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JB^  and  Castk  of  Procida-r-Evemng  Hymn^-Bau^ 
tiful  FieWf  Observations — the  Island  of  Vivara 
— IschiOj  its  Mountains^  Eruptions^  Appearcfwe^ 
and  Population— Nisida — Veswtms. 

As  we  passed  the  bay  ofMisenus  we  observed  the 
fine  appearanoe  of  that  promontory ;  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  harbor^  and  by  Mare  morto  (the  dead 
sea)  with  the  flat  shore  beyond,  from  the  neck  of 
land  which  it  terminates,  and  thns  it  forms  an 
insulated  eminence,  remarkable  for  its  shape,  its 
boldness,  and  its  aerial  elevation.  After  having 
doabled  the  cape,  we  crossed  the  strait  which  flows 
between  it  and  the  island  of  Prodda.      Here  I 
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landed,  while  my  compaDions  parsaed  their  course 
to  the  island  of  Ischia,  aboat  four  miles  further. 

Procida  is  about  two  miles  from  the  continent: 
its  shore^  towards  the  west^  is  comparatively  low, 
but  it  swells  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  bold  promontory,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  the  castle  or  royal  palace. 
The  prominence  of  tbie  point  on  one  side,  and  the 
Punta  dd  Vbmere  (plough-share  point)  about  a 
mile  from  it  to  the  south,  form  a  little  bay.  The 
promontory  is  sufficiently  lofty  to  entitle  the  island, 
of  which  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  to  the 
epithet  alta*  (lofty),  which  Virgil  gives  it,  as  the 
rocks  which  line  its  eastern  and  southern  coast 
justify  the  word  a^era  (craggy)  employed  by  Sta- 
tios^'f'.  Besides  the  harbor  which  I  have  describ- 
ed, there  are  on  ibe  same  coakt  several  creeks, 
,whk^  aflford  shelter  to  fishing  boats  and  small 
vessels,  and  contribute  much  to  the  variety  and 
the  romantic  beauty  that  eminently  characterize 
this  and  the  neighboriiig  sboves  and  islands. 

There  is  no  regular  inn,  I  belieye^  m  the  town, 
but  strangers  are  received  and  very  well  treated  in 
«h^  castle.  This  edifice*  is  large  and  very  roomy, 
thoagh  almost  unfinished ;  it  has  a  small  garden 
to  the  west  and  north,  surrounded  by  a  wall  that 
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borders  the  brow  of  the  precif)ice.  A  trelHce  sop- 
porting  thick  spfeading  vines  covers  this  widl,  and 
sbade$  the  walk  along  it,  while  large  windows 
open  at  intervals^  and  enable  the  eye  to  range 
over  the  view  that  lies  expanded  beneath. 

At  one  of  these  windows  I  seated  myself,  and 
enjoyed  the  glorions  exhibition  of  the  setting  sun, 
which  tjien  hong  in  appearance  over  the  distant 
island  of  Pamhttaria,  and  cast  a  pnrple  gleam  on 
all  the  promontories  oiGaieta^  and  the  bills  of 
Fonnkt^  The  purple  tints,  as  the  son  descended 
into  the  waves,  brightened  into  golden  streaks, 
then  softened  into  pnrple  again,  and  gradnally 
deepening  into  bine,  at  length  melted  away  in 
darkness.  The  moon  rose  soon  after ;  a  table  was 
placed  before  me  covered  with  figs,  apricots,  and 
peaches. 

The  itoan  and  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the 
palace^  a  yonng  eoople,  the  husband  strong  and 
comely^  tbe  wife  handsomer,  seated  themselves  op- 
posite to  me ;  their  son,  a  amart  lively  boy,  served 
actable.  After  a  little  conversation,  the  man  took 
bis  gpitar  and  accompanied  his  wife  while  she 
MKig  the  evening  hymn,  in  a  sweet  voice  and  with 
great  earnestness.  OceasionaUy  the  man  and  boy 
joined  in  choros,  and  while  they  snng,  the  eyes  of 
all  three  were  sometimes  raised  to  heaven  and 
fioroetieoies  6xed  on  each  othar,  with  a  mixed  ex- 
pression of  piety,  affection  and  gratitude.    I  own,  I 
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never  was  present  at  an  act  of  family  devotion 
more  simple  or  mor«  graceful.  It  seemed  to  bar* 
monize  with  the  beanty  of  the  country,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  breathed  at  once  the 
innocence  and  the  joy  of  Paradise.  Shortly  after 
similar  little  concerts  rose  from  the  town  below, 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  an  hour  or  more,  sometimes 
swelling  upon  the  ear,  and  sometimes  dying  away 
in  distance,  and  mingling  with  the  murmurs  of 
the  sea.  One  would  almost  imagine  that  Milton, 
who  had  visited  all  this  coast,  bad  these  concerts 
in  mind  when  he  speaks  of 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air 
Sole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note 
Singing  their  great  Creator. 

Par,  Lost,  book  iv.  68S. 

Next  morning  I  wa^  awakened  earlier  than 
usual  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  full  into  my 
room,  and  getting  up,  I  placed  myself  in  the  bal- 
cony to  enjoy  the  air  and  the  prospect.  Misenus 
and  Baia  rose  before  me ;  the  Elysian  fields  and 
the  groves  of  Ckima  extended  between  them  in 
full  view  still  fresh  with  dew,  and  bright  with  the 
beams  of  the  new  risen  sun.  No  scene  perhaps 
surpasses  that  which  is  now  under  my  eye  in  na- 
tural beauties,  and  few  equal  it  in  those  ^embellish- 
ments  which  the  action  of  the  human  mind  super* 
adds  to  the  graces  of  nature. 
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These  intellectaal  charms  are  the  most  impres* 
sive^  and  even  the  most  permanent;  without  them 
the  exhibitions  of  the  material  world  become  an 
empty  pageant^  that  pleases  the  eye  for  a  moment 
and  passes  away,  leaving  perhaps  a  slight  recol- 
lection, bnt  producing  no  improvement.  Hence, 
although  Germany,  and  other  more  noitbern 
countries,  frequently  display  scenes  both  grand 
and  beautiful ;  yet,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  feelings 
of  other  travellers  by  my  own,  they  are  viewed 
with  indiflPerence,  and  passed  over  in  haste.  Even 
the  gigantic  features  of  America,  its  interminable 
forests,  and  its  mountains  that  touch'  the  skies,  its 
sea-like  lakes,  and  its  volcanos  that  seem  to  thun- 
der in  another  world,  may  excite  wonder,  but  can 
awaken  little  interest,  and  certainly  inspire  no  en- 
thusiasm. Their  effect  is  confined  to  the  spot 
which  they  cover,  and  to  the  very  hour  which 
rolls  over  them ;  they  have  no  connexion  with 
other  regions^  no  retrospect  to  other  times.  They 
stand  vast  masses,  grand  bnt  silent  monuments,  in 
the  midst  of  boundless  solitudes,  unenlivened  by 
industry  and  unadorned  by  genius.  But,  if  a  Plato 
or  a  Pythagoras  had  visited  their  recesses  iu  pur- 
suit of  knowledge;  if  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil  had 
peopled  them  with  ideal  tribes,  with  heroes  or 
with  phantoms;  if  the  useful  ambition  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Caesar  had  carried  ivar  and  civili- 
zation to  their  borders ;  if  a  courageous   people 
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bad  made  «  last  and  sncGeSBM  stand  agamsl  in- 
vasion in  their  fastnesses ;  tiien  indeed  they  wovM 
assome  digmty  and  importacnce;  then  they  imnld 
excite  interest,  and  acqnhre  a  title  to  the  atteftlimi 
of  travellers : 

Tunc  sylyae^  tunc  antra  loqui,  tunc  vivere  fontes^ 
Turn  sacer  horror  aqins,  ad3rtisqne'efiiinclitur«Gho 
Clarior^  et  doet»  epwant  prttsa^a  mjj^  ^. 

Chud.  Yi.  Cons.  Honor:  3^. 

Nature  has  shed  over  the  coast  before  ns  Mule 
of  its  terrors  and  many  of  its  beaoties.  Homer 
either  visited  it^  or  heard  acooonts  of  it^  wbeik 
probably  the  former  were  predimiiimnt^  and  re^ 
presented  it  accordingly,  as  the  boondaries  of  the 
living  viroiid,  and  the  confines  of  the  infernal  re* 
gions ;  the  groves  of  Prasef^'nn,  according  to  hifo^ 
spread  over  the  aiillen  beadb,  and  cohered  it  with 
a  tiiick  but  barren  shade. 


Odyu.  X.  500. 


*  Then  ev*ry  forest,  ev'ry  ^otto  speaks. 
The  fountains  gush  with  life,  o'er  ev'ry^  Stream 
A  sacred  htirrdr  Imto^^s,  itmsk  ^adi  recess 
Burst  dearer  e^^^es^  afod  the  l^roed  rocM 
A  voice  oracular  return. 

t  The  barren  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods. 
Poplars  and  willows  trembling  o'er  the  floods. 
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Virgil  beheUil  at  a  titne  wb«i  bcaaiy  was  iU' 
prevaieBt  feature^  and  thoogfa  be  was  lobliged  to 
aMbpt  tbe  mydiology  of  his  predecessor^  yet  be 
qnalifies  its  horrors,  by  conBnii^  the  infernal 
gloom  to  tbe  precincts  of  Avemns ;  while  he  im- 
proves npon  it  at  the  same  time^  by  condncting 
his  hero  through  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and 
opening  scenes  grand,  non^^  and  in  tbe  l^gbest 
degree  deligbtfnL  Tbns,  while  tbe  foundation  was 
laid  by  the  Oreek,  tbe  elegant  soperstrnetnre  was 
raised  by  tbe  Latin  poet*  The  heroes,  tbe  appel-' 
lations,  tbe  topography,  are  principally  Homer^s ; 
but  the  graces,  tbe  decon^ns^  ibe  enchantment, 
belong  to  Virgil.  The  former  is  content  with 
eroking  the  dead,  and  thrbwiog  an  awful  lM)rr4f 
over  the  whole  coast;  tbe  latter  fixes  on  particoiaii 
spots,  and  iattiches  to  each  some  pleaimg  or  in^ 
stmctiire  recolIectioD.  Thus,  to  yon  promottlory 
he  consigns  the  name  and  tke  glory  q£  Mii^mis^ 


-quo  non  praestantior  alter 


JBre  ctere  Tiros,  Msrtemque  aceeadere  cailtu*«    • 

Mn.  vv  164., 

Into  yonder  grove  on  the  borders  of  Avernus, 


yreabwa'd 

Tbe  warrior-trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound ; 
With  breaUung  brass  to  kndle  fierce  alanos, 
Attdroui^  to  dare  their  £ftte  in  hsasrahle  anns. 

Dryden. 
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which  Homer  had  filled  with  phantonis,  the  no- 
turns  qf  the  dead,  Virgil  introdnces  the  dovea  of 
Veousi  and  brightens  ita  gloom  with  the  vision  of 
the  golden  bough. 

Species  auri  frondentis  opaca 

Ulice  * 2E».  vi.  808. 

The  adventures  of  Daedalus  were  perhaps  Ho- 

mer*8 ;  but  the  temple  with  its  acnlptored  walls, 

and  the  vain  efforts  of  the  father  to  represent  the 

son's   fate  are  characteristic  embellishments  of 

VirgU. 

Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro 

Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus  f.  Ibid.  39. 

He  also  converted  the  cavern  in  yonder  rock 
rising  on  the  level  shore,  into  the  abode  of  the 
Sybil ;  he  made  its  vaults  echo  with  the  voice  of 
fntarity,  and  peopled  its' recesses  with  generations 
yet  unknown  to  the  sun. 

The  Elysian  fields^  one  of  the  most  delightful 
fictions  of  antiquity,  if  that  may  be  called  s^  Jiction 
which  is  founded  on  truth,  belong  almost  exclu- 


*  Such  was  the  glitfring,  such  the  ruddy  rind. 
And  dancing  leaves  that  wanton'd  in  ike  wind. 

Dry  den. 
t  He  twice  essay'd  to  cast  his  son  in  gcM. ; 
Twice  from  his  hands  he  dropp'd  the  forming  mould. 

Ibid. 
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sivelf  to  ViiKiL  He  at  least  gave  aobitance  isnd 
locality,  to  a  notion  before  hkm  vagoe,  inch^He^ 
and  slmdowy^  -He  shed  on  ycmder  gvoves  tbat 
cover  the  hills  and  border  the  sea,  a  purer,  a  softer 
radiance*^  and  introdoeed  into  them  the  immortal 
spirits  of  the  good  made  happy. 

Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pugnando  Tulnera  passi : 
Qiiique  sac^oles  casti  dum  Tita  niaaebat : 
Quique  pii  vates  et  Phsebo  digna  locuti  .  • ; . 
Quique  sui  mempres  alios  fecere  merendo  f* 

Lib.  vi.  660. 

In  short,  not  a  wood,  a  lake,  a  promontory,  ap- 
pears on  the  coast  before  me,  that.h^s  not  been 
distingnished  by  some  illustrions  name,  or  em- 
bellished by  some  splendid  fiction.  In  contem- 
plating a  prospect  thus  adorned  by  nature,  and 
thus  ennobled  by  genius ;  the  theatre  of  the  moat 
sublime  and  most  instructive  fables  that  the  hn- 


•  ...  lumine  vestit 

Purpureo    .....  '  Mn,  vi.  640. 

Vested  with  a  purple  sky. 

Dryden. 

t  Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood  : 
Priests  of  unblemish'd  lives  here  make  abode, 
And  poets  worthy  Ibeir  inspiring  God  .... 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend. 
And  those  who  knew  thai  bounty  to  coonDieMl. 

Ibid. 
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mBB  miod  ever  mveiited ;  we  fliay  be  allowed,  as 
we  bewilder  oorselipvs  in  the  lUMes  of  daMieal 
iUotioD^  to  indulge  a  momeutery  entkneksm ; 

Audtre  et  yideor  pios 
fivaM  per  I111OO0,  amtentt 

Quos  et  aquse  subeunl^  et  aune  *. 

Hor.  Carm.  Lib.  iii.  Od,  iv.  6. 

Bat  the  sceoes  before  me  owe  not  their  graces 
and  their  interests  to  poetry  only ;  history  has  had 
its  share  in  the  decoration  and  renown  of  this 
favored  region.  On  the  summit  of  that  promon- 
tory (Mi^enus)  rose  the  villa  of  Marius.  Locullus 
succeeded  to  it,  and  spread  around  it  the  amenity, 
and  the  beanty  which  distinguished  his  character. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  beyond  the  harbor  and 
looking  towards  Pozzuolo  stood  the  villa  of  BauUs, 
where  Cicero  and  Hortensius  used  to  meet  and 
exercise  their  rival  powers.  On  the  eminence 
above  it,  rose  the  retreat  of  Csesar,  lofty  in  its  site, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Baice ;  thus  suited  to  the 
temper  of  that  chief,  high  and  iiaperioos,  but 
open  to  all  the  charms  of  literature^  and  to  all  the 
allurements  of  pleasure.  Yonder  in  the  curve  of 
the  bay  and  almost  in  the  beach  was  Gqero's 


*  Through  hollow'd  gropes  I  stray » where  tftreaiM  beneath 
FroHiliicadlbiuitahis  floWy.«iid  aephyrs  halaty  breathe. 

Francis^ 
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tidii  and  f)bi]o9opbicai  ^eseatch. 

Aromid  in  diffigMnt  ^irectkim,  but  all  wffbiti 
the  coiii|te8S  of  f<mr  miles,  wtfpe  tSie  villas  of 
Pmnpey,  Vaito,  and  LocifllM  $  of  PM^pejr,  olM^4l 
the  first  of  Rotean  dithem  in  ficirer  and  modern-^ 
tfon ;  of  Locnllus,  Aimed  alike  for  Itis  talents,  bis 
learnings  and  his  loxnry ;  and  of  Varro,  renowned 
for  bfs  deep  eradkien  nnd  thorough  insight  ififtt 
the  lawa,  the  Kteratnre,  and  the  antiqokies  of  \M 
conntry* 

What  spot  in  the  tmiverse,  Rome  alotie  e)t» 
eepted,  ever  nnited  so  mn^^h  powei*,  so  mweli 
genkis,  so  nidch  greatness!  BauB  indeeMi  at  thai 
time  mis  the  resort,  or  rather  the  very  temple  of 
Wisdom  and  the  Mases ;  whilher  the  masters  of 
the  woirki  retired,  not  to  dissol've  their  energies  in 
effeminacy,  bdt  to  nnheni  K\mf  minds  in  literary 
mq«iii4es  and  rieffined  conversation.  Lnxnry  ap« 
peai«id,  tvithont  4oQbt,  bnt  in  her  m«>st  appro^ 
pntite  form  and  character,  as  the  handmaid  •of 
taste,  to  miniver  at  the  tables,  and  reason  the 
repasts,  where  Ceesar  and  Cieero,  Pompey  and 
Liicfollns,  Varro  and  Horlensios,  enjoyed  the  feaet 
of  reason. 

Shortly  after  this  era  of  greatness  and  glory ; 
the  san  of  liberty  set  for  ever  on  the  Roman 
worU^  hot  it  oast  a  parrting  beam,  whieh  still 
continued  to  brighten  the  hemtsf^here.    Augustus 
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hm»fM  felt  its  inflnance ;  he  had  been  edjacated 
in  the  principles,  and  inured  to  the   mwly  and 
iodependient  oidoners  of  a  free  Roman;  be  ob- 
lerved  the  forms  and  retained  the  aimpliqity  of 
ancient  times,  and  gloried  in  the  plainness  and 
even  in^the  appdlation  of  a  citizen;  he  ^%ay  there* 
^e  be  considered  as  a  republican   princie.  .  In 
the  modesty  of  this  character,  he  frequented  th^ 
coasts  of  BaiiB^  and  conducted  in  his  train  im^ 
parpvement,  opulence,  and  festivity;  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas,  Virgil  and  Horace.     One  of  the  most 
pleasing  scenes  of  this  Emperor's  life,  and  well 
qalculated  to  close  a  career  once  so  active,  with 
traiiquillity,  took  place  in  the  bay  of  PuteoU*. 
]     The  spirit  of  the  republic  seems  to  have  ex- 
pired with  Augustus:  under  his  successor  Rome 
was  destined  to  taste  the  bitters  of  despotism,  and 
during  the  following  rdgns,  to  drain  the  cup  to 
the  dregs.     Then  BaiiB  became  the  receptacle  of 
profligacy  and  effeminacyf',  of  lust  and  cruelty,  as 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  as  the  power  of 
the  imperial  monsters  was  above  human  control. 
The  beauties  of  nature  were  tarnished  by  the  foul- 
oess  of  vice,  and  the  virtuous  man  turned  away 


*  Suetonius,  Aug.  98. 

t  Diversorium  vitiorum  esse  caeperunt.        Seneca,  Ep.  li. 

*'.  It  began  to  be  the  abode  of  eysery  vice/' 
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from  scenes  whieh  be  could  not  heboid  wttb* 
out  disgust  and  horror.  SHius,  Martial,  Statins, 
courted  the  Muse  in  vain  on  that  shore  which 
had  inspired  the  strains  of  Virgil.  They  attempted 
to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  Baia  ;  but  the  subjeet 
was  degraded ;  and  their  lines  forced  and  inhar* 
monious,  netther  delight  the  ear  nor  win  the 
understanding*.  Bau£  and  its  retreats,  defiled  by 
obscenity,  and  stained  with  blood,  were  doomed 
to  devastation;  and  earthquakes,  war  and  pesti^ 
lence  were  employed  in  succession  to  waste  ita 


*  With  all  due  respect  to  the  partial  opinion  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  Silius,  Martial,  and  Statins,  the  compositions  of 
Aese  authors  are  the  offspring  of  study  and  exertion,  and 
though  in  different  proportions,  yet  always  in  some  degie^ 
strained,  harsh,  and  obscure.  They  have  been  praised,  it  is 
true,  but  principally,  I  believe,  by  their  editors  and  anno- 
tators.  Pliny,  indeed,  speaks  with  kindness  and  partiality 
of  Martial,  but  his  praise  seems  dictated  less  by  his  taste 
than  his  gratitude ;  and  that  his  opinion  of  Martial's  poetical 
powers  was  not  very  high,  may  be  suspected  from  the  equi- 
vocal expression  with  which  he  closes  his  eulogium.  ''  At 
noil  erunt  (Btema  qtue  scripsit!  non  erunt  fm-tasse:  iUe  twnet^ 
scripsit  tanquamjuiuraf.*'  In  fact,  Naples  is  more  indebted 
to  a  single  modem  poet,  than  to  the  three  ancients  above-* 
mentioned  united.  I  allude  to  Sannazarius,  who  has  cele- 
brated the  scenery  of  his  country  in  a  strain,  pure,  graceful 
and  Virgilian,  and  interwoven  all  the  characteristic  features* 
of  the  Bay  with  the  subject  of  his  eclogues  and  elegies.  . 

t  But  his  writings  will  not  be  eternal !  they  will  not  be 
eternal,  though  he  wrote  as  if  he  expected  that  they  would 
be  so. 
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MAki  Md  to  depopakle  its  shores*  Its  pompom 
▼iIIm  were  gradnaUy  leveUed  in  the  dost;  its 
gmi  alcoves  were  swallowed  ap  in  the  sea;  Us 
salobrioos  waters  were  tamed  into  pools  of  ifw» 
fectioQ;  and  its  gales  that  once  breathed  health 
and  perfame;,  now  wafted  poison  and  death.  The 
towns  .forsaken  by  the  inhabitants,  .gradually  sank 
to  rat%  and  the  most  delicious  region  the  sun 
bahalds  in  his  conrsei  is  now  a  desert,  and  seems 
dfistiaed  to  expiate  in  ages  of  silence  9md  dadolar 
tion  the  crimes  of  the  last  degenerate  Romans*'. 

The  morning  was  now  far  advanced,  and  I 
tamed  towards  the  west  to  view  the  island,  which 
IS  highly  cultivated,  thickly  inhabited,  and  pre- 
sents to  a  spectator  beholding  it  from  the  castle  a 
most  d^ghtfol  grove  of  motberries,  poplars,  and^ 
vines,  with  domes,  and  clusters  of  white  houses 
iateriningled.    Juvenal -f*  seems  to  allude  to  it  as 


^  The  present  uBwholesomeaess  of  Baia  aad  its  bay,  i£ 
Mai,  muflt  be  ascrHied  pardy  to  tbe  same  cause  as  that  of  the 
lakes  Agnano  and  Avemo;  and  partly  to  the.  streams  ^nd 
souroas  oace  odleeled  on  the  bills  behind  it  in  aquediuots  and 
feservoirst  now  spreading  and  ooaing  down  the  declivities, 
and  seltiifig  in  tbe  hoUews  below.  In  a  wacm  cUaaate  att 
stagnant  water  becomes  putrid  daring  the  hot  months.  This 
iacQQvenience  might  easily  be  remedied,  and  w'A,  without 
doubt,  when  the  government  becomes  more  active,  and  the 
taste  of  the  Neapolitan  gentry  more  rural. 

f  Quamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici, 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 

Destinet 
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a  BolitMXj  retreat  in  bk  time ;  it  dots  90(  merit 
that  appelUtioa  at  preieat ;  in  tralh,  it  resembles 
a  large  town  interspersed  with  wehards,  garcleM» 
and  public  walks. 

The  views  wtiich  have  been  described  above 
are  not  the  only  prospects  which  the  castle  affords; 
it  extends  its  perspective  over  Naples,  the  lower 
part  excepted,  which  is  covered  by  the  prominency 
of  Poimhfpuif  indndes  Fesuoiu^  Siabia^  Surrentumf 
and  terminates  in  the  island  of  Caprca.  It  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  points  of  view,  as  it  looks 
down  on  the  bay  of  PuteoU,  which  is  the  most 
delicious  part  of  the  crater*. 

Close  under  the  southern  point  of  Prochyta 
rises  another  little  island,  now  called  Vwara, 
Whether  dsis   island  has    been    detached  from 


Destinet,  atque  unum  ciyem  donare  Sibyllae. 
Jaoua  Baiarum  est,  &  gratum  littus  amoeni 
Secesnjg.    Eg^o  yel  Prochytain  preepono  Suburrae. 

Juv,  iii.  1 — 5. 

Tbougb,  when  I  see  my  iong-loVd  friend  depajrt. 
The  mournful  verse  comes  struggling  from  my  heart, 
Speed  him,  ye  Gods,  to  Cnms's  lonely  fane, 
And  give  one  sutyect  to  die  SybiFs  reign. 
Sweet  be  his  sojoum*  in  the  pleasant  land 
That  leads  to  Baiee's  salutary  strand ; 
For  me,  I  enyy  such  a  tranquil  home. 
And  Prochyta  itself  prefer  to  Rome. 

Hodgson's  Translation, 

*  The  bay  of  Naples  is  often  called  the  Crater. 
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Pfwhyta  by  some  subterraneous  convalsion^  or 
whether  it  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  be  that 
vrhich  Ovid  mentions  nnder  the  appellation  of 

Pithecusee  habitant&m  nomine  dictee  *, 

I  leave  the  learned  reader  to  determine.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  answers  the 
description  given  by  the  poet,  and  swells  into  a 
little  barren  bill  in  the  centrcf*.  The  trnth  is, 
that  the  names  of  these  islands  have  been  applied 
in  a  very  confused  and  indiscriminate  manner  by 
many  of  the  ancients,  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
their  differences  would  employ  more  time  and 
attention  than  the  subject  deserves ;  especially,  as 
every  material  circumstance  connected  with  their 
history,  situation,  and  features  is  sufficiently  as* 
certained,  notwithstanding  such  verbal  difficulties, 
and  perhaps  poetical  mistakes  or  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

While  I  thus  indulged  myself  in  solitude  and 
repose  in  the  castle  of  Prochyta,  my  fellow  travel- 
lers were  employed  in  exploring  the  neighboring 

*  ....  And  Pithecosse  nam'd 

From  its  inhabitants  (apes). 

t  sterilique  locatas 

Colle  Pithecusas MeU  xiv.  90* 

....  And  Pithecusee,  perch'd 
Upon  a  barren  hilL 
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ulaiid  of  IscMij  ancieDtly  Arime^  Inarime^  and 
JEnaria^  and  perhaps  sometines  Pitkecusa*  At 
it  18  onljr  aboQt  two  miles  distant  from  the  soothern 
extremity  of  Prochifta,  and  as  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  very  bold  and  lofty  mountain^  its  scenery^ 
owing  to  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air,  wsb 
broagbt  as  it  were  under  my  eye,  and  appeared  aa 
distinct  as  similar  objects  in  northern  climates  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  following  par^ 
ticnlars  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  tollable 
notion  of  this  island. 

The  town  of  Isckia,  from  which  the  modern 
name  is  derived^  stands  in  a  little  bay  opposite  the 
island  of  Vwara,  about  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Prochjfta.  This  bay  is  defended  by  a 
castle  seated  on  a  high  rock,  which  communicates 
with  the  shore  by  an  istbmns  of  sand.  Iscbia  oc 
Inarime  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  its  eropr 
tions,  and  all  the  varied  and  dreadful  phenomeaa 
that  accompany  the  constant  action  of  subter- 
raneous fires.  Besides  the  ordinary  ^effects  of  vic^ 
canic  fermentation^  earthquakes,  torrents  of  lava 
rolling  down  the  declivities,  or  showers  of  ashes 
and  cinders  overwhelming  the  country,  historians 
talk  of  flames  risidg  suddenly  from  the  cracks  and 
fissures  of  the  earth,  and  spreading  like  a  confla^ 
gration  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  island ;  of 
hot  water  bursting  out  from  unknown  sources, 
and  rolling  through  the  fields  with  all  the  fury 

VOL.  III.  c 
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mi  miicbief  of  a  torrertt ;  of  miomitaiiis  MdUbtriy 
sinking  into  the  abyss  below,  and  as  suddenly 
shooting  up  again  increased  in  bnlk  and  elevation  i 
of  vast  masses  of  land  detached  from  the  shore 
and  hnrled  into  the  sea^  and  again  heaved  np  by 
the  waters  and  thrown  back  on  the  shore*.  With 
such  tremendous  events  on  record  before  tb^n>  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  poets  should  have  placed 
Typhaeos  himself  under  this  isUnd^  and  ascribed 
its  convulsive  throes  to  the  agitations  of  that  giant 
writhing  under  his  tortures. 

The  principal  feature  of /#cAia  is  the  fcnountain 
anciently  named  Epopeus,  now  for  eupbony  sof- 
tened into  EpomeOj  but  mors  generally  called  by 
the  people  Montt  San  Nicoio.  To  visit  this  moun^ 
tain  was  our  first  business;  therefore  the  neitt 
morning,  about  four  o'clock^  we  mounted  our 
mules  and  began  the  ascent;  the  road  is  extremely 
•teep  and  craggy,  and  at  length  with  much  eiter* 
tion  we  reached  the  summit,  but  found  it  so  en- 
veloped in  clouds,  that  otae  of  the  grand  objects 
of  our  excursion,  the  e];:tensive  view  which  is  it^ 
to  comprehend  almost  half  the  southern  coast  of 
Italy,  was  nearly  lost  to  us.  However,  our  dis^ 
appointment  Vas  compensated  by  the  local  know* 
ledge  of  the  country,  which  our  progress  up  and 


«Strabe,l]b.T.    Plin.lib.ii.c.89.    Jiil.Obs.Sttb.deProdk 
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fdimd  the  momitmn  eniUed  ns  to  aeqdiiPeu  XW 
aamfliit  is  formed  <iS  a  ^wrt  of  grey  mit  wbitiah 
Idmt^  in^tbe  tnidfit  of  which  the  form  of  tbeiorater 
h  tmrlj  diatkigitishiiUe.  Two  hemute  Md  a 
■oldier  inhabit  tWs  ^iterjr  spot^  aod  ocoiipf 
a|M8tiiiciito  tmit  out  of  the  soUd  rode. 

This  vaoiintatfl^  aad  indeed  the  whole  rishuidi 
iaieindenlly  of  volcanic  origin^  and  forined'Of.laT% 
ta&»  and  ipnmioe  stone.  No  'eraption  howeirac 
hasitefeen  phce  sinoe  the  year  tSOS^  when  ibe 
convnlsions  that  shook  the  jnomitain  were  so  vio- 
leot^  attd  the  riven  of  hnming  .flnid  that  ponred 
down  its  ^des  so  exteMiTe>a&d  eo.  destraetiw»  that 
Ae  toiras  and  viUi^es  w«re  all  ^levelled  with  the 
gpfoand  or  ooosnmed,  ifiost  of  tthe  inhabitants  were 
destroyed,. and  the  rfiew  sarmors  wwe  driven  in 
tonrorfnuBa  &eir  homes.  Since ;  this  tremendons 
esq^ion  tbeiisland/hastcnjoyed  a  state  of'trafr- 
qnillity,and  all  tifqireheotion  of  istmilar  visitations 
seems  removed.  The  mbtemneons^fire  however 
iaosot  extfaigQished,  and  tl»  nnmber  of  hot  fonn*» 
tains  that  spring' up  (in  different  places' still  ^  attest 
itsfezisteace'and  activity. 

The  svffeoe  of  J^c&ftz^isivery  beantifiilly:¥aDisd 
by  ^vineyards,  gardens,  proves  of  chestnnt,.  and  vil* 
kges. .  It  t  is  intersected  by  oomberless  ateep :  and 
narrow  dells,  which  wte  shaded  by  forest  trees 
faitermingled  with  does,  myrtles,  and  other  odori* 

IS  shrubs,  that  shoot  ont  of  the  fbsores  of  the 
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rockft^  and  wave  over  their  sonmiits*  The  soit'b 
fertile,  and  pecnliarly  favorable  to  vines ;  henoe 
the  wine  of  Ischia  is  plentiitil,  and  held  in  consi* 
deraUe  estimation ;  k  is  lodged  in  caverns  worked 
out  of  the  rocks,  and  formed  into  very  capacious 
and  cool  cellars;  a  method  of  keeping  wine  prao- 
tised  not  only  here  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
Italy,  but  in  Austria,  and  various  transalpine  wine 
countries ;  it  has  many  advantages,  and  implies  a 
great  degree  of  honesty  and  mutual  confidence 
among  the  inhabitants. 

Besides  Ischia,  there  are  nine  towns  and  seve- 
ral villages ;  one  of  the  former,  Fariay  is  as  large 
as  the  capital  Jtself,  and  I  believe  more  populous. 
Panza  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  isle,  and  near 
it,  on  an  insulated  and  conical  rock,  stands  a  for- 
tress. Casamicio  is  placed  nearly  on  the  summit 
of  Mcrnit  Epomeo;  these  towns  have  all  one  or 
two  large  churches,  as  many  convents,  and  gene- 
rally some  medicinal  waters,  or  hot  baths,  or 
sands,  within  their  confines*  The  island  of  Ischia 
is  extremely  well  peopled,  and  highly  scultivated; 
and  as  its  beauty,  its  waters,  and  the  coolniess  and 
salubrity  of  its  air,  attract  a  considerable  number 
of  visitants  to  it  in  summer  time,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  very  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Its 
coasts  present  a  great  variety  of  romantic  scenery, 
as  they  are  in  general  bold  and  cra^y,  indented 
with  little  bays,  jutting  out  in  points,  and  lined 
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with  sbapeless  rocks  which  have  been  torn  in 
moments  of  convulsion  from  the  shore,  or  horled 
from  the  precipices  above.  Sach  is  Inarimcy  at 
present  the  seat  of  raral  beauty  and  fertility,  the 
resort  of  health  and  pleasure,  very  different  from 
the  shattered  monntain  tumbled  in  ancient  days 
by  Jupiter  on  the  giant  monster*,  for  ever  re- 
sounding with  his  groans,  and  inflamed  by  his 
burning  breath -f-, 

Od  our  return  we  touched  at  Procida,  and  again 
re-embarking  crossed  the  bay  of  Pozzuolo.  The 
port  that  once  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the 
East,  and  was  accustomed  to  behold  the  Roman 
navy  riding  on  its  bosom,  was  all  solitude  and 
silence ;  not  one  sail  was  spread,  not  even  a  boat 
was  seen  to  ply  in  its  forsaken  waters.  The  Julian 
mole,  Lucrinoque  addita  claustraX  no  longer  npel 


*  Quae  turbine  nigro 

Fumantem  premit  lapetum,  flammasque  rebelli 
Ore  ejectantem.  SiL  Lib.  xii.  148. 

Whose  load  o'erwhelms 
The  rebel  giant,  from  whose  mouth  expire 
Eddies  of  lurid  smcike,  and  ruddy  fire. 

t  Ischia  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  and 
may  contun  about  seventy  square  miles ;  the  number  of  its 
iBhabittitnts  amounts  to  four-and>twenty  thousand.  It  belongs 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  brings  him  a  considerable  in* 
come,  arising  principally  from  a  tax  on  its  wines.    . 

I  Virgil,  Oeorgic;  II.  151. 
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the  indignanf  xmmes :  the  roy^  Oructure  which  was 
ttombered  among  the  wonders  of  Italy,  has  seaisely 
left  a  trace  of  its  existenee;  aad  the  moral  of  the 
poet  is  literally  exemplified  in  the  vevy  instance 
which  he  sdected  for  its  ilfcistvaition. 

Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque ;  sive  receptns 

Terri  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet. 

Regis  opus*  ....  Hot.  D.  Arte  PoeHed,  63. 

We  passed  under  Nmda,  rising  a9  a  theatre 
from  the  sea;  its  lower  part  is  oerered  with 
bnildings,  the  vpper  is  crowned  as  aneievtiy  with 
wood. 

Sylvaque  quas  fizam  pelago  Nesida  cordnatf. 

Stat. 

It  was  once  the  rural  retreat  of  Bratos^  and  fre- 
quently honored  with  Cicero's  presence  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend. 

On  doubling  the  promontory  of  PosiGpOy  we 
beheld  the  bay  with  boats  without  number,  skim- 


*  We  and  our  noblest  woi^ks  to  fi^te  must  yield  ; 
Er'n  Caesar's  mole,  which  royal  pride  might  build. 
Where  Neptune  far  into  the  land  extends. 
And  from  the  raging  noKth  our  fleets  d^nds, 

FrtMmm 

t  And  the  wood  that  crowns 

The  Nesian  isle,  deep  rooted  in  die  pain. 
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ndDg  oret  its  smooth  siorfiice^  and  Nistples  extended 
along  the.  const  i&  all  its  glory  fall  before  us.  The 
immeiise  line  of  white  edifices  stretched  along  the 
beach^  and  spread  over  the  bills  behind;  the  bold 
bat  verdant  coasts  pn  either  side,  glittering  with 
towns,  villages^  oonvents^  and  villas ;  and  Moant 
Vesavias  raising  its  scorched  sammit  almost  m 
the  centre,  form  a  picture  of  singnlar  beanty,  and 
render,  this  view  from  the  sea  preferable  to  every 
QthacVi  beeanse  it  alone  combines  all  the  charac* 
teristic  features  of  this  matchless  prospect.  We 
landed  at  sunset,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  our 
windows  open  fall  on  the  bay,  the  colors  of  which 
were  gradbally  fading  away  and  softening  into  the 
dim  tints  of  twilight. 

We  now  turned  oar  attention  to  Vesavios,  and 
resolved  to  visit  that  mountain  without  delay^  and 
the  more  so  as  the  ipcreasiog  heat  of  the  weather 
mighty  in  a  short  time  render  such  ah  excursion 
extremely  inconvenient.  Therefore,  leaving  Naples 
about  three  o'clock  next  morning,  we  reached 
Portici  where  guides  with  mules  had  been  previ* 
ously  engaged  to  meet  us  at  four,  and  instantly 
b^an  the  ascent. 

Vesuvius  rises  in  a  gentle  swell  fromthe  shore; 
the  first  part  or  base  of  the  mountain  is  coveted 
with  towns  on  all  sidesy  such  as  Portici,  Torre  del 
Grecoj  Torre  del  Annomnata^  cm  the  sea  coast ;  and 
Ottmmo,  S^nrnOf  Massaykc.  on  the  inhmd  side; 
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These  are  all  large  towm,  and  with  the  TiHagn 
'and  villas  that  encircle  them^  and  extend  ovor  the 
«^cond  region  of  the  mountain,  may  be  said,  with* 
oat  exaggeration,  to  cover  the  lower  parts  of  it 
"wi^  fertility,  beauty,  and  population.  The  upper 
tract  is  a  scene  of  perfect  devastation,  furrowed 
<Mi  jail  sides  with  rivers  of  lava  extended  in  wide 
Uack  lines  ov^rthe  surface*  This  region  may  be 
naid  to  terminate  at  the  Atrio  dei  CmalU  (horser 
«ODrt),.so  called,  because  the  traveller  is  obliged  to 
•dismount  and  leave  his  horse  there  till  his  r^uro, 
us  ithe  summit  of  the  mountain  must  be  ascended 
6n  foot.  This  part  has  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
€6nes  it  is. formed  almost  entirely  of  ashes,  asd  is 
extremely  difficult  of  ascent,  as  it  yields  undkr  the 
pressure  of  the  foot,  so  that  one  step  out  of  three 
may,  he  considered  as  lost.  The  guides  however 
afford  every  assistance,  and  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap  thrown  over  their  shoulders  ease  the  tra<^ 
Teller  not  a  little  in  his  exertions.  It  is  advisable 
to  proceed  slowly  and  rest  at  intervals,  as  the 
fatigue  otherwise  is  sufficient  to  try  even  strong 
and  youthful  constitutions. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  we  found  our- 
aelves  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  burnt  earth  or  cinders, 
Irith  the  crater  of  the  volcano  open  beneath  u6. 
This  orifice  in.  its  present  form^  for  it  varies  at 
almost  every  eruption,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
i&4arcumfereace,and.may  be  about  three  bondred 
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wai  fifef  feet  ifi  depth ;  its  eastern  border  is  con^ 
illeit&bly' higher  iftiati  the  western;  Its  sides  are 
formed  eff  ashes  and  cmders,  with  some  rocks  and 
Biascre»  of  kra  idtertnitigled ;  they  shelve  in  a  Ateep 
dtelhrity^  enclosing  at  the  bottom  a  flat  space  of 
abcmt  three  quarters  of  a  tnile  in  circnihfereiice. 
Wer  descended  sonde  way,  bat  observing' that  the 
kasttnotioq  or  noise  brought  great  qnantfttes  of 
Stthesand  stones  roUing  together  down  the  sides; 
and  being  eal)^  back  by  oor  guides,  who  assured 
US' that  we  could  Bot  in  siUety  go  lower  or  even 
ienlain  in  dar  station,  we  reascended:  Wa  #ete 
^eai*' enough  to  the  bottom  however  to  observe,* 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  crust  of  brown  bttrnt 
earth,  and  that  a  little  on  one  side  there  were 
l^ee  orifiete  -like  funnels,*  from  whence  ascended* 
a  vapor  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  crater  in  the  year  1802.  We 
reached  the  sumtnit  a  little  before  seveti,  audar 
We  had  asctinded  under  the  shade  of  the  niountain. 
we  had  yet  felt  no  -iaccMivenience  from  the  heat ; 
while  on  the  top  we  were  refreshed  by  a  strong 
wind  blowing  from  the  east,  ami  sat  down  on -the 
highest  <  point  of '  the  cone  to  contemplate  the 
pmspeet.  •  '  ^' 

Veravius- in 'about  three  Ihbd^and  six  btandfisd* 
ftiet  in  height,  and  of  cpcTr^  dcicfs  not  rank  amoi^ 
the  greater > mountains;  but^'its  situation  is  so  ad- 
vantageous, 'that  the  ^cene  whith  it  tinfolds  to  the 
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^jfi,  prob^Ij  spQ^aps  tb^  di(pli^ed  from;  t^ 
qf^e^  cmioepce.j  Tkpt  aoqofs.ifh  Nap}^,  ,^iidtb  im 
kaj,  its  iflaodfs  ^vA  ii»  hofdemg  prompntorkfi  s 
the  .whole  of  that  ddicions  xcgipn  J08tLyidQiMWiiir- 
9»t«d  the  Ccffnpm^  Felice  (happy  CampaAMi)^ 
wit)^  ^ta  nqmberlass,  towQs  and  fowiilike  viUagei. 
1%  }o9^9  itself  in  the  yaini^psity  pf  the  aea  oti  om 
4ide»  affd  oi^  the  oth^r  is  b(^:dai!ed  by  the  Apenh 
njim^  fprmin^.  a  s^micprcjcdar  fraoi^  of  yafioHi 
tlota  wd  bpld  putlki^,.  I  own  I  da.  ocit  admim 
YJiefTs  ^ke^  from  rery  .e\&aXeA  points;  thsy  ion 
dfMd  gii^  ^  v^ry  gcipd  g^ograpbioal  >  idea  of  n 
99PPJti^y ;  bnt  tb^y  destroy  all  the  iUosioos  of  raraA 
Wptyi  rediice  hills  ^d  Ya]ie§  to  the  same  fevel^ 
s^d  .^opfqiind  aU  the  grac^l  swells  and  boUofra 
1^1^  qpdolated  surface,  into  general  flatness  and 
UPtfprinity* 

.  The  D9ost  interesting  .^ject  seen  from  the 
anmmit  of  Vesavius  is  the  mountain  itself^  torn  to 
pfj^oes  by  asca'ies  of  convnlsiona^  and  atowed  with 
^^  own  rvins*  Vesnvins  may  be  said  to  have  two 
sommita ;  the  cone  which  I  have  described,  and 
flif^arated  from  it  by  a  deep  valley,  a  rid§e  called 
MPf^t^  Somma  from  a  town  that  stands  cm  its  side* 
The  distance  between  these  two  summits  in  a  strait 
Une^  may  be  nearly  two  thppsand  feet  The  iidge 
of^  the;  pidj^  towards  the  cone  presents  >ii  steqi. 
I'Qgg^  barren  precipi^^  on  the  otber  sid^  it 
shelves  gently  towards,  the  plain,  and  is<  covered 
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With  Vi^nre  and  Tillagm*  Tbs  talley  or-  deep 
delif  thtff;  wiqds  between  these  eminences  is  a  do* 
flobte  hfiHoW,  formed  entirely  of  calcined  stones^ 
cindecs,  and  asbes»  and  it  resembles  a  ^ost  shbter** 
raneons  forge^  tha  locky  roof  of  which  has  given 
way^  and  admitted  light  from  above*  Uenoe  it  is 
coojectared>  that  it  is  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
mountain^  as  the  ridge  that  bordecs  it,  or  the 
Monf»  Sonma,  is  tiie  remnant  of  the  exterior^  or 
onffosl  aw&ce  so  mwh  eekbrated  for  its  benty 
and  fertility,  previous  to  the  emptimi  of  the  yeat 
79  of  the  Christkn  eni4  It  is  indeed  proUibK^ 
that  thie  ibroeB  and  iconVirfbions  of  the  mebolaus 
In  that  first  treiwendoos  explosion  may  hare  totally 
shattered  its  apper  parts^  while  the  vast  gection  of 
ashesi  einderft^  ignited  stones,  and  melted  minerals, 
must  have  left  a  large  void  in  its  eentre^r  One 
entire  side  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been 
consumed  or  scattered  around  on  this  occasion^ 
while  the  other  remains  in  Monte  Smtma.  The 
cavity  thus  formed  was  filled  op  in  part  by  the 
matter  ejected  in  subsequent  eruptions^  and  gra- 
dually raised  iuto  tbe  present  cone,  which  howerer 
vari<$$*  ita  shape  with  every  new  agitation,  and  in- 
oreasi^s  or  diminishes  According  to  the  quantity  of 
materials  thrown  out  by  the  mountain.  Even  in 
the  last  eruption*',  it  lost  a  considerable  share  of 
its  elevation,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  after  having 
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been  raised  and  kept  anspended  in  the  air  fot  tome 
minntes,  snnk  into  the  crater  and  almost  filled  its 
cavity.  The  fire  raging  in  the  gnlph  below  having 
thus  lost  its  venty  burst  through  the  flank  of  the 
mcrantain,  aiid  poured  ont  a  torrent  of  lava  that, 
as  it  rolled  down  the  declivity,  swept  all  before  it, 
add  in  its  way  to  the  sea  destroyed  the  greater 
p^  of  Torre  dd  Greco. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  pheno- 
OKSBa  crfl.Vesnvios,  or  to  relate  the  details  of  its 
erQptt<nis,  which  have  been  very  nnmerons  since 
^lefiiBt' recorded  in  history  in  the  reign  of  Titns, 
so  well  described  by  IHiny  the  yonnger*  in  two 
well  known  epistles  to  Tacitns  the  historian.  I 
shall  only  observe  that  althongh  this  eruption  be 
the  first  of  which  we  have  an  account,  yet  Vesu- 
vius had  all  the  features  of  a  volcano,  and  particu- 
lariy  the  traces  of  a  crater  from  time  immemorial. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  being  hollowed  out  into  ca- 
verns, and  having  the  appearances  of  being  preyed 
upon  by  internal  fires ;  and  Florus  relates  a  stra- 
tagem employed  by  a  Roman  ofiicer,  who,  he  says, 
eoudncted  a  body  of  men  through  the  cavities  and 
subterraneous  passages  of  that  mountain^f*.  These* 
vestiges  however  neither  disfigured  its  form  nor 
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t  Silius  Italicus,  who  probably  witnessed  the  grand 
eniptioQy  seems  to  have  been  induced  by  the  preyiouv 
appearances  of  Vesuyius  to  indulge  himself  in  a  poetical 
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checked  its  fertility;  and  it  is  represented  as  a 
scene  of  beanty  and  abnndance^  coverisd  with  villas 
and  enliyened  by  population*^  when  the  eruption 
burst  forth  with  more  suddenness  and  more  fury 
than   any  similar  catastrophe  on   record.     The 


fiction,  and  represent  it  as  portending  the  carnage  of  CantuB 

by  a  tremendous  explosion — 

JBtneos  quoque  contorquens  e  oautibas  igneft 
Vesbius  into&uit,  scopulisque  in  nubila  jactis 
Phlegraeus  tetigit  trepidantia  sidera  vertex. 

Lib.  viii.  653. 
Then  too  Vesuvius  from  his  hollow  womb 
Sent  forth,  with  hideous  dm,  Mbaxaa  flames. 
And  hurling  rocky  masses  to  the  sky. 
The  top  of  Phlegra  touch'd  the  stars  of  Heav'n, 
That  trembled  at  the  uproar. 

*  Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Yesvius  umbris : 

Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus* 
S»c  juga,  quam  Nyss  coUes  plus  Bacchus  amarit. 

Hoc  ouper  Satyri  monte  dedere  chores. 
Heec  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedeemone  gratior  illi : 

Hie  locus  Hefculeo  nomine  clarus  erat. 
CSuncta  jacent  flammis  et  tristi  mer^a  flaviM : 

Nee  Superi  Tellent  hoc  lieuisse  sibi  I 

Mart.  Lib.  iv.  Epi£;.  44. 
Here  late  Vesuvius  fed  the  abundant  vine, 
The  gen'rous  grape  here  pour'd  the  streaming  wine ; 
On  these  fair  hills  their  dance  the  Satyrs  wove ; 
These  more  than  Nysa's  top  did  Bacchus  love ;  / 

More  dear  to  Venus  this  than  Spartan  ground ; 
This  for  Alcides'  name  was  far  renown'd. 
All  now  is  lost,  consum'd,  forlorn,  and  drear; 
The  0Qds.  m^%  mA  tb^ir  powVs  epntracte4  kfsn.- 
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darkness,  the  flames^  the '  agitation,  the  uproar, 
that  accompanied  this  explosion,  and  extended  its 
devastation  and  its  terror  so  widely,  might  na- 
tnrally  excite  among  many  of  the  degenerate  and 
epicurean  Romans  that  frequented  the  Campankm 
coasts,  the  opinion  that  the  period  of  universal 
destruction  was  arrived,  and  that  the  atoms  which 
formed  the  world  were  about  to  dissolve  their  for* 
tntious  combination,  and  to  plunge  the  universe 
once  more  into  chaos. 

The  last  eruption  took  place  in  1794;  the 
ashes,  cinders,  and  even  water,  thrown  from  the 
mountain  did  considerable  damage  to  the  towns  of 
Somma^  OttdHano^  aiiid  all  the  chtmmjacetit  nsgion ; 
but  the  principal  mischief  Was,  as  usual,  occasioned 
by  the  lava,  rivers  of  which,  as  I  have  already  re- 
lated,  poured  down  the  southern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. These  and  several  other  torrents  of  similar 
matter,  but  earlier  date,  are  «een  from  the  summit, 
and  may  be  traded  from  tfaeif  soutce  through  the 
whole  of  their  progress,  which  generally  terminates 
in  the  sea.  Tbey  are  narrow  at  first,  but  expand 
as  they  advance,  and  appear  like  so  many  tracks 
of  rich  black  mould  just  turned  up  by  the  plough. 
When  their  destructive  effects  are  considered,  one 
is  surprised  to  see  villas  placed  in  their  windings, 
vineyaids  waving  over  their  borders,  and  towns 
rising  in  the  very  middle  of  their  channels. 
Ravaged  and  tortured  as  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius 
has  been  for  so  many  ages^  it  must  appeariringular, 
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thttt  k  haa  not  been  abandoBed  by  its  iidttbilai^ 
and  tsonfligned  to  iihe  gemm  ofjm  widde»hftim 
MA  bis  own  peculiar  territory.  Bat  saoh  is  tbc 
ricbDess  of  tbe  soil^  and  so  slight  the  dainagfa 
cbcusioned  by  tbe  ^oleano^  wben  compared  to  llie 
produce  of  the  huids  fertilizied  by  its  ashes;  so 
d^Kgfatfiil  k  the  sitaation,  and  of  its  nonerMs 
inhabitants  so  small  the  nnmber  that  suffer  by  its 
agitatioK,  that  tbe  evil  when  divested  of  itsterri^ 
appearances  seems  an  ordinary  calamity^  not  ex«- 
ceeding  in  mischief  the  accidents  of  fire  bnd 
innndation  so  common  in  northern  countries.  The 
alarm  Js  indeed  great  on  tbe  approach  of  an  enip* 
tion^  because  it  is  usually  preceded  by  earthquakes ; 
but  when  once  the  fermenting  matter  finds  vent^ 
the  general  dangie»-  is  considered  as  overhand  the 
progress  of  the  phenomena  becomes  an  object  of 
mere  cariosity  to  all,  excepting  to  the  cultivators 
6f  the  lands  wbidi  the  lava  actually  rolls  over,  or 
seems  likely  to  ravage  in  its  progress. 

We  descended  the  ^one  or  upper  part  of  the 
tnouatain  with  great  ease  and  i^pidily,  as  the 
ashes  yielding  to  the  tread  prevented  slipping,  and 
enabled  us  to  hasten  our  pace  without  danger. 
From  the  Atrio  del  Caoalli  we  proceeded  towards 
a  bed  of  lava  ejected  in  the  last  eruption,  and 
found  its  appearance  very  different  from  that 
which  we  had  observed  from  the  summit.  Thence 
it  resembled  long  stripes  of  new  ploughed  land ; 
here  it  was  like  the  surface  of  a  dark  muddy 
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atmiD  alnvoked  by  a  hnrricane^  and  frozen  id  a 
state  of  agitation ;  presenting  roagh  broken  masses 
rolling  over  each  otber^  with  a  bnge  fragment 
rising  here  and  there  above  the  rest^  like  a  wave 
distorted  by  the  tempest  and  congealed  in  its  falL 
The  exterior  parts  of  this  torrent  of  fire  are  cold^ 
hot  tJae  sand  produced  by  the  friction  and  the 
crambling  of  the  interior  parts,  although  it  is  now 
eight  years  since  the  eruption^  is  still  too  hot' to 
bold  in  the  hand,  as  is  indeed  the  earth  itself 
under,  or  in  immediate  contact  with  these  once 
glowing  masses.  We  continued  our  descent,  and 
again  reached  Portia  about  eleven  o'clock*. 


«  Notwithstanding  the  encomium  of  Martialp  the  summit 
of  Vesuvius  is  represented  by  Strabo,  that  is  sometime  be- 
fore the  eruption  of  79,  as  flat  and  totally  barren.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  the  intervals  of  some  of  the  eruptions,  its 
summity  and  ev«n  the  hollow  of  the  crater,  was  covered  with 
verdue  and  forest  trees,  as  Astrmti,  a  long  extinguished  vol- 
cano, is  at  present.  The  number  of  eruptions,  including 
that  of  1794,  is  said  to  be  about  thirty-one ;  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  in  all  these  eruptions  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
persons  perilled,  while  in  one  eruption  of  Etna  three  times 
that  number  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  one  town  only, 
Caianea. 
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Herculaneum,  Papyri — Torre  del  Greco — Pompeii; 
its  Theatres f  Temple^  Porticos y  and  Vtlla,  general 
Appearance  and  Effect — Excursion  to  the  Ague- 
Aicty  and  Palace  of  Caserta. 

PoRTici  is  a  small  town  about  six  miles  from 
Naples^  on  the  sea  shore^  and  at  the  foot  of  Veso* 
vios;  its  principal  ornament  is  a  royal  palace* 
Under  this  town  and  palace  lies  buried,  at  the 
depth  of  seventy  feet  under  accumulated  beds  of 
lava^  the  city  oi  Herculanmm^  the  first  victim  of 
the  fires  of  Vesuvius.  Its  name  and  catastrophe 
were  too  well  recorded  to  be  forgotten;  but  its 
site,  though  marked  out  by  the  ancients  with  tole- 
rable precision,  was  a  subject  of  debate  among  the 
learned^  till  an  accident  determined  the  contro- 
versy. A  peasant  sinking  a  well  in  his  garden 
found  several  fragments  of  marble.  The  prince 
jyEJbeufy  being  informed  of  the  circumstance^ 
purchased  the  spot^  and  continuing  the  excava- 
tions discovered  various  statues^  pillars,  and  even 
a  whole  temple  of  the  finest  marble,  adorned  with 
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statues.  The  Neapolitan  government  then  inter- 
posedy  and  suspended  all  further  excavations  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  at  which  time,  instead 
of  satisfying  the  public  curiosity  and  doing  itself 
immortal  honor  by  purchasing  the  village  and 
buildings  above,  and  laying  open  the  whole  city 
below,  it  bought  the  ground,  but  with  charac- 
teristic stupidity  resolved  to  coyer  it  with  a  palace* 
The  excavations  were  indeed  qontinned  occasion- 
ally but  negligently,,  and  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
profit  than  of  liberal  curiosity.  However,  a  basi- 
lica, two  temples,  and  a  theatre  were  successively 
discovered  and  stripped  of  their  numerous  piUars 
and  statues.  Streets  were  observed,  paved,  and 
flagged  on  the  sides,  and  private  houses^  and  even 
monuments  explored.  A  prodigious  number  of 
statues  of  bronze  of  diflPerent  sizes,  pillars  of  mw- 
ble  and  alabaster,  and  paintings  and  mosaica, 
many  entire  and  in  high  preservation,  others  frac- 
tured and  daoaaged,  have  been  drawn  from  the  edi- 
fices of  this  subterraneous  city,  and  give  a  high 
idea  of  its  opulence :  to  these  we  may  add  every 
species  of  ornaments  us^d  in  dress,  of  weapons 
wad  armor,  of  kitchen  utensik  and  domestic  furni^ 
ture,  of  agricultural  and^  cbirurgical  instruments. 
More  treasures,  without  doubt,  might  be  ex-^ 
tracted  from  this  long  forgotten  mihe  of  antiquity, 
but  the  almost  inconceivable  indifference  of  the 
Spanish  court,  and  the  indolence  with  which  the 
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excavations  have  been  carried  on :  as  well  as  the 
manner,  which  is  more  influenced,  by  a  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  heavy  useless  modern  palace,  than 
by  any  considerations  of  curiosity  and  interest  in 
the  ancient  city,  have  hitherto  in  spite  of  public 
eagerness  checked  or  rather  suspended  the  under* 
taking.  At  present^  the  theatre  is  the  only  part 
open  to  inspection  ;  the  descent  is  by  a  long  flight 
of  stairs  wide  and  convenient,  but  the  darkness 
below  is  too  deep  to  be  dispelled  by  the  feeble 
glare  of  a  few  torches ;  and  some  of  the  seats  for 
the  spectators,  and  the  front  of  the  stage,  are  the 
only  objects  distinguishable.  The  other  excava* 
tions  are  filled  up,  as  the  method  is  to  open  one 
only  at  a  time,  always  filling  that  which  is  aban* 
doned  with  the  rubbish  drawn  from  that  which  is 
newly  ppened. 

Emerging  from  this  gloomy  cavern  we  turned 
to  the  palace,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  repo- 
sitory  of  the  numberless  articles  collected  in  Her^ 
culaneum  and  Pompeii.  Unfortunately  the  ftimi- 
ture  of  these  apartments,  which  had  all  been 
packed  up  and  carried  to  Palermo  on  the  approach 
of  the  French,  either  had  not  arrived  or  bad  not 
been  unpacked ;  we  had  therefore  the  mortification 
to  find  the  numerous  cases  empty,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  content  ourselves  with  the  inspectJon  of 
some  pictures  in  the  rooms  below,  and  some  pave« 
ments  in  those  above.     Of  the  former,  the  subject! 
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are.geaerally  taken  from  inythology ;  some  how-* 
ever  are  fantastic  landscapes^  and  others  arabesque 
decorations ;  the  design  is  bold  and  gracefol^  bat 
the  execution  oftentimes  indifferent :  hence  they 
are  supposed  to  be  copies  of  celebrated  pictures 
taken  by  ordinary  painters.  The  pavements  of 
the  upper  rooms  are  ancient^  and  some  of  un- 
common beauty,  formed  of  marble  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  and  arranged  with  exquisite  taste 
and  effect. 

But  of  all  the  articles  of  this  collection  how- 
ever curious^  and  of  all  the  treasures  drawn  from 
Herculaneum  however  valuable,  the  most  curious 
and  most  valuable  are^  without  doubt,  the  manu- 
scripts there  discovered.  Qf  these  a  considerable 
number  dissolved  into  dust  as  soon  as  exposed  to 
the  air,  while  others  though  scorched  or  rather 
burnt  resist  the  action  of  that  element.  The  nom* 
her  of  the  latter  may,  I  believe,  be  about  eighteen 
hundred.  As  a  very  small  part  of  Herculanmrn 
has  hitherto  been  explored  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  if  a  general  excavation  were  made,  ten  times 
the  number  of  manuscripts  abovementioned  might 
be  discovered,  and  among  them  perhaps,  or  rather 
very  probably  some  of  the  first  works  of  antiquity, 
th'e  loss  of  which  has  been  so  long  lamented.  The 
destruction  of  the  palace  of  Portkij  and  of  the 
village  o(  Redna  would  without  doubt  be  abun* 
dantly  compensated  by  the  recovery  of  the  Decads 
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of  Titus  Livins  and  of  the  books  wanting  in  Taci- 
tas^  or  of  the  treatise  of  Cicero  De  Gloria^  or  of 
his  Dialogues  De  RepubUcA^  that  grand  repository 
of  all  the  political  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  The 
first  mannscripts  unfolded  were  Greek,  and  As 
Herculaneum  was  known  to  be  a  Grreek  city,  it 
was  presumed  that  the  whole  collection  might  be 
in  that  language;  but  several  Latin  works  have 
been  found  since,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be-^ 
lieve  that  in  a  city  so  rich,  and  inhabited  by  so 
many  wealthy  Romans^  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable libraries  both  public  and  private,  and  of 
course,  complete  collections  of  Roman  authors. 

The  mode  of  unrolling  these  mannscripts  was 
invented  by  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  So- 
maschi  (a  body  of  clergy  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  youth),  but  as  the  government  of 
Naples,  though  it  employed  him  and  an  assistant 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  process,  did  not  how- 
ever give  much  encouragement  to  the  undertaking, 
the  work  languished,  and  the  manuscripts  long 
remained  a  neglected  treasure.  At  length,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  munificence  that  does 
equal  honor  to  his  taste  and  his  public  spirit,  un- 
dertook to  defray  the  expences,  and  selected  a  per- 
son, not  only  qualified  for  the  task  by  his^  deep 
and  extensive  information,  but  peculiarly  adapted 
to  it  by  his  zeal  and  perseverance.  The  gentle- 
man alluded  to  is  Mr.  Hayter,  a  clergyman  of  the 
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Gbnrcb  of  England,  who  ie  novO"  esti^blisbed  at 
Partici^  and  superintends  the  process  of  unfolding 
the  p(gg/ri  with  indefat^able  aseidnity*  Nei^er  in^ 
deed  were  vigilance  and  patience  more  necessarjjr, 
as  the  method  employed  requires  the  most  delicate 
topch,  and  the  most  unremitting  attention.  One 
hasty  gesture  may  spoil  a  whole  v(dnme,  and  the 
most  important  and  most  laborious  task  of  the 
superintendent  is  to  prevent  snch  accidents  by  re* 
pressing  the  eagerness  of  the  workmen.  To  this 
tedionsness^  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  operation  itself^  and  to  the  ^lifficulty  of  pro- 
curing steady  workmen  in  a  country  where  ardor 
and  impetuosity  are  the  predominant  features  of 
the  national  character^  must  be  attributed  the  alow 
and  almost  imperceptible  progress  of  this  under- 
taking. It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
supposing  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  zeal  and  on  the  same  principles  as  at  present, 
centurjes  must  elapse  before  the  manuscripts  now 
in  hand  can  be  unrolled,  and  their  contents  given 
to  the  public.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  such 
is  the  extreme  frailty  of  the  papyri  themselves, 
that  with  all  the  care  and  precaution  imaginable, 
not  one  probably  can  escape  mutilation,  and  pass 
through  the  process  without  some  detriment,  or 
rather  without  material  defalcation. 

The  fate  of  HercuUmmm  naturally  reminds  us 
of  Fompeiif  which  was  destined  to  perish  by  the 
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same  dbastrons  catastrophe  in  the  first  century, 
and  to  arise  again  from  ks  tomb  in  the  eighteenth. 
We  aceordiiigly  made  an  ezcnrsion  to  this  town 
on  Monday  the  7th  of  Jone.  It  is  about  foartee» 
miles  from  Naples,  on  the  road  to  Nccera.  From 
Naples  to  Torre  del  Greco  the  highway  is  almost  a 
street,  so  <dose  are  the  villas,  Tfllages,  and  towns 
to  each  other.  As  the  road  runs  along  the  coast, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Vesnvios,  every  break  gives  on 
one  side  a  view  of  the  bay,  on  the  other  of  the 
monntain. 

Torre  del  Greco  still  presents  in  its  shattered 
booses,  half  boned  chmrches,  and  streets  almost 
choked  op  with  lava,  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
ravage  of  the  last  eraption«  The  depth  of  the 
destrnCtive  torrent  is  in  some  places  five-and* 
twenty  feet;  so  that  tli^  entrance  into  several 
honses  is  now  in  die  second  story ;  and  into  ooe 
church,  through  the  great  window  over  the  western 
door.  Some  edifices  were  entirely  destroyed ; 
others  were  surrounded,  incntsted  and  filled  with 
lava,  and  may  perhaps  give  a  very  accomte  idea  of 
the  state  cXHerculaneum  at  the  time  of  its  destruc* 
tioD.  The  inhabitants,  after  having  seen  their 
town  in  part  levelled  with  the  ground  or  swal- 
lowed mp  in  the  fiery  deluge,  and  in  part  shaken 
and  disjointed,  would  have  been  excusable  if  they 
had  transferred  the  wreck  of  their  property  to 
some  other  less  obnoxious  quarter.     But  the  dis- 
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asters  to  wbieb  tbeir  conntry  is  ezpned  seem  ra- 
ther to  increase  than  diminish  their  attaehmeiit; 
and  when  we  passed^  a  new  city  was  already  rising 
i^n  the  roins  of  the  former. 

A  French  traveller  who  noticed  this  persevering 
spirit  some  years  ago^  attributes  it  to  tbe  blindness 
and  folly  of  the  homan  race^  and  very  mgenionsfyy 
and  at  the  same  time  mnch  to  the  credit  of  his 
species  compares  them  to  ants  which  never  fail  to 
repair  their  nests  how  often  soever  they  may  be 
ravaged  and  crnmbled  to  pieces.  Addison  ob^ 
served  near  a  century  ago,  that  even  in  his  time 
the  principal  object  of  some  French  writers  seemed 
to  be  io  degrade  and  vilify  hnman  nature:  and 
since  that  period  whole  swarms  of  deolaimers  and 
sophists  have  risen  in  succession  to  provoke  and 
justify  a  more  extensive  application  of  the  remark* 
The  English  nation,  much  to  its  credit,  differs  id 
this  respect,  as  indeed  in  many  others,  very  widely 
from  its  rival  neighbors,  and  is  united  with  the 
wise,  the  good,  the  great  of  all  ages  and  countries 
in  a  glorious  confederacy  to  support  the  dignity 
and  the  grandeur  of  our  common  nature.  In  op- 
position therefore  to  the  sagacious  president,  we 
may  venture  to  praise  the  inhabitants  of  Torre  del 
GrecOp  and  consider  their  perseverance  which  un- 
dismayed by  the  most  tremendous  disasters,  still 
pursues  its  object,  as  a  sublime  sentiment  that  in- 
dicates the  greatness  of  man,  and  displays  at  once 
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his  coamge  and  his  reeowces.  Camilltis  preferrad 
a  cottage^  Htnid  the  rai&s  of  Rome  still  sin^kiag 
after  the  Gallic  conflagration^  to  the  paiapes  of 
Veii;  and  the  natives  of  this  town  prefer  their 
conntr  J,  though  on  the  vei^  of  a  fiery  abyss,  to  a 
secure  bat  for^n  mansion.  We  applaud  the  ps^^ 
triotiam  of  the  former;  why  should  we  not  praise 
the  spirit  of  the  latter  *  ? 

The  town  of  Torre  dd  Greco  was  supposed  by 
Cinverius  to  occupy  the  site  of  Hercukmum^  be- 
cause the  distances  nearly  corresponded,  and  ia-i 
scriptions  have  be?li  found  that  seem  to  corfohu^ 
rate  this  conjecture.  In  fact,  making  aliowanei^ 
for  the  extent  of  the  ancient  town,  thene  is  little 
more  thfin  three  qbarters  of  a  mile  differencej  99 
that  its  name  and  jurisdiction  extended  probabljt 
much  farther.  Hence  the  SaUna  (salt-pits),  yrhUh 
lay  on  the  coast  iurther  on,  and  probably  near  if 
not  beyond  Torre  d'Amionciata,  were  called  Hermr 
bmemes.    The  road  to  this  last-mentioned  town 


*  Adeo  nihil  teoet  soiam  patriee,  nee  heec  terra  qaam  ma-' 
trem  appellamus ;  sed  in  superficie,  tignisque  caritas  nobis 
patriae  pendet  ?—  Tit  Liv.  lib.  v.  cap.  54. 

**  Is  then  the  soil  of  our  country^  and  this  land  which  we 
call  our  mother,  of  no  account?  and  is  our  affection  for  our 
countiy  connected  only  with  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  oar 
house  is  built,  and  the  beams  of  which  it  is  composed  ? " 
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crosses  various  beds  of  lava,  poured  out  at  di^ 
ferent  periods  :  it  is  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance bordered  with  houses  and  villas,  and  enli- 
vened by  perpetual  crowds  and  agitation. 

Beyond  Ihrre  (fAnnonciata  the  road  turns  a 
littie  from  the  sea,  and  crosses  the  ancient  Pi^ 
Pompetana,  once  perhaps  a  narsb,  now  a  rich 
plain,  raised  and  fertih'zed  by  the  very  ashes  which 
buried  the  unfortunate  Pompeii.  We  stopped  at 
a  farm-faouse  in  appearance,  and  alighting  in  dbe 
cotirt  found  ourselves  in  the  quarters  of  a  legioa 
(tf  Roman  soldiers :  the  destination  and  date  of 
this  edi6ce,  its  form  and  coloring,  the  names  and 
jests  of  the  soldiers  scribbled  on  the  walls,  fresh 
as  if  written  yesterday,  are  objects  sufficiently  cu- 
rious to  interest  without  the  aid  of  architecture,  of 
which  Ais  building  cannot  boast;  it  is  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  portico  on  all  sides,  supported  by 
Doric  pillars  df  brick  plastered*  over  and  painted 
alternately  red  and  yellow,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  in  the  middle  of  each  side  which  are  blue ; 
behind  are  numerous  apartments  about  fourteen 
feet  square.  Immediately  behind  the  barracks  are 
two  theatres,  one  small  and  supposed  to  have  been 
covered,  the  other  large;  both  these  edifices  were 
lined  with  marble,  beautifully  paved,  and  in  every 
raspect  highly  finkfaed.  The  pavement  of  the  arenae 
of  the  smaller  theatre  is  entire,  and  engraved  on  it. 
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io  a  line  parallel  with  tbe  Mage,  are  the  foUowiog 
WMds  in  large  brass  leltera, 

M.  OCULATIUS,   M.  F.  VERUS  IIVIR   PRO 
LUDIS* 

la  other  respeds  tibese  theatres  are  exactly  of  die 
same  form  as  the  Teatro  Olimpico  of  PaUtuiio  at 
Venma :  baviDg  like  it  a  narrow  proBceniom,  and 
three  entrances  (one  large^  the  ol^er  two  less)  to 
tbe  stage  from  tbe  scenery  behind.  la  the  larger 
of  these  fabrics  the  seats  rest  onr  the  side  of  a  hiU» 
abow  whidi  was  a  colonnade  or  poftico  ooptBininii* 
eating  with  a  public  walk  or  rather  Umatmg  pmi 
of  a  foraoi.  The  side  of  a  hill  was  indeed  peoii«> 
liarly  favorable  to  tbe  arrangements  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  and  seems  to  have  been  frequently  duwea 
for  the  parpose.  These  theatres  when  discovered 
were  nearly  entire ,;  they  have  since  been  stripped 
of  their  decorations,  bat  still  retain  all  their  ebarao- 
teristic  features. 

Tbe  templq^of  Isis  is  behind  the  little  tbeap^e, 
and  occnpies  an  angle  formed  by.  two  streets.  It 
conskts  of  a  small  conrt  supported  by  Doric  piU 
lars^  at  ^one  €nd  of  wbieh  is  tbe  cella  raised  on 
several  steps ;  to  this  cdia  there  are  two  doprs^  one 
IB  front  opening  on  the  conrt,  tbe  other  on  •  tbe 


^ffarcus  OcttlattiiSf  and  Marcus  F.  Vehis,  overseers  df 
Ibtt  publie  games. 
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Side ;  in  the  back  of  the  ceUa  is  a  piece  ci  briek-* 
work  nearly  breast  high^  mnniiig  from  side  to  side, 
and  leaning  against  the  wall;  it  is  hollow  and 
arched,  and  open  at  each  end  with  steps  eondoct^ 
ing  to  it.  This  circumstance  has  induced  the 
Gcenmi  to  represent  it  as  a  lurking  place  for  the 
priests,  who,  they  say,  gave  answers  from  thence 
in  the  name  of  the  idol  that  stood  above ;  and  it 
has  thus  afforded  the  profound  president  De  Paty 
an  opportunity  of  declaiming  against  priestcraft ; 
while  a  female  traveller  with  all  the  piety  and  ten- 
demess  of  her  sex  laments  the  fate  of  the  poor  d6^ 
ktded  votaries.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  eloqueoee 
and  so  much  compassion  should  be  thrown  away, 
but  BO  they  have  been  upon  the  present  occasion. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  that  oracles 
were  ever  given  at  Pompeii^  as  this  was  a  privi-- 
l^e  reseryed  to  the  ancient  and  more  renowned 
temples ;  in  the  second  place,  oracles  had  ceased 
every  where  long  before  this  temple  or  edicula 
(for  it  scarce  deserves  the  former  appellation)  was 
erected;  thirdly,  these  entrances  are  too  public, 
and  the  whole  contrivance  too  gross  to  dupe  the 
dullest  peasant,  much  less  the  polished  inhabitants 
of  Pompm.  There  is  close  to  the  Cella,  a  room 
in  which  a  skeleton  was  discovered.  There  are 
niches  where  various  statues  of  Venus,  Priapus^ 
&c.  were  found,  which  with  the  furniture,  marbles, 
and  pictures,  were  transported  to  Portki.    The 
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whole  of  this  edifice  appeared  to  me  ill-propor- 
tioned in  form,  and  poor  in  materials ;  its  pillars 
are  brick  plastered^  and  most  of  its  ornaments  are 
stucco. 

Behind  this  temple  on  one  side  is  a  court  sar- 
rounded  with  a  portico^  supported  by  sixteen  Doric 
pillars :  from  a  sort  of  pulpit  on  one  side,  I  should* 
suppose  it  intended  for  some  public  assembly* 
Another  court  follows  with  a  similar  portico,  and 
communicates  with  the  grand  portico  of  the 
theatre,  supported  by  more  than  sixty  stone  pillars 
of  the  same  order,  that  is,  Doric,  but  in  propor- 
dim  bordering  upon  Tuscan.  Near  thiis  porti<^ 
lie  several  fragments  of  columns,  of  a  much  larger 
size  and  of  bolder  proportions ;  as  the  excavations 
have  beien  carried  no  farther  on  this  side,  it  is 
diflScult  to  form  any  conjecture  about  their  des- 
tination ;  perhaps  they  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  may  have  been  thrown  down  and 
laid  in  their  present  situation  by  the  earthquake 
which  nearly  destroyed  this  city  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  eruption  that  buried  it  finally.  The 
damage  occasioned  by  the  first  disaster  was  never 
probably  repaired,  and  seems  to  account  for  the 
apparent  want  of  architectural  magnificence  in  a 
city,  equal  perhaps  in  size  and  population  to 
Herculaneum,  and  complimented  by  Seneca  with 
the  addition  of  ^^  cekbrem  Campame  urbem*^ 

*  A  celebrated  city  of  Campania. 
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The  street  which  raos  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  soldiers*  quarters  to  ihe  gate  is  narrow,  that 
is,  only  aboBt  thirteen  feet  wide,  formed  like  the 
Via  Appia  at  Itri^  and  other  places  where  it  le- 
Hiaiiis  entire,  of  large  stones  fitted  to  each  other  in 
their  original  form,  without  being  cot  or  broken 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  on  each  sidle  parapets 
raised  about  two  feet  above  the  middle,  and  about 
diree  feet  wide.  The  pavement  is  furrowed  hj 
two  deep  ruts,  whieb  shew  evidently  that  the  car- 
riages always  kept  the  same  line,  and  that  the 
wbede  were  aboot  four  feet  asunder ;  of  course 
tliey  must  have  all  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
and  had  regular  boura  for  coming  and  going,  as 
there  is  not  room  for  two,  and  even  if  there  were, 
the  stone  posts*  which  are  placed  at  intervals  would 
oUige  them  to  return  to  the  trade.  The  honses 
on  either  side  stand  dose  to  each  other,  seem  to 
have  been  shops  of  difierent  kinds,  were  of  the 
same  elevation^  and  nearly  the  same  size,  all  paved 
and  painted  much  in  the  same  manner.  In  one  of 
these  buildings  were  fbond  several  unfinished  sta- 
tues, that  announce  the  work-shop  of  a  statuary. 
In  another,  the  word  Salfoe  (welcome),  engraved  in 
large  characters  on  the  threshold  in  Mosaic,  indi- 
cate, it  may  be  supposed,  the  readiness  of  a  pub- 
lican to  welcome  his  guests.  In  one,  the  amphorse^ 
which  contained  wine,  still  remain;  and  on  the 
marble  slab  that  served  as  a  sbopboard  are  the 
marks  of  cups  or  glasses.    The  gate  has  one  large 
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central  and  two  less  opemngs  on  the  side,  with 
parapets  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  street ;  witb<- 
oat,  bat  close  to  it^  are  semicircalar  recesses  with 
stone  seats^  and  beyond  a  tomb  and  a  palnm^ 
barinm  or  receptacle  of  cinerary  urns. 

The  most  perfect  and  most  corioas  object  that 
has  been  yet  discovered  is  a  villa  at  a  little  dis* 
tance  from  the  town*  It  consists  of  three  courts ; 
in  the  &rst  and  largest  is  a  pond,  and  in  the  centre 
an  edicnla  or  little  temple;  there  are  nmneront 
apartments  of  every  description  paved  in  Mosaic, 
colored  and  adorned  with  various  paintings  on 
the  walls,  all  in  a  very  beaotifnl  style.  Thebailtis 
in  this  villa  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  object 
of  laxnrioQS  indnlgence,  and  are  laid  out  willl  ar 
refinement  of  art  and  contrivance  that  can  receive 
few  or  no  improvements  from  all  oor  modem  in* 
ventions*  In  the  cellars  under  l^e  portico  of  the 
great  court,  were  discovered  several  female  skele- 
tons in  a  row  witb  their  backs  against  the  Walt  s 
tbe  ashes  which  had  gradually  worked  their  Mray 
into  every  comer,  had  hardened  into  a  solid  mass^ 
which  when  removed  was  found  in  some  places 
imprest  with  the  form  of  the  bosom,  and  even  re« 
taining  part  of  tbe  garment.  At  the  door  of  tbe 
same  court  were  found  two  other  skeletons,  one 
with  a  key,  the  other  with  a  purse  grasped  in  bis 
hand.  This  villa  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Arrius :  the  name  of  Arrins  has  no  charm  in  its 
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sooiid !  what  traveller  while  visHing  it  woald  not 
wi$h  to  persuade  himself  that  be  was  ranging  over 
the  apartments  of  Cicero*s  Pompeianum.  It  stood 
in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town,  and  possibly  on 
this  very  spot.  It  was  a  favorite  retreat,  and 
QiDch  frequented  by  Cicero  and  his  friends  Atticos, 
Hortensins,  Sutpicins,  &c.  From  it  he  sailed  to 
Greece,  in  order  to  join  Pompey,  after  having  de- 
dined  the  dubious  offer  of  the  three  cohorts  sta- 
tioned at  Prnnpeii.  At  all  events,  if  the  excava- 
tioiis  were  carried  on  with  spirit^  and  on  a  large 
swle,  there  is  no  doubt  bat  that  Cicero's  villa 
woold  be  founds  and  probably  some  inscription, 
statue,  or  other  circumstance,  recording  the  name 
(^  the  most  illustrious  of  its  proprietors. 

The  houses  are  on  a  small  scale,  generally  of 
one^  sometimes  of  two  stories;  the  principal  apart- 
meat%  are  always  behind,  enclosing  a  court  with 
a  portico  round  it,  and  a  marble  cistern  in  the 
middle;  two  had  glass  windows,  in  the  others 
>  shutters  only  were  nsed ;  the  pavements  are  all 
mosaic,  and  the  walls  are  stained  with  mild  colors; 
the  decorations  are  basso  relievos  in  stucco,  and 
paintings  in  medallions.  Marble  seems  to  have 
been  common.  On  the  whole,  Pompeii,  in  all  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  modern  Italian  towns,  with 
this  only  difference,  that  in  point  of  general  ap- 
pearance the  latter  have,  I  think,  the  advantage. 
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It  mwt  bavever  be  rememberad,  tbit  Fonpm  fad 
already  been  damaged  by  an  eaitbqiiake*^  that  the 
roofs  and  upper  parts  of  the  booses  have  been 
borne  down  by  the  wagfat  of  ashes  and  pinaice 
stones  npon  them ;  and  in  shorty  that,  as  not  mom 
than  a  quarter  of  the  town  has  been  hidierto«i&f 
plored^  boildmgs  of  greater  magnificence  may  stift 
MEnain  nndiscovered. 

Jt  is  genarally  supposed,  that  the  destmctioii 
of  this  city  was  sadden  and  unexpected ;  and  it  is 
erm  recorded  that  the  peojde  were  surprised  and 
oYerwhebned  at  once  by  the  Tolcanic  shower 
while  in  the  theatre -f*.  But  this  opinioB  seems 
Ul»foonded ;  the  number  of  skeletons  discovered  in 
Po9f^m  does  not  amount  to  sixty,  and  supposing 
it  to  have  been  ten  times  that  number,  it  would 
still  be  very  inconsiderable  when  compared  to  die 
extent  and  population  of  the  city.  It  may  pei]M)is 
be  doubted,  whether  Pemp^  was  ever  fully  re- 
stored and  repeopled  after  the  earthquake  of  sixty* 
three ;  but  it  certainly  was  repaired  in  part,  and 
inhabited  by  a  very  co08ida:uble  body  of  citiaras, 
as  must  appear  from  the  state  in  which  the  booses 


*  Motu  terns  cslebrs  Csmpanise  opiMdam,  Pompeii  cof- 
ruit— 7ac.  Ann,  xr.  88. 

**  Pompeii,  a  celebrated  town  of  CampaiMa,  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake/' 

t  Dio  Izvi. 

VOIi.  Ill,  B 
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and  afMivemeiito  ai«  at^thts  day^  tbet'iS)  paioledl 
and  ornameote^  not  only  with  neatness^  but  even 
wkbeleganqe, 

A9  for  the  circnmstaoee  of  the  inbabitants^  o^ 
eitber  Herculamum  or  Pompeii^  beiag  snrpriseft 
uriiile  in  the  theatre,  it  16  so  palpable  an  altsurdily,' 
Aat  it  ia  diifficate  to  conceive  bow  the  hiatoriani 
aboTe-mentioned  could  relate  it  with  M  mncfr 
gvavity.  It  may  be  qnestig|ied  whather  ei^n  one 
dEeletoa  was  fonnd  in  or  near  the  theatres  at  eMiei* 
phce.  T\ke  first  agnation,  >  and  the  tbnealientn^ 
a^eet  of  the  mountain,  must  have  baniahe4  mirths 
and  anraseiqent  fiair  from  ifs  borders,  and  filled 
erery  heaipt  wit^  awe,  expectation,  and  t^tfor.< 
Wbtks  the  earth  was  raddngi  under  their  feet,  and 
the  flsonntain  bellowing  ov^er  their  beads  ^  white 
the  wnntry  was  deluged  with  liquid  Q[re,  and  the 
wfmie  atinosphere  was  loaded  with  ^shels  and  8ul<^ 
phur^  the  people  of  the  towns  immediately  witbin 
tlie  range  ^f  destruction  could  not  have  been  sd 
fvMtic  ap  to  sit  down  quietly  t&  theatrical  exhibit 
tions.  Symptoms,  indeed,  of  the  approaching 
explosion  bad  manifested  themselves  in  numbers 
and  manner  sufficiently  terrific  to  alarm  the  strong- 
est minds,  particularly  when  not  accustomed  to 
voloaqic  phenoi9^na.  Not  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
vious earthquakes  mentioned  by  Pliny*,  because 

♦  Ep,  Lib.  vi,  «o. 
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not  imcqiDiiion  on  that  eoa^  Di0  relates  that 
the  sammit  of  the  mountain  was  thronged  yfiA 
epectresi  who  sometioaes  mo^ed  along  its  brows^ 
and  sometimes  raising  themselves  from  the  ground, 
flitted  through  the  air  in  hideous  and  gigantic 
shapes^.  -  This  appearance  was  probablj  occasioned 
hy  the  vapors  working  thvoogh  the  creviees  of 
tlie  earthy  and  rising  and  expanding  as  they  eseaped 
from  confinement ;  an  apfMamnoe  which  a  svpeir^ 
^tions  and  terrified  populace  might  easily  metii* 
morphose  into  fiends  and  furies.  Plifiy,  in  the 
SMde  epistle,  describe  the  cloud  risidg  from  Veaiw 
vins  in  the  form  pf  a  pine,  observed  at  JSictms 
about  the  iseventh  hour  pf  the  day^  or  cme  o^dwk 
p69t  meridimi  (in  the  afternoon)*  The  eUer  Pliny 
embarked  shortly  after;  (the  younger,  who  re- 
mained at  Misemu^  seems  from  his  own  account 
to  hare  been  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  cnriosity, 
on  this  occasion  so  well  calculated  to  caU  foitli 
both^).     As  the  wind  was  ikir,  be  must  bwre 


^  f^hai  liburoicam  aptari :  w^,  f  i  venire  uua  veUein, 
facit  copiam.  Respond!  studere  me  malle ;  et  forte  ipse 
quod  scriberem,  dederatf.  Plin.  E/>.  vi.  16.  What  lesson 
could  books  afibrd  equal  to  that  which  nature  was  then  ex- 
hit^l/iipg?  W^  find  ^iqi  ^terwards  makii^  extracta  from 
livy,  in  circumstances  still  more  astonishing  ! 

t  He  orders  his  pinnace  to  be  got  ready,  and  offers  to 
take  me  with  him,  if  I  was  so  disposed.  I  replied  that  I  had 
rather  attend  to  my  studies ;  and  in  fact  he  himself  had  given 
me  something  to' write. 
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lieacbed  the  coast  of  HeraUanemn  or  Ponqpen  about 
fMr  o*clock« 

As  he  approached,  the  shallowoess  of  the  sea^ 
occasioned  perhaps  by  the  agitation  and  the  swell 
of  the  earth  nnder  (not  certainly  by  the  rnins  of 
the  mornitain,  as  his  nephew  expresses  it)  obliged 
bim  to  change  his  course,  and  to  torn  to  Stabia. 
&abue  stood  on  or  near  the  side  of  Castell  it  Mare, 
w|uch  still  bears  its  name,  at  least  in  ecclesiastical 
jipoceedii^  and  records,  and  is  about  three  miles 
firom  Pmnpai.  Here  he  foond  bis  friend  prepared 
^or  the  event,  with  vessels  ready  and  his  baggage 
iokk  boards  the  alarm  had  been  general  long  before, 
for  we  find  that  a  message  from  Rama  (now  R^ 
wia)  a  naval  station  at  the  very  foot  of  Vesuvius^ 
had  reached  him  before  he  set  omt  from  Misenm* 
He  converses  with  his  friend,  goes  to  sapper,  and 
retires  to  rest.  In  the  mean  time  the  mountain 
.i^ipears  on  £re,  probably  from  the  eruption  of  the 
lava;  and  ashes  imd  pnmice  stones,  which  had 
begun  to  fall  some  hours  before,  now  showered 
down  in  such  quantites  as  almost  to  fill  the  ad- 
joining court.  This  shower,  which  seems  to  have 
continued  all  liightand  during  part  of  the  morning 
^jam  dies  alibis  ilUc  nox  omnibus  mctibm  mgrior 
densitlrque*)  was  probably  that  which  overwhelmed 


^  Now,  though  it  was  day  elsewhere. 
Darkest  and  thickest  night  contiDtted  these. 
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Pompdi,  as  it  ceased  shortly  after^  and  with  it  the 
agitations  of  the  mountain.  This  appears  from 
die  circnmstance  of  the  body  of  the  naturalist 
having  been  fonnd  on  the  third  day  after,  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  fallen^  not  covered,  as  most 
have  been  the  case  had  the  fall  of  ashes  and 
pomice  stones  continued  even  one  hoor  after  his* 
death* 

Pompdij  as  hasiieen  already  observed,  is  cmly 
three  miles  irom  SiabuB;  bnt  it  is  on  the  very  side 
itself  pf  Vesuvias,  and  only  abont  five  miles  from 
its  crater.  The  bed  of  ashes  was  in  some  places 
scarce  three  feet  in  depth,  so  that  it  most  appear 
wonderful  that  the  town  had  not  been  discovered 
long  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  or 
rather  that  the  ashes  were  not  removed,  and  the 
city  restored  immediately  after  its  catastrophe. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompm  had  time  to 
escape^  and  that  those  whose  skeletons  remain 
were  either  decrepid  slaves,  or  criminals  in  a  state 
of  confinement.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  some  were 
found  in  chains ;  and  as  for  the  former,  when  we 
consider  the  immense  number  employed  in  Roman 
villas,  we  shall  wonder  that  so  few  have  been 
hitherto  discovered.  However  it  must  be  admit- 
tedy  that  during  the  course  of  the  eruption,  and 
taking  in  the  whole  range  of  its  devastations,  many 
persons  perisb$dy  and  among  them  some  of  dis^ 
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tkibtioni  as  may  be  collected  not  only  from  Ditt 
tmt  from  Soetonitis  %  who  relates  that  Titos  ^bjen 
Emperor,  devotdd  the  property  of  those  who  losir 
thtir  lives  on  that  occasion  and  had  no  heirs^to' 
the  relief  of  the  sarvivors'f'.  Though  the  catas- 
tlrophe  took  place  within  the  space  of  twelve  «Mr 
twenty  hoars  at  the  utmost,  yet  time  was  foond  to 
remove  most  portable  articles  of  valne^  such  ai 
plate,  silver  and  gold  oroamtots,  'Stc.  as  very  little 
of  this  deseription  has  been  discovered.  The  far- 
nitore  whidi  r^aini  is  to  nioderns  of  eqaal  pet^ 
haps  of  greater  valoe^  as  it  is  better  tolcniated  td 
give  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  Roman  irianners, 
as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  sneh  objects. 

It  has  been  often  regretted^  that  the  ftictmtas^ 
ftiroitnre,  and  even  skeletons  should  baVe  been  t^ 
nioVed,  and  not  rather  left,  and  carefully  preservtMl* 
in  the  very  places  and  attitudes^  where  they  wer^ 
originally  discovered.  Without  doubt^  if  articles 
so  easily  damaged^  or  stolen^  could  with  any  pru^ 
dence  have  been  left  in  their  respective  plaees^  4t 
would  have  heightened  the  charili^  and  contributed- 


*  Suet.  Titus,  8. 

t  The  greatest  number  of  sufferers  was  probably  in  the 
villas,  where  the  proprietors  themselyes  might  yery  naturally 
have  loitered  too  long,  as  they  were  there  secure  from  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake :  the  slaves  might  be  detained  even 
to  the  last  moment. 
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m  ft  liwh  greater  degree  to  the  Batiitetioo  of  tbt 
8|Mrtaton  Eietoresy.ttataeiy  and  |>tUars>  or  other 
detoratkiiit^ .  can  never  produce  the  same  effect^  or. 
Qidte  the  sane  interest^  when  ranged  nietbodicall]^ 
in  a  gaUerjr  at  Pbrtici  or  Na^lea^  as  tfaejr  ^ovfai 
wheftbcc«)iying  the  very  spot  and  standing  ill  thi> 
wry  point  of  view  for  which  they  were  originaUy 
destifi^i 

Bat  kidependeat  ieven  of  this  advaatagei  atti 
snipped  las  it  is  of  almost  all  its  moveable  orai^ 
meftta^  P&mp&i  possesses  a  secret  povtrer  that  cap« 
tivates^  I  had  afaaost  said^  mdts  the  sonl.  lo 
other  times  and  in  other  places,  one  single  edtfioe^- 
a  temple,  a  theatre^  a  tomb,  ths^t  had  escaped  the 
wreck  of  ages,  wduld  Have  enchsitited  us  (  nay^  an 
arch,  the  remnant  of  a  wall,  eVen  one  solitary  co<^ 
lamn,  was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  disooTer 
a  single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  hoars,  was 
an  object  of  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Here^ 
not  a  lemfde,  ndr  a  theatr^^  tior  a  colamo,  nor  d 
hoQse,  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us»  antoochedy 
unaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen  han*» 
dred  years  ago,  when  inhabited  by  Romans.  We 
range  tbrough  the  same  streets,  tread  the  v^ry 
same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  enter  the 
same  doors^  and  repose  in  the  same  apartments. 
We  are  surrounded  by  the  same  objects,  and  out 
of  the  same  windows  we  contemplate  the  same 
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Menery*  While  yod  are  wanderiii^  ibrongh  the' 
abftodoned  rooms  yoa  may,  wUboiit  any  gveal 
effort  of  imi^tnatioa,  expect  to  meet  some  of  th< 
i^mer  infaabitantg,  or  perhaps  the  masto*  of  the 
korne  himself,  and  a}mo8t  feel  like  iMmders,  vho' 
dread  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  Jamily.  In  the 
itree^  yoo  are  afraid  of  turning  a  comer,  kst  yoa 
should  JMtle  a  passei^r ;  and  on  entering  a  bmise^ 
the  least  sound  startles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
Gooring  out  of  the  back  apartments. — ^The  tra* 
yeller  may  long  indulge  tlie  illusionj  for  not  a 
voice  is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot  to 
disturb  the  limeliness  of  the  place,  or  to  interrupt 
bis  refl^ions.  All  around  is  silence,  not  the 
siknce  of  solitude  and  repose,  but  of  death  and 
devastation:  the  silence  of  a  great  city  without 
one  single  inhabitant. 

Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent*. 

J?n.  ii.755. 

Immediaftely  above  the  buildings,  the  gronnd  rises, 
not  into  a  cliiF,  casting  gloom,  as  the  sides  of  a 
grave,  on  the  boUow  below,  hot  as  a  gentle  swell 
formed  by  nature  to  shelter  the  houses  at  its  base. 
It  is  clad  with  corn,  poplars,  mulberries,  and  vines 


*  All  things  were  full  of  horror  of  aflrigbt^ 
And'dreadfiil  ey'n  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Dryden. 
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io  Jkhm  mOTt  Itnrorianl  gracei)  vmiring  from  We» 
to  tiiee,  sdll  ootrering  the  greater  part  o£  the  eilf 
with  v^eiiatioti,  and  formiDg,  with  the  dark  brown: 
masses  half  boned  below^  a  singnlar  and  most 
afcctkig  (Contrast.  Hits  scene  of  a  city  raised  from 
liie  graTe,  where  it  had  lain  forgptten^  during  the 
long  n%ht  of  eighteen  ceotories^  wfam  once  bdidfl 
most  remain  for  eter  pictnred  on  the  iosagioation  ; 
and  whenever  it  presents  itself  to  the  faney,  k 
eomesylike  the  recollection  of  an  awful  apparition^ 
acociaipaoied  by  thoughts  and  emotions  solemn 
and  melanetmly. 

Among  the  modem  works  that  adorn  the  ter« 
ijtory,  or  rs^ther  the  vicinity  of  Naples^  the  two 
BoUest  are  the  aqueduct  and  the  palace  of  Ci^erta; 
BoUi  lie  north  of  Naples ;  the  foMier  is  most  dis- 
tant ;  the  road  is  over  a  delicious  plain  to  Aoerra, 
a  very  ancient  town,  remarkable  however  for  no- 
thing but  its  attachment  to  the  Romans,  even 
after  the  battle  of  CamuSj  and  in  the  presence  of 
Annibal*.    Some  miles  farther  we  passed  Sessola^ 


♦  Liv.  xxiii.  17.  It  is  perhaps  better  known  for  the  fer- 
tility of  ks  soil  extolled  by  Virgil,  or  rather  for  the  harmony 
of  the  yerses.  which  terminate  in  its  name. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua  et  yicina  Vesevo 
Ora  jugOy  et  vacuis  Clanius  non  aequis  Acerris. 

Georg.  ii.  224. 
Such 
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now  a  Tillage^  once  Smmshy  a  ctty^  noiioed  fn^ 
qMntly  in  Titni  Liviw  for  a  Romaii  canp^  long* 
statioriary  on  the  hills  above  it:  we  shortly  after 
nlagtdAMadihlom,  and  enterdcl  the  valley  to  whieli 
it  giv^  its  name  This  valley  is  formed  hy  MmM 
I^/iOa  on  one  side,  and  on  the  othor  by  JUimeB 
GaaalM^  which  is  only  a  bnmch  of  the  fbrmen^ 
It  is  Img  and  deep;  its  Aides  are  raggedy  and  itsi 
ilppearance  is  wHd  and  solitary. 

In  the  mtdst  of  this  kmely  dell,  the  traveller  i» 
Mrprised  to  beliold  an  immense  bridge,  formed  of 
a  triple  row  of  lofty  arches,  crossing  with  gigantic 
strides  fimm  one  side  to  the  other.  This  bridge^ 
fentis  pArt  of  the  celebrated  aqnednct  of  Camia; 
it  is  near  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  two 
htindk^  in  height,  and  conveys  a  whole  river  of 
thb  piiiresl;  water  across  the  valley.  The  stream 
itself  is  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ikhunt 
TahumuSi  and  carried  sometimes  through  monn^ 


Such  is  the  soil  of  fat  Campanian  fields. 

Such  large  increase  the  land  that  jobs  Vesuyius,  yields; 

And  such  a  country  could  Acerra  boast, 

Till  Clanius  overflow'd  th'  unhappy  coast. 

Dryden* 

The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  secured  themselyes  by  em- 
bankments against  the  mischieyous  swells  of  the  Clanius 
(now  Chiagno,  and  sometimes  Lagno)  alluded  to  in  the  last 
line. 
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tftin»5  mod  8<wieUiiies  oret*  valttei  to  the  |NiMce; 
but  tbongb  the  ^otk  mty  in  laliny  fAice%  ba¥e 
bfeen  mom  (Mkmlfy  it  i»  no  wbi^re  more  magtai^ 
Sn&mt  tbah  to  tbis  Tall^yi  In  lengthy  elefatioii^ 
and  e^t,  it  Mi|)as6e8  alt  dmtUr  eflifioea  of  mo*' 
d^  IsoMtnietibn^  and  may,  indeed,  vie  with  €Oini^ 
of  tbe  teobl^st  Roman  mmiWBents.  The  irat  roir 
ooniistft  of  nineteen  ait^bes,  the  second  df  lurenty^ 
seven,  add  the  third  of  fbrty-tbtiee«  Itie  stream 
n  nbakt  fonr  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a  bidf  deq>4 
¥r6m  a  reservoir  on  the  top  of  Gaztum^j  it  is  pre^ 
cipitated  down  tbe  declivity  to  tfafe  phiti;  wbeM 
collected  in  a  long  strait  cataal,  it  Ibftes  its  rapidity^ 
and  assnmes  the  appeahtnce  of  an  old-fkshiotoed 
stagnant  pool** 


*  The  arcties  of  the  upper  row  in  this  aqueduct  are  the 
highiest,  and  th<^se  of  thie  under  ihe  lotr^st,  ah  airangemeiib 
contrary  to  anoieht  practioe^  and  certainly  aot  pleasing  to  d»; 
eye ;  but  whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a  defect  or  not^  I. 
will  not  presume  to  determine.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an 
edifice  of  such  magnitude  and  solidity  is  of  brick  with  a  sork 
of  puiiitce  stotte  iiitimaingled ;  it  ought  to  have  been  eoailed: 
with  marble  in  the  Roman  manner.  The  diffiBrencG  which  it 
might  have  made  in  the  expense  could  not  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  in  a  country  where  marble  is  so  common. 
The  strchttect  was  Vanvttelliy  a  man  of  grelit,  ^nd,  as  may^ 
well  be  supposed)  of  mierited  reputation.  The  inscriptioiis  on 
the  middle  arch  under  which  the  road  goes  are  long,  and  as 
usual,  pompous,  and  therefore  misplaced.  Such  a  work  re- 
quires no  eulogium. 
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From  tbe  bill  we  desGeoded  alcmg  the  eide  of 
die  aqQedoct  to  the  gardens  of  Caserta^  eztetasiTe 
and  regolar,  and  if  we  except  a  part  in  the  English 
styki  nninteresting.  We  then  Altered  the  palace, 
one  of  the  noblest  edifices  of  tbe  kind  in  Europe 
for  magnitude  and  eleTation.  It  is  a  vast  qoad- 
ni^Ie  near  eight  hnndred  feet  in  length,  six 
bvndred  in  breadth,  and  in  height  one  hnndred. 
and  twenty.  It  is  divided  into  foor  great  courts  $ 
a  portico,  supported  by  a  hundred  pillars,  and  wide 
enough  for  carriages  to  pass,  extends  from  the 
grand  entrance  to  tbe  opposite  side.  An  octagonal 
ball,  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  op«s  on  the 
portico,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  courts,  and 
the  principal  staircase.  The  staircase  is  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  consists  of  at  least  one  hundred 
steps,  each  of  one  piece  of  marble,  and  ends  in  an 
octagon  vestibkile,  supported  by  twenty-four  marble 
pillars.  From  these  pillars  rise  arcades,  which 
cover  the  entrances  into  the  grand  apartments; 
that  opposite  the  staircase  is  the  chapel,  which  is 
well  proportioned  and  highly  decorated.  Its  form 
is  ancient,  terminating  in  a  semicircular  recess,  for 
the  altar.  The  royal  gallery  is  over  the  entrance 
and  in  front  of  the  altar;  it  is  on  the  same  level 
as  the  side  galleries,  and  with  tbfem  forms  a  most 
beautiful  colonnade,  supported  by  fournEind-twenty 
pillars  of  tbe  finest  marble.  This  cbapel  is  on 
the  same  plan  as  tbat  of  Versailles  j  but  in  size^ 
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inroportionr^  raatmiids^  and  oitiaiiientSy  fur  sop^ior, 
and  may  be  considered^  when  united  with  the 
slairease,  as  the  noblest  fmrt  of  the  palace. 

The  other  apartments  do  not  seem  to  corres- 
pond with  it  in  grandeur;  and  of  the  whole  edifioa 
of  Caserta^  it  may  be  said^  that  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  magnitude  and  rq^ularity  it  is 
defident  in  effect,  because  it  wants  grtatneu  4^ 
inmmer.  The  whole  is  on  a  great  scale,  and  so 
ought  the  component  parts  to  have  been,  but  ^ 
reverse  is  the  case.  Though  the  buikling^  be  mora 
Aan  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  yet  the  columns 
that  adorn  the  front  are  not  more  than  fiftf* 
Again,  the  length  of  the  front  is  near  eight  hmi<> 
dred  feet,  the  colonnade,  therefore,  that  adorns  it, 
ought  to  have  been  extremely  prominent ;  on  the 
oontnuy,  it  has  very  tittle  relief,  and  indeed  scarcely 
seems  to  prefect  frimi  the  wall  be()ind  it  The 
interior  portico  is  six  hmidred  feet  in  length,  yet 
the  pillars  that  support  it  are  not  twenty  in  hdght : 
it  has  tfierefore  the  appearance  of  a  long  low  gai* 
kry«  Whether  these  defects  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  interference  of  the  king  Inmself  (Don  Carlos 
ioi  Spain)  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  the 
general  plan,  and  may  be  suspected  of  having 
jKmietimes  entered  into  the  details  of  execution; 
or  whether  they  result  from  the  original  design, 
we  know  not,  but  they  certainly  lessen  the  eflfect, 
and  deprive  this  palace  of  the  grandeur  to  which 
its  materials,  situation,  and  magnitude,  entitle  it. 
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I  naan  not  by  tbese  iobiert^itifiM  to>dUparag» 
tbe  work,  or  to  loiver  the  reputation  of  the  arclm 
tect.  The  fame  of  VamitiM  is  above  the  reach 
of  ceoaure;  as  long  as  the  aqiiedfict  of  Madddloni 
stands^  so  long  will  his  Qame  be  placed  tviith  tbaf 
ff  Mkhad  AMgeh  and  of  Bmrmmt^  ;  £(nd  as  long 
86  <3ie  stranger  ascends  by  the  marble  stfurcafieof 
iJnprta  to  its  narbfe  chapel;  so  long  will  it  bt 
miiDber^  among,  the  &rst  palaces  in  Europe*  I 
«idy  lament  that  the  forpier  dfthav  did  ntxt^  or 
emdd  not»  reaUee  his  pvn  suUioie  dondeptioBs; 
and  that  the  latter,  wHh.  idl  the  adfBibtagt8«:wlndi 
it  posaesaes,  wasi  not  carried  jone  degree* neareafo 
parfeetipm 

The  obiar vaikiis  whieh  I  have  Tentnred  to 
make  on  Caserta^  might  be  extended  to  almost  ail 
the  palaces  which  I  hare  had  air  ofiportnaity  nf 
visiting.  Tjpe  imperial  residence!,  whether  at 
Vkona^  Inspruck^  or  Prague^  have  no  dasm  to 
ascbitectnral  ornament^  at  leaat  eztemaUy;  and  it 
is  to  tb^  exterbr  that  my  observaticiis  are  at  pre^ 
sent  confined.  The  palaces  of  the  TtMerks  and 
Vermiks  are  of  a  different  description,  and  cannot 
be  said,  to  want  ornament  or  even  aymmetry,  but 
the  atyle  varies  so  often,  and  the  scene  is  so  per^ 
peiually  changing  on  the  eye,  that  proportions  ave 
cppstantly  counteracting  each  other,  and  no  part 
produces  its  full  effect.  Thns  the  front  o£  the 
TuiUerkt  consists  of  five  parts;  a  lofty  pai(ilion  in 
the  centre,  %W0  long  low  bniUings  pn  iaach  side. 
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ttod  igain  a  lo%  pavilion  at  ea(^  end.  The 
oeBtiml  pavilion  consists  of  three  stories^  adorneid 
with,  pillars,  the  wings  of  two,  the  pavilions  at 
caoh  end,  of  one  story,  and  a  most  enon»ous  attie^ 
The  decorations  of  the  two  latter  are  Corinthsan 
pilasters;  massive,  bold,  and  majcstie;  and  had 
Ae  same  stjie  been  conttoned  ihroii^umt  tbcT 
wbok  iMgth,  the  eftct  wpdd  have  beoi  tmhfi 
noble;  bat  h$  it  is^  the  gowtae^s  of  maiiMV  m 
conspicnoQs  in  these  two  inembert,  only  anloBf 
t^  tifa'Ofdem  of  the  wkigs,  and  the  llitee  of  the 
oentitt  appear  laean  and  diminutive.  The  Loworti 
at  kasi,  the!(ront  which  faces  the  rrver,  k  rnnple 
and  manly.  The  celebrated  colonnade,  whieh 
forms  the  principal  fraiit,  is,  with  many  defiBsts^ 
oertaifily  heantifnl. 

V&PiaUk$  may  be  said  to  hkve  two  ironts ;  one 
&eing  tbe  road,  the  other  looking  on  the  garden ; 
the  former  consists  of  several  courts  opening  into 
each  other,  and  contracting  as  they  recede  from 
the  gate;  so  that  angle  succeeds  »igle,  and  roof 
sinks,  behind  roof.  T\\t  facade  towards  the  garden 
pncsenta  a  considerable  length,  but  tbe  order  wUeb 
decorates  it  is-  petty;  moreover,  tbe  wings  fall 
bade,  and  by  breaking  the  line  destroy  the  unity 
of'  the  view.  Thus,  are  these  huge  edifices,  not- 
withstanding their  magnitude,  reduced  by  the  pmny 
proportions  of  their  component  parts  to  nmt  kafs 
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The  palace  of  Mafra!  is  the  most  magoificeot 
of  the  royal  residences  in  Portugal :  it  presents  a 
long  and  stately  front,  and  consists  of  sereral 
coarts,  containing  besides  the  royal  apartments,  a 
convent,  a  library,  and  a  rery  handsome  chnrdi. 
So  far  it  seems  to  mimic  the  Escnrial ;  hot  its 
jront  thoiigh  its  site  and  materials  are  grand  and 
costly,  is  disfigored  by  a  profiisioo  of  useless  arm» 
ments,  an  iiUproportmned  cdonnade,  and  a  broken 
irtiiflBsical  entablature  and  pediment. 

I  The  King  of  Prusiia  can  boast  of  »  palace 
which,  thdogh  inferior  to  all  the  aboTe-ntientioned 
edifices  in  extent,  is  yet  in  stifle  superior.  ItJs  m 
the  vicinity  of  Peisdem,  and  called  the  fled  Palace, 
from  the  color  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  in  part 
built :  its  front  is  simple,  formed  of  few  members, 
and  decorated  with  a  bold  Corinthian  portico. 
Frederic  the  Great  was  fond  of  the  arts ;  he  seemed 
ambitious  of  giving  both  his  capital  and  his  resi* 
dence  as  much  architectural  splendor  as  possible ; 
and  to  a  certain  d^ree^  he  has  succeeded,  as  few 
cities  present  so  much  pillared,  scenery  as  Berlin 
and  Potsdam.  Unfortunately,  either  he  has  not 
always  followed  the  best  models,  or  his  architects 
have  as  usual  deviated  from  micient  properjdons. 
Hence  the  columns  are  generally  too  thin,  and  the 
pediments  too  high,  and  hence  also  those  perpetual 
Interruptions  of  the  £»e,  and  those  zigzags  and 
flourishes  so  unnatural  in  stone  and  marble^  and 
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jet  so  freqaent  in  modern  decorations^.  To  these 
defects  we  may  add  another  scarcely  less  reprehen- 
sible ;  these  porticos  and  colonnades  are  frequently 
like  a  theatrical  decoration^  mere  deceptions ;  so 
that  the  spectator,  when  he  has  admired  a  noble 
front  and  enters  the  portal  with  the  expectation  of 
seeing  a  church  or  a  hall  of  corresponding  gran- 
deur, is  surprised  to  find  himself  sometimes  in  a 
petty  m^tiqg-hoQse,  and  sometimes  in  a  narrqw 
dirty  pas^sage.  However  the  Brandenburgh  GatCy 
which  is  an  imperfect  imitation  of  the  Propylaum^ 
has  a  noble  appearance,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  faultless  piece  of  architecture 
in  Germany '*^. 

The  country  palace  of  WiUehmshohe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cassel,  erected  by  the  present 
Landgrave,  has  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  considerable 
boldness  and  beauty,  and  is  in  manner  comparable 
if  not  superior  to  most  royal  residences.  The  pa- 
lace of  Laken  erected  by  the  Archduchess  Chri^ 


*  llie  French  have  since  carried  off  the  bronze  quadriga 
with  the  figure  of  Victory,  which  surmounted  the  pediment 
of  this  gate.  I  know  not  whether  defied  and  challenged  as 
diey  had  been  bj  the  Court  of  Berlin,  they  were  not  justi- 
fiable in  this  act  of  plunder.  Victory  of  course  follows  the 
victor.  Prussia  has  recovered  Victory  and  its  reputation. 
It  willy  I  hope,  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  never  more  expose 
itsdf  to  the  danger  of  forfeiting  both  by  duplicity^  tveachery, 
and  a  vile»  selfish  system  of  atheistic  politics. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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tina  and  the  Dake  Albert,  has  one  fine  ff^tdre^  k 
1)eaatifQl  colonnade  and  dome. 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  not  in  Eng- 
land a  single  royal  palace  fit  for  the  residence  of 
the  sovereign  of  so  great  and  opnlent  a  nation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  feudal  mansion  of 
Windsor,  which  derives  not  a  little  grandeur  from 
its  site  and  magnitude,  and  more  majesty  froni  its 
antiquity  and  connexion  with  the  history  and  the 
literature  of  England,  than  the  noblest  architecture 
could  give  it;  with  this  single  exception  the  re- 
mark may  be  just.  But  whence  comes  this  defi- 
ciency }  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land have  wanted  either  the  inclination  or  the 
means  of  building,  as  scarce  a  reign  has  passed 
that  has  not  seen  a  new  palace,  castle,  bar,  cottage, 
pavilion,  or  nameless  and  shapeless  something  arise 
for  the  royal  accommodation.  Nor  can  it  fairly 
be  objected  that  the  King  of  England  cannot, 
like  other  sovereigns,  draw  at  pleasure  upon  the 
treasury.  Till  the  Revolution  the  monarch  could 
command  what  portion  of  the  public  income  he 
thought  proper,  and  since  that  period,  sovereigns 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  too  economical,  or 
parliaments  very  parsimonious.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  King  of  England  possesses  as  many  royal 
residences  as  any  prince:  in  Europe,  and  as  much 
money  has  been  expended  up6n  Xhfita  here  as  in 
any  other  country;  but  at  the  saiiie  tfnie  it  is  to 
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be  rememberedy  that  taste  has  been  wanting  in  the 
designs,  and  economy  in  the  expenditure.  How- 
ever,  if  the  royal  mansions  be  deficient  in  gran- 
deur, the  defect  is  abundantly  compensated  by  the 
splendor  and  the  princely  state  of  the  villas  and 
the  country  houses  of  the  nobility  and  the  gentry. 
Here  indeed  England  outshines  all  the  countries 
in  the  world,  and  far  eclipses  the  glories  even  of 
Italy.  The  palaces  that  rise  in  the  most  distant 
provinces,  the  colonnades  and  porticos  that  grace 
them,  and  all  the  temple4ike  magnificence  that  sur- 
rounds them,  give  a  stranger  the  idea  of  so  many 
imperial  abodes,  and  present  scenes  of  architecture 
superior  to  all  modem  exhibitions,  and  inferior 
ofldy  to  the  splendor  of  ancient  Rome ! 
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CHAP.  III^ 


^  ExcurmnioBeneomtum — Fur  at  Caudina — Mount 
Tabumus — Beneoentum,  its  Triumphal  Arch— 
Excurmn-r^Nuceria — Caoa—StUermm'^Mflfifnt 
AWurrm — Pastum,  its  History  and  T&npks., 

Our  next  excarsioo  was  to  Benecentum,  an  an- 
cieDt  city  now  beLooging  to  the  Pope^  though  siir- 
ronnded  by  the  Ne84)olitan  territory.  The  road 
^  passes  through  Acerra^  and  about  five  miles  be- 
yond enters  the  mountains  that  border  the  plains 
ofCamparna.  Some  beautiful  scenery  here  amuses 
the  eye  as  it  wanders  over  the  hills.  To  the  right 
on  the  summit  of  a  bold  eminence  covered  with 
wood,  stands  a  Gothic  castle>  which  mighty  beyond 
the  Alps,  be  deemed  interesting ;  not  only  from  its 
appropriate  site,  hot  from  its  magnitude  and  an- 
tiquity ;  but  in  Italy  such  an  edifice  appears  mis- 
placed and  incongruous.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
irruption  of  barbarians^  of  the  fall  of  the  arts,  of 
the  desolation  of  the  finest  region  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  many  ages  of  disaster  that  have  since 
passed  over  it.    The  eye  is  soon  relieved  from  the 
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frowns  of  this  feudal  prison^-by  a  scene  better 
soited  to  the  character  and  the  general  featnres  of 
the  coontry.  In  the  middle  of  a  sylvan  theatre 
formed  by  the  bending  of  a  hill^  carpeted  by  deep 
verdure  and  shaded  by  thick  foliage,  swells  an 
eminence ;  oh  that  eminence  rises  a  rock,  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  under  a  spreading  olive- 
tree  stands  an  hermitage,  that  seems  from  its  situ* 
ation  to  be  the  cell  of  one  of  the  holy  solitaries  of 
ttme»  of  old ; 

Ch  in  aerea  mag^on  fa  dimoranza  *•  Tasso, 

Shortly  after  we  passed  thTongh  Arienzo  ;  it  forms 
a  long  street  at  the  foot  of  hills  branching  out 
from  the  Mmti  Tifatiniy  and  it  contains  some 
good  buildings  intermingled  with  groves,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  This  town  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
a  defile,  which  contracts  as  it  advances,  and  almost 
closes  at  the  village  called  Lc  Farche  (TArpaia  (the 
Forks  of  Arpaia). 

Arpaia  is  generally  considered  as  the  ancient 
Caudium,  and  the  defile  is  supposed  to  be  the 
liirca  CaudincR  (the  Caudine  Forks).  If  this  sup- 
position  be  well-founded,   time   and  cultivation 


-  but  oft 


I  dwell  on  airy  Lebanon  aloft. 

Or  fix  on  Carmel's  brow  my  high  abode. 
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aided  perhaps  by  earthqnakea  woA  torrents^  nrast 
htive  made  a  considerable  alteration  in  its  original 
appearance.  The  former  have  long  since  levelled 
the  forests  that  once  clothed  the  sides  of  the 
monntains^  the  latter  may  have  swept  aw»y  the 
sand  and  loose  soil  from  the  declivities^  and  thns 
lowered  the  hills ;  while  the  mins  of  Caudium,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Via  Appia^  in  oonjonction 
with  the  preceding  causes,  may  have  filled,  raised, 
and  widened  the  narrow  path  in  the  mkldle.  Thus 
the  difficnlties  of  the  passage  may  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  gloom  that  hung  over  it  dissipated. 
The  bordering  mountains  are  indeed  on  one  side 
steep  and  naked;  but  on  the  other  they  are  covered 
with  olive,  ilex,  and  corn  fields ;  the  interval  be* 
tween  i»  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defilie,  at 
least  three  hundred  feet ;  and  on  the  whole  it  pre* 
aents  nothing  to  alarm  any,  and  mnch  lesjs  a  Ro*^ 
man  army. 

On  stopping  at  Arpaia  we  were  accosted  by 
the  pastor  of  the  place,  a  venerable  old  man,  who 
immediately  concluding  that  we  wished  to  examine 
the  defile,  took  us  first  to  his  house  to  shew  us  an 
Italian  work  on  the  subject,  and  thence  conducted 
us  to  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins ;  it  stands  on 
an  eminence  called  Giogo  (Jugum)  de  Sta.  Maria  * 


♦ThehaiofSt.  Mary. 
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OD  the  r^bt^  where  from  a  tl^resfaing-floor  we  had 
a  very  distinct  view  of  the  groaod,  and  could 
compare  appearances  with  the  description  of  Titus 
Livius. .  Our  worthy  guide  cited  the  historian  with 
great  voinbility^  enlarged  upon  the  critical  situation 
of  the  Romans  and  the  generosity  of  the  Samnites^ 
whom  he  considered  as  his  countrymen  and  called 
Nostri  Sannitii  and  inveighed  with  great  vehe- 
mence against  the  ingratitude  and  cowardice  of 
the  former,  who  returning  with  superior  numbers 
almost  exterminated  their  generous  adversaries. 
It  was.  amusing  to  see  passions  so  long  extin- 
guished revive,  and  patriotism ^  which  had  lost  its 
otgect  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  had 
been  absorbed  in  well-grounded  attachment  to  a 
more  glorious  and  more  extensive  country,  glow 
with  useless  ardour  in  the  bosom  of  a  solitary  in- 
dividual. In  truth,  these  generous  passions  that 
long  made  Italy  so  great  and  so  illustrious,  and 
turned  every  province  and  almost  every  city  into 
a  tb^tre  of  deeds  of  valour  and  achievements  of 
heroism ;  that  armed  every  hand,  first  against  the 
ambition,  and  afterwards  for  the  glory  of  Rome 
the  Capital  and  the  pride  of  their  common  country; 
all  these  passions  exist  still  in  Italy,  burn  with 
vigor  even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  populace,  and 
want  only  an  occasion  to  call  them  into  action^ 
and  a  leader  to  combine  and  direct  them  to  their 
proper  object. 
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Upon  an  attentive  inspection  of  the  valley  now 
before  ns^  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  candid  traveller, 
notwithstanding  popnlar  tradition  *  strengthened 
by  some  great  authorities,  to  consider  it  as  the 
defile  described  by  Livins^  or  consequently  admit 
it  to  be  the  Furc(B  Caudina.  "  Saltas  duo,"  says 
the  historian,  "  aiti,  angnsti,  sylvosique  sunt,  mon- 
tibus  circa  perpetuis  inter  sejancti,  jacet  inter  eos 
satis  patens  clausns  in  medio  campus  herbidns 
aquosusque  per  quern  medium  iter  est.  Sed  ante^ 
quam  venias  ad  eum  intrandae  primae  abgustise 
sunt,  aut  eadem  qua  te  insinuaveris  via  repetenda ; 
aut  si  ire  pergas,  per  alinm  saltum  arctiorem,  im- 
peditioremque  evadendum  'f'/'  In  this  picture  we 
may  observe,  that  the  valley  of  Caudium  is  closed 
at  both  ends  iCnd  watered  by  a  stream.     The  valley 


*  Popular  tradition,  when  very  ancient  and  very  constant, 
may  be  considered  as  almost  decisive  on  such  subjects ;  it 
then  becomes  uninterrupted  remembrance.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  neither  ancient  nor  constant. 

t  There  are  two  tall,  narrow,  and  woody  forests,  joined 
together  by  continuous  mountains  which  closely  surround 
them ;  a  grassy  and  well-watered  plain  of  some  extent,  hut 
confined  in  the  middle,  lies  betwixt  them,  through  the  midst 
of  which  the  road  runs.  But  before  you  arrive  at  it,  the  first 
strait  must  be  entered,  or  the  same  road  by  which  you 
wound  into  it  must  be  retraced;  or  if  you  persist  in  going 
forward,  you  must  make  your  way  out  through  another  forest 
still  more  narrow  and  impassable.— »L.  ix.  3. 
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of  Arpaia  is  open  at  one  extremity  and  has  no 
stream.  Besides,  the  vale  ot  Arpaia  lay  out  of  tbe 
way,  which  the  Consnl  whose  object  was  despatch, 
coold  not  be  supposed  to  wish  to  lengthen.  These 
reasons  given  by  Clnverios,  and  confirmed  as  we 
thought  beyond  contradiction  by  the  inspection  of 
the  ground,  obliged  ns  to  resign,  though  reluc- 
tantly, the  pleasure  of  believing  ourselves  on  a 
spot  described  by  such  an  historian,  and  ranobled 
by  such  an  event*.  . 

When  we  had  passed  the  defile,  we  observed 
on  our  right  a  noble  ridge  of  mountains  covered 
with  verdure,  and  broken  into  various  rocks  and 
precipices ;  and  on  our  left  another  of  a  less  beauti- 
fol  but  bolder  form,  lifting  its  stony  surface  to  the 
clouds,  that  rolled  in  thick  mists  over  its  brow 
and  added  to  tbe  majesty  of  its  appearance.  Naked, 
craggy,  and  furrowed  by  the  torrents  that  roll 
down  bis  sides,  Mount  Tabumus  which  we  are 
now  contemplating,  either  never  possessed,  or  has 
long  since  resigned,  the  olive  forests  with  which 


•  Cluverius  places  the  Furcce  Caudina  a  little  higher  up, 
and  near  the  town  of  Sta.  Agatha,  where  a  defile  watered  by 
the  Faenza,  anciently  the  Isclerus,  and  closed  at  both  ends,  is 
said  to  answer  the  description  of  lAvy,  and  to  correspond 
with  the  direction  of  the  Consul's  march.  The  town  o£Airola 
he  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Caudiunis  This  defile  almost 
joins  the  Forche  H  Arpaia  at  one  end. 
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Virgil  tmbed  to  robe  bis  gigantic  ntfm^.  The 
road  theoce  becomes  stoDy>  ajad  coiiitiBaes  tQ  wind 
thrmigh  a  ooontry  less  fertik  indeed  than  Cam- 
pama,  but  finely  varied  with  hill  and  dale^  and 
presmting  in  every  view  a  pleasing  mixture  of 
midaess  and  cultivation. 

We  were  now  once  more  on  the  Via  Appia, 
and  passed  two  rivers  over  two  Roman  bridges^ 
still  in  good  repair.  From  the  first  we  had  a  de* 
ligbtfnl  view  of  the  mountains  which  we  had 
passed^  as  the  evening  sun  cast  a  stroug  golden 
glow  over  the  shining  verdure  of  their  sides  and 
summits^  After  having  crossed  the  SoAato^  which 
still  retains  its  anciait  name,  we  entered  Bene- 
ventum  about  sun-«et.  This  city  is  of  so  ancient  a 
date  as  to  claim  Diomedes  for  its  founder;  how- 
ever,  though  well  known  and  much  firequented,  it 
never  seems  to  have  acquired  any  celebrity.  It 
long  bore  the  inauspicious  appellation  of  Makfoen- 
tumj  which  it  changed  when  made  a  Roman  colony 
into  Beneoentum^  a  name  well  suited  as  a  happy 


*  Neu  segnes  jaceant  terree :  juvat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  atque  oleft  magnum  vestire  Taburnum. 

Georg.  ii.  37- 

And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found. 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground  : 
For  open  Ismarus  will  Bacchus  please ; 
Taburnus  loves  the  shade  of  olive  trees. 

Drpden* 
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omen  to  tbe  oecaston.  After  the  M\  of  tfae  em** 
fite,  it  was  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  poss^sed  by  the 
Gotbs^  thea  npon  their  expulsion  hy  the  Greeks^ 
and  afterwards  became  an  independent  prindpidity 
nnder'  the  Lombards*  Thesiee  it  rose  to  a  dwke* 
dom>  and  i^fbr  having  been  governed  by  various 
princes^  Lombard,  Greek,  and  Norman,  and  been 
the  subject  of  many  contests  and  intrignes,  at 
length  it  passed  nnder  the  peacefnl  domination  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Beneoentwn  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at 
the  foot  of  a  bold  ridge  of  hills  on  one  side,  vrith 
an  qien  swelling  conntry  on  the  other.  Its  north- 
ern walls  are  bathed  by  the  Cahre,  still  prond  of 
its  ancient  name.  A  lofty  bridge  crosses  this  fiv&r, 
and  gives  a  very  pleasing  view  of  its  banks  lined 
with  poplars  and  bordered  by  meadows  and  gar- 
dens* One  of  the  gates  is  a  triumphal  arch  of 
Trajan ;  it  consists  of  a  single  arch,  is  of  Plarian 
marble  and  ei^re^  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of 
^  cornice.  Both  its  sides  are  adorned  with  four 
Corinthian  pillars  raised  on  high  pedestals.  Its 
frieze,  pannels,  and  indeed  every  part  both  without 
and  within  the  arch,  are  covered  with  rich  sculp- 
ture representing  some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Emptor  in  whose  honor  it  was  erected.  This 
triumphal  arch  is  by  many  considered  as  tbe  most 
perfect  of  the  kind  existing ;  in  that  light  it  did 
not  appear  to  me.  The  decorations  though  all  of 
the  best  and  purest  style,  are  yet  so  compressed 
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and  crowded  together  as  to  leave  no  vacant  space 
£or  the  eye  to  rest  on^  no  plane  to  contrast  with 
die  reikfvo  and  set  it*  off  to  advantage ;  they  seem 
consequently  to  encnmber  the  edifice,  and  tbns 
deprive  it  of  the  first  of  architectural  beaotiesy 
9mplkity.  How  inferior  in  this  respect  is  the 
monument  which  we  are  now  contemplating  to 
that  of  Ancana. 

The  cathedral  is  a  large  fabric  in  the  Gothic 
or  rather  Saracenic  manner,  but  of  ancient  ma- 
terials ;  it  is  supported  within  by  fifty  columns  of 
white  marble,  forming  on  each  side  a  donble  aisle. 
The  inward,  row  has  only  half  as  many  pillars  as 
the  outward,  a  circumstance  which  with  the  arches 
springing  from  the  pillars  lessens  the  effect  of  a 
colonnade  in  other  respects  very  magnificent. 

Beneoentum  has  on  the  whole  a  good  appotr- 
ance,  contaips  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  so  many  turbulent  ages  without  much  glory 
indeed,  but  with  few  reverses.  The  inn  is  not  re- 
markably good,  though  superior  probably  to  that 
which  harbored  Horace  and  his  friends,  if  we  may 
guess  from  the  repast  prepared  for  them,  the  acci- 
dent that  alarmed  them,  and  the  haste  of  the 
guests  to  snatch  their  portions  from  the  flames'**'. 


*  Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 
Pene  macros^  arsit,  turdos  dum  rersat  in  igne. 

Nam 
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I  need  ndt  inform  the  reader  that  B^itaoenium 
is  in  Sammump  and  was  considered  as  one  of  its 
principal  cities,  or  that  the  Stmnites  were  the  most 
warlike  people  of  Italy,  the  most  attached  to  iod^ 
pendence,  and  die  most  devoted  to  the  canse  of 
liberty.  Their  stubborn  opposition  to  the  predo- 
miiiant  fortune  and  genius  of  Rome  employed  the 
taknts^  and  called  forth  all  the  skill  and  all  thft 
energies  of  the  Falm  and  the  P^j^ru^  and  with 
many  intervening  reverses  furnished  the  matmalt 
i»f  ibor^ud-twenty  triumphs.  Their  x^mtwsm 
prolonged  b^ond  the  bounds  ij/i  prndenee  laud.tbf 
means  of  snccesa^  at  length  assumed  the  featvrai 
of  a  war  ed  ifdermdonem  (of  extcstnination)  i^nd 
terminated  dorii^.  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla  in  the 
almost  tetal  annihilation  of  the  Samwte  race-    Tbe 


Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 
y ulcano,  summiim  properabat  lambere  tectum. 
Conyivas  ayidos  caenam  senrosque  timeBfts 
Tum  rapere,  atque  onmes  restinguere  veile  videres. 

Li6.i.5a^T.  71—76. 

At  our  next  Inn  our  host  was  almost  bura'd. 

While  some  lean  thrushes  at  the  fire  he  tum'd, 

Durough  his  old  kitchen  rolls  the  God  of  fire. 

And  to  the  roof  the  vagrant  flames  aspire ; 

But  hunger  all  our  terrors  overcame ; 

We  fly  to  save  our  meat,  and  quench  the  flame.       , 

Erands* 

There  are  few  inns  in  modem  Italy  that  cannot  afford 
better  fare  and  better  accommodations. 
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avray  perished  in  the  field,  or  in  confiaement  at 
Rome ;  the  survivors  i^ere  driven  into  exile,  and 
one  of  the  most  popoloas  provinces  of  Italy  was 
almost  turned  into  a  desert. 
•'    On   our    return  we   alighted  at  the  Ferche 
dArpma^wA  proceeded  through  the  valley  on  foot; 
the  heat  was  great^  hot  a  strong  invigorating  wnid 
blowing  fttU  in  our  feces  rendered  it   tolerafale; 
The  harvest  was  ^oing«in. and  the  fidds  aroiond 
were  erdwded^    Among  other  lively  scenes,  we 
{MHrtMnriarly  noticed  a  eel  of  harvest  mto,  amosiiikg 
fhemselvM  with  the  notes  of  a  bag-pipe^    Mirib 
and  musk  are  the  pass;ioas  of  the  climate  and  of 
Gourde  did  not  excitei  our  surprise;  but  we  were 
rather  astonished  to  hear  the  drone  of  a  bag^pipe 
in  a  Ctft^^mim  valley,  and  aknost  wondeved  h^w 
an  Italian  echo  could  repeat  a  sound  so  heavy  and 
inharmonious.    The'  road  was  lined  on  each  side 
with  groveis  of  cherry-trees,  and  several  women 
and  children  were,  employed  in   gathering  their 
fruit.     Overtaking  an  old  woman  who  was  carry- 
ing a  large  basket  full  of  cherries  on  her  back, 
one  of  ^e  party  took  a  handful^  and  stepping 
before  her,  asked  how  she  sold  them.    She  shook 
her  head  and  smiled ;  but  on  the  question  being 
repeated^  she  replied,  that  God  had  giv^n  enough 
for  aU^  and  that  we  might  take  as  many  as  we  pleased 
for  nothing.    She  was  afterwards  with  much  diffi* 
culty  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  trifle.     Shortly 
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after^  as  we  irere  sitting  on  tbe  wall  of  one  of  tbt 
orchards^  a  hearty  looking  man  came  np,  and  ob- 
serviog  that  the  day  was  snltry,  begged  as  to  step 
in  and  make  free  with  his  fhiit,  which  he  assored 
ns  was  particularly  wholesome  and  rdPresbing. 
We  returned  to  Naples  very  well  pleased  with 
Sammum  and  its  inhabitants. 

Of  all  tbe  objects  that  lie  within  tbe  compass 
of  an  excursion  from  Naples,  Pastum  thoogh  the 
UMist  distant  is  perhaps  the  most  canons  and  nost 
interesting.  In  scenery  it  yields,  not  only  to  Bmee 
and  PuteoU^  but  to  every  town  in  the  vicinity  0f 
the  Crater  ;  but  in  noble  and  well  preserved  moni»- 
ments  of  antiqnity  it  surpasses  every  city  in  Italy, 
heir  immortal  Capital  Romealone  excepted.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  ruins  of  Pastum  were 
for  many  ages  unknown  even  in  the  neighboring' 
country,  and  at  length  accidentally  discovered, 
some  say,  by  a  shepherd,  and  others,  by  a  youi^ 
painter  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  ramble  from 
Cefacdo.  This  discovery  is  said  to  have  been 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
truth  is,  that  tbe  attention  of  travellers  was  first 
directed  to  them  about  that  period,  and  that  views 
and  descriptions  were  published  then  for  the  first 
time.  But  they  were  perfectly  well  known  at 
all  times,  not  to  the  peasantry  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  only,  and  to  the  fishermen  of  &- 
kmo  who  passed  within  view.of  them  almost  every 
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day  i  but  to  the  bishop  and  the  caoonrof  Capaccio^ 
who  take  their  titles  from  Pastum,  and  may  look 
down  upon  the  rains  of  their  .original  residence 
from  their  windows.  That  it  was  not  Inach 
.Tiaited)  we  know,  bat  this  was  owing  rather  to  the 
mdifference  than  to  the  ignorance  of  the  learned, 
and  perhaps  a  little  to  the  state  of  the  cQUntry, 
ever  lawless  and  unsafe  while  under  the  ddmina*- 
tion  of  absent  sovereigns.  We  are  too  apt  to 
isiaclude,  that  nobody  had  seen  what  he  did  vm 
see,  and  that  what  travellers  have  not  recordi^, 
was  not  known  to  exist ;  withont  reflecting  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  latter  is  often  the  consequence 
of  the  little  acquaintance  which  many  .of  them 
have  with  the  language  and  with  the  natives  of  the 
countries  which  they  undertake  to  describe. 

The  road  to  Pastum  leads  through  ResinUj . 
ToiTc  del  GrecOy  Torre  del  Annanziataf  and  passing 
the  gates  of  Pompeii^  gives  a  transient  glimpse  of 
its  solitary  streets  and  lonely  theatres,  extending 
at  the  foot  of  steeps  crowned  with  vines  and  mul- 
berries. Continuing  our  course  over  the  exuberant 
plains  of  Pompeii, 

Quae  rigat  eeqiiora  Saraus  *, 

rtrg.  ^n.  Yii.  7S8. 

we  traversed  the  town  of  Scafatiy  drove  along  the 

*  The  plains  which  Sarnus  li^ves. 
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baakff  of  ^at  nVer,  stiH  the  Sam^  lieailtifally 
sbftded  with  poplars,  and  entered  N(Mra,fortnisfAy* 
Nuceria^  a  town  of  the  highest  anticfnky,  but  re^ 
ttiatktfble  dnly  for  its  nnihaken  attaohmentto  the' 
Remans  at  all  timely  and  for  the  sad  disasters  to 
iriilttb  it  hais  befen  exposed  in  eotiseqneqce  of  that^ 
attachment^.  Its  %AkVnj  to  the  repnbfic  diMng 
the  second  Fbnic  war  drew  down  epon'it'tbe 
Vengeance  of  Hannibal,  who,  softer  some  vain  at^ 
tistnptft  to  sednee  its  inhabitants  into  his  party, 
pliiiidered  and  deistroyed  tbetr  city.  Its*  adherence 
t»  ^he  cans^  of  a  Roman  Pontiff  dnrhig  the  greac 
sehflini  roheted  the  fnry  of  a  still  mcire  irrHllbfer 
enemy,  Ruggiero  king  of  Naples,  who  again  rased 
its  walls,  and  dispersed  its  citizens.  They  instead 
of  rebuilding  the  town  when  the  storm  was  over, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done  before,  continued  to 
occupy  the  neighboring  villages.  Hence  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  modem  Kocera,  which  instead  of 
being  enclosed  wHhin  ramparts^  spreads  in  a  long 
line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  dis- 
plays some  handsome  edifices  intermingled  with 
rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric,  and  derives 
the  additional  appellation  dei  Pagani  (of  the 
Pagans),  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Saracens. 
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Ndt  fiur  kom  Nocera  weeni^rad  tbemoiiii-': 
fains^  where  the  scene  improves  in  beauty^  vitboot 
losing  much  either  in  fertility  or  anioiAtipn.  Yar 
rioi^s  villages^  castles^  and  diurches  adorn  tho 
d^le»  an  aqnednct  intersects  it^  and  the  town  of 
Gum  i3M»ipies.  the  most  elevated  and  picturesqM 
poiiltv>  Behind  this  town,  the  nibnntain  Fem$tn 
swells  to  a  considerable  elevation;  its  steep  sides 
are  covered  to  the  very  summit  with  one  continiieA 
forest  of  chestnnts  forming  a  mass  of  foliage  of 
the  deepest  shade,  and  most  beantifol  verdare,  and 
presenting  to  the  eye  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
viewa  imaginable  during  the  heats  of  a  Qmpamau 
samrner: 

O  quia  me  gelidis  sub  vallibus  Hseini 
Sistaty  et  ingenti  ramonim  protegat  umbra!  * 

^trg*  Gtarg.  ii.  4S8« 

IS  a  wish  that  often  bnrsts  from  the  lips  of  a  trar 
veller  panting  op  the  acclivities  of  the  Apenoineii 
under  the  beams  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  looking 
round  with  a  longing  eye  for  some  hospitable 
thicket.    In  such  a  sultry  hour  the  sight  and  die 


*  O  lift  me  high  to  Hosmus'  hilly  crown. 
Or  in  the  pltdns  of  Tempe  lay  me  down ; 
Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place. 
And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race. 

Drydea* 
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Ikaey  repose  with  deliglit  on  the  nmnawty  (f^hcA^ 
snspended  over  the  defile  of  Cm)a. 

This  town  is  not  ancient^  at  least  not  classically 
90.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  gradaally^  like 
many  considerable  towns^  not  on  the  oontioent 
Qii}y  but  in  England,  by  the  attraction  of  a  rick 
Benedictine  abbey.  Its  origin  is  nsnally  dated 
from  the  invasion  of  Genseric,  and  from  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Mardana^ 
whose  inhabitants  took  shelter  in  the  monntains^ 
and  at  the  persuasion  of  the  abbot  settled  ronnd 
the  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  and  boilt  Caoa.  It 
has  several  manufactories  at  present,  and  has  an 
appearance  of  life  and  prosperity.  It  stands  on 
the  borders  of  Picenum,  and  opens  a  fine  view  of 
Sakrmm,  its  bay,  the  opposite  coast,  the  plains 
around,  and  the  mountains  beyond  Pastum.  The 
declivity  is  steep,  but  the  road  which  runs  along 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  looks  down  upon  the 
sea,  is  well  guarded  by  a  parapet  wall,  and  excel- 
lent all  the  way. 

As  we  had  set  out  very  early  we  entered  Sakrno 
about  noon  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Pastum ;  but  the  unexpected  want  of  horses  de- 
tained us,  and  indeed  obliged  us  to  stop  for  the 
i|%ht.  We  had  however  no  reason  to  regret  the 
delay,  as  Sakmum  presents  a  sufficient  number  of 
objects  for  observation  and  amusement.  Its  anti- 
quity is  acknowledged,  though  the  date  of  its  foun- 
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dation  and  the  names  and  conntries  df  its  fonndekrs 
are  equally  unknown.  It  became  in  its  torn  a' 
ftoman  colony,  bnt  does  not  appear  to  baVe  risen 
to  any  consequence ;  the  mildness  of  its  air  daring 
the  winter  seems  to  have  been  its  principal  dis- 
tinction*. It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  formerly 
on  the  hills,  and  is  ranked  by  Piiny  among  the 
inland  towns  of  Picenum.  But  this  writer  is  per- 
haps more  eloquent  than  accurate  in  his  geo- 
graphical descriptions,  and  I  doubt  whether  his 
authority  is  a  sufBc^ient  argument  Vo  induce  ii8i  to 
conclude  with  Cluverius  that  Sakfrium  has  changed 
its  original  pbsition. 

Salerno  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  aui 
university  once  celebrated  for  medicine,  and  va- 
rious schools  and  academies.  Its  streets  are  as 
usual  narrow,  and  the  buildings  high ;  some  ifeW 
seem  to  deserve  notice.  The  court  before  the  ca- 
thedral is  supported  by  eight-and-twenty  ancient 
granite  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  of  good 
workmanship,  but  apparently  not  made  for  the 
columns  which  they  now  adorn ;  the  church  itself 
though  built  of  ancient  materials,  and  decorated 
with  some  good  pictures,  is  a  tasteless  edifice. 
The  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  are  the  two 
ambones  or  ancient  pulpits,  one  on  each  side  '6f  the 
nave  before  the  steps  of  the  chahcel ;  they  aire  both 

*  Horat.  lib.  i.  ep.  15. 
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of  ffnarble^  the  largest  is  covered  mtb  beaatifol 
iQo^aic^  and  supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  pillai^ 
of  granite*  The  ion  stands  almost  oa  the  beacb> 
wd  pur  rooms  opened  on  the  bay^  which  appears 
l^ntifnl  even  when  compared  to  that  of  Naples* 

^he  promontory  of  Surrentuniy  which  bounds 
it  on  the  west,  increases  as  it  projects  in  boldness 
and  to  elevation,  presents  varions  crags  crowned 
with  towns,  and  terminates  in  a  long  lofty  ridge 
covered  with  i^  forest,  {n  the  centre  and  halfway 
op  the  declivity  stands  Anudfi^  once  so  famous  for 
jyts  skill  in  the  medical  art;  while  the  little  town 
of  Vitri  seems  to  bang  from  the  rock  as  if  ready 
to  &11  into  a  torrent  that  tumbles  through  a  deep 
dell  below. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  the  coast  gra-^ 
dually  sinks  into  a  plain,  that  extends  without 
interruption  to  Pastum,  whose  grey  temples  are 
dimly  discernible,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
This  plain  is  hounded  by  m  xidge  of  mountains. 
Ih  f hfe  bosom  and  centre  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot 
df.H^.fiqe, ridge  of  wdl  cultimted  bills,  stands 
^^Bmumi  equally  well  situated  for  beauty  and 
commerce;  if  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  vast 
mart  as  Naples  did  not  attract  and  absorb  all  the 
commerce  of  this-  coast.  There  is  a  mole  to  cover 
the  harbor  and  io  protect  the  shipping  from  the 
south  wind,  which  sometimes  raises  a  considerable 
swell.    During  the  afternoon  some  of  the  party 
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took  a  boat  and  rowed  about  the  bay,  whidh  in 
tbe  creeks  and  windings  of  the  western  coast  fiir- 
fiishes  objects  for  many  delightfiil  excursions. 
Siicb  are  the  Capo  d'Amalfi  (tbe  Cape  of  Amelfi),the 
Fimta  di  Cqnca  (Shell  Point),  and,  above  all,  the 
Syrerimce  islands,  once  the  abode  of  the  Syrens, 
famed  in  ancient  story,  and  proverbial  in  modern 
languages.  They  are  three  in  number,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Salerno,  and  four  from  the  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Minerva  X^ow  of  &irrentum)  hvt 
one  only  from  the  nearest  land.  They  are  now 
called  GalHy  perhaps  with  a  traditional  allusion  to 
the  form  of  the  Syrens,  and  are  still  as  described 
by  Virgil,  barren  rocks^  without  other  inhabitants 
than  sea  fowls,  and  other  sounds  than  tbe  Aiumiufs 
of  the  waves  echoing  amid  the  crags  and  the 
caverns. 

Jamque  adeo  scopulos  Sirenom  adyecta  sublbat, 
Pifficiles  quondam  multorumque  ossibus  albos ; 
Turn  rauoa  adsiduo  longe  sale  saza  sonabant*. 

U^H.  V.  pO%tt 

It  seems  singular  that  Virgil,  while  he  alkdes 
to  Homers  account  of  these  islanda,  instead  of 


*  Glides  by  the  Syrens'  cliffs,  a  shelfy  coast, 
'     Long  infamous  for  ships  and  saSors  lost, 

And  wkite  with  bon^3 :  th'  impetuous  ocean,  roars^ 
And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  sounding  shores. . 

Dfyden. 
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adc^ting)  and  as  nsaal  improving  the  inMractiTt 
fiction  of  the  Greek  poet^  shonld  npon  this  occa* 
sion  in  particular  have  abandoned  him^  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  imitation^  fellea 
into  a  poetical  anachronism.  Snch  at  least  a 
direct  contradiction  to  Homer  the  great  oracle  of 
mythological  chronology,  must  be  deemed,  llins^ 
while  he  admits  the  fable  itself,  he  represents 
these  islands  as  deserted  at  the  very  time,  or 
rather  before  the  time,  when  according  to  Hbnler^ 
they  were  the  residence  of  the  Syrens.  Mnen 
passed  them  before  Ulysses,  and  if  the  Syrens  had 
forsaken  them  at  that  period,  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  shonld  retnni  to  them  at  a  later.  The 
ttnth  seems  to  be,  that  Virgil  inadvertently  d^ 
scribes  them  as  a  geographer;  Homer  paints 
Aem  as  a  poet;  but  why  shonld  the  foimer  in 
Ais  single  instance  descend  from  the  regiotis  6i 
poetry,  and  by  an  incongruous  mixture  of  realhjr^ 
banish  one  of  the  most  moral  and  amusing  illii- 
sions  of  fable? 

A  temple  of  the  Syrens  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  upon  the  opposite  shore ;  the  precise  sp6t 
has  hitherto  been  unexplored.  Farther  on,  and 
on  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Surrentine  pro- 
montory i'ose  the  temple  of  Minerva,  supposed  to 
be  founded  by  Ulysses,  an  object  so  conspicuous 
as  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  promontory  itself 
in  ancient  times. 
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•«/ii>  •   .*    •    •    •    •    e  Tertiqe  Surreotino 

.    .    •    Tyrrheni  speculatrix  virgo  profundi*. 
"'•^    *  Statins  Syt,  lib.  v.  iV 

r/i   I   •      , 

^j.r  The  road  biejond  Salerno  intersects  a  rich.plaiq^ 
^Gf  de)^  pq  the  right  by  the  sea^  oa  the  left  by 
j^nq  bjUs^  which  as  they  wind  along  present  on 
Jfi/^  sidles  and  amid  their  breaks^  a  perpetsal  suc- 
^fiesflpfi  of  Tttryiog  landscapes^ 
^. ;  Ab9!ot^ix  miles  from  Sakmo  we  went  throngb 
ijiip  Utti^  town  of  Vkmza^  supposed  to  be  the  aA- 
^^ient  PkentuL  About  six  miles  farther^  doripg 
which  we  bad  Mount  Albunms  rbii^  full  before 
.u^  we  came  to  £va/i  (Eburi)  then  tumi^  to  tl^B 
.f;ight  we  entered  a  vast  plain  wild  aii4  opcnltivated^ 
Jb^t  neither,  naked  nor  barren*  Large  herds  ^f 
^nffaloes^  tbaft  fed  on  the  heath  and  wandered 
^(b^pogb  the  thickets  seemed  tQ  be  its  only  inhabi- 
f/^% .  IJ'he  royal  chace,.  called  Di  Permna^  coyero 
^^Dosi^erable  part  of  tbifi[  solitude,  and  givea  eoi- 
jg^ment  to  two  hundred  gamekeepers^  ,wJbo  not 
only  guard  the  game  but  serve  to  ^cort  trayelleiy 
.4^ef  tl^e^  wastes  almost  as  much  infested  .by  ban- 
jdjtti  at  present  as  was  the  G^Z/ijiiana.^mt/f  (th^ 
iQi^lin^rian  pine-forest)  in  ancient  times. 
. .  .  We  bad  now  r^cbed  the  &lmi8  (^iSi^maqd 
JSek).  whose  banks  are  bordered  by  fertile  fields 


*  Hie  martial  virgin  from  Sttrrenlum'sdifft 
Looks  o'er  the  Tuscan  main. 
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4pd4»}^^  iiyigjk>ve9  ft^d  tbiidkeU.  Tbk  riy^r  fdrms 
tli^  bqan^y  of  Pi(€i?t^  aid4  Imaftia;  ittfk^im 
^  Carok  io  the  fpre&t  of  Pfrmfo^  aii4  higher  ttp 
^  JiziMgroi  wbi<?h»  wiih  tbe'additipn  of  oth^ 
k^pser  6treams4:in>k^  a  cposiderable  liyen  .Moont 
AUn^rmis  inseparably  UBited  iffith  the'  Siiari^^  id 
yifgf|*$  beautifn}  lioes^  and  oonaequedllf;  in  th4 
|iuii4  of  every  classical  traveller^  Hsesln  diftaiijbpei?- 
vfieothr^aod  fwlds  to  the  fame  and  the  coiise<|ii9nfi$ 
of  the  streaoi'by  the  magnitude  of  hi^  :forii},ai)d 
\f^  the  ri^edness  of  his  toweiliog;  brow< '  Forel^ts  of 
ilex  waFew  Uib  side8;Qf  the  tnotintaio^atlA  fringe 
the  margin  of  ihe  rivier;  nrhile  b^ds.  iniiameraUe 
winder  thri^ogb  their  re^eMes^  anfcl  enlijren  the 
silenpe  of  theiseeM  by  perpetual  lomm^^. 


*  The  resemblance  may  be  carried  still  farther^  ait  tbe 
same  insect,  if  we  may  credit  the  observation  of  a  most  ac- 
curate .and  inde&tigable  traveller,  Cluverins,  confirmed  by 
the  authority  p(so|iij^  Italian  authors,  still  continues,  to  infest 
the  same  fores^  wl;  to  terrify  and  difl^cse  the  cattle  over 
the  whole  miountain,  and  bordering  plains.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  fact  upon  my  own  observation  or  inquiries.  The  cir- 
cumstancat  iir  XetVM  ^  itaelf,  but  it  is  <^kical  {)ecause 
connected  with  the  aceueyy  of  tli«  feHowiii^ '  b«atitlfol  lines, 
that  is,  the  scenery  whit$h  How  surrounds  us.- 

t.   il^tiupos  SibxL  ciroa  ilicibf sque  virent^ejii. 
Plurimus  Alburnum  volitans^  cui  nom^fi  4^|la 
Romanum est, cestpron  Graii  vertte^eyocfiiittdsi; 
Aspsr  aeerba  soaaos ;  quo  tota  exterrita  sylvis 

Diffugiunt 
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As  the  coQ&try  stiH  continues  ifiat  and  covered 
liith  thickets,  the  traveller  scarce  discovers  Pasttmi 
tiM  he  enters  its  walls.  Wfe' drove  to  the  iMsfaof^'i 
^ace,  not  through  crowded  streets  and  pompous 
squares,  hut  over  a  smooth  turf,  in  the  midst  of 
bushes  and  brambles^  with  a.  solitary  tree  waving 
here  and  there  over  the  waste.  The  unusual  formi 
of  three  temples  rising  insulated  and  unfrequented, 
in  the  middle  of  such  a  wilderness,  immediately 
engrossed  our  attention.  We  alighted,  and  has^ 
tened  to  the  majestic  piles;  then  wandered  abou^ 
thrai  till  the  fall  of  night  obliged  us  to  repair  to 
our  mansion.  The  good  bishop  had  been  so  oblige* 
ing  as  to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  meets  us, 
and  provide  every  thing  requisite  for  our  com* 
fortable  accommodation,  a  commission  which  that 
gentleman  performed  with  great  punctuality  and 
politeness. 


Diffugiuntamieiita;  furit  mugitibus  aether, 
ConcnssitSy  sylvque  et  sicei  ripa  Tanagri. 

Gtorg.  in.  146— ISl. 

About  th'  Albuniian  grove»»  wkb  hoUy  greeii» 
Of  winged  insects  mighty  swanns  are  seen : 
This  flying  plague,  to  mark  its  quality, 
CBstros  the  Grecians  call ;  Asylus,  we : 
A  fierce,  loud  buzzing  breed :  their  stings  draw  blood 
And  driYe  the  catde  gadding  through  the  wood. 
Seiz'd  with  unusual  pains,  they  loudly  cry; 
Tanagrus  hastens  thence,  and  leares  his- channel  dry. 

Dryden* 
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Obflcnnty  hatigs  over/not  t&e  oHj^  drilj  but 
the  general  history  of  the  city,  though  it  has  kl^ 
sach  magmjGceDt  monnments  of  its  existence.  The 
mere  outlines  have  been  sketched  pertiaps  ivith 
accuracy ;  the  details  are  probably  obliterated  fot 
ever.  According  to  the  learned  Mazzochi^  PasMh 
was  founded  by  a  Colony  of  Dorenses  or  Bdriaisfs^ 
from  Dora^  a,  citj  of  Phtniday  tbe  parent  of 'thdt 
race  and  name  whether  established  in  Greece  or  in 
Italy.  It  was  first  called  Posetan  or  Pastan,  which 
in  Hienician  signifies  Neptune,  to  whom  it  was  de^ 
dicated.  It  was  afterwai'ds  invaded  and  its  pdinx^ 
iive  inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Sybarites.  Thii 
Isvent  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  abont  five 
hnndried  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Under  its 
new  masters  Paestum  assumed  the  Greek  appelW- 
tion  Posidoma,  of  the  same  import  as  its  Pfaeni- 
cian  name,  because  a  place  of  great  opulence  and 
magnitude,  and  is  supposed  to  have  extended  from 
the  present  ruin  southward  to  the  bill  on  Which 
stands  the  little  town  still  called  from  its  atA;ient 
destination  AcrcpoU.  The  Lucanians  afterwards 
expelled  the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  pros- 
perity of  Pasuhma,  which  was  in  its  turn  de^ 
serted,  and  left  to  moulder  away  impercepN- 
tibly ;  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  all  over  the 
plain  of  Spinazzo  or  Saracino.  The  original  city 
then   redoveired  its    first   naime^   and  not  long 


«fjtpr  ifna  tak^^  and  at  lei^b  coloniaf^  bf.the 

.  Frew  t|bj^  period  Pastum  h  meiu^md  almost 
^^My  by-tt^^ppets,  wlio^ j^rpm yii]gil  toClaadJlani 
f  f^iB  1^11  to  i^patiate  with  delight  amid  its  ^rdepSi 
9f¥^  grace  their  composition  with  the  blmm^  ib^ 
n^^ptff^Sf^wd  the  fertilitjr  of  ^^ts  rQ$<^*  Bat  qq*- 
fprtm^tely  the.jQowery  retreat^^^* 

VictumrosariaPasiit,  •    » 

a0|ii|<p,hfii($i:)»a4:  few  QhanQ&rm  ijbe  eyes  of  the 
3mfce9s»  imdiif  possible^  sl^iU  fe^^  in  those  of 
^h^'Nojcmafutj  who^  eafb  iji^  their  itnrni^.pMiadered 
^^umi  and  at.  length  compcflled  its  remaAniog 
IUhfilrit^its.t^.abfaidQn  their  aneietit  seat^  atd.to 
ti^e  sfc^ntQ  tb^  ^oqntains.  To  thepn  Q^accioy 
JPi^/il^^nand  -Nim:.  are  supposed  t^  owe  their 
)EMrigip>}  fafotb  these  towns  are  situate  on  the  hilU: 
1^1  letter  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  aj^i  chap^ 

\,.  i  It.  witi  nators^lly  be . asked  tof  which  of*  tbe  oar 
flM^qs/  that  w^re  sqcceHshrely  in  -possel^iop  of 
JP^f^i/f^^rtbe  edificeaf  which  still:  sabsist  are  to  be 
jtfcrib^d :  not  to  the  Romans,  who  never  seeni  t^ 


P. 

t  ^h'  eternal  sweats  (^  Paestuia's  kx»^  bowers.  ^ 


,^..;.  *IJ..C.480. 
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have  adopted  the  gennihe  Dbific  ityte;  Ae  Sy-^* 
bbiites  are  said  to  have  occapied  the  neigfaborfi^g  - 
plam ;  the  Dorians  therefore  appear  to  have  the 
fairest  claim  to  these  majestic  and  everlasting  nio-' 
mimeiits.    But  at  what  period  were  they  erected  ? 
tojndgefrom  their  form  we  innst  cohchide  that- 
they  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  GreeJaa  a^cMtec* 
tore  now  in  existence.     In  beholdifag  theoit  aAd 
contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  npdn  beati-^ 
ness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  them  as  aii  iilt6r-' 
lAedfttfe  liiik^ 'between  the  Egyptian  and  Giretiiati' 
maritiei^^  and  the  first  attempt  to  pass  fromtii^  iflEN>^ 
mense  masses  of  the  former  to  the  gracefM  pvo*' 
pdrtions  of  the  latter:     In   fact-  the  temples  of 
Pafsfum,' Agriger^um,  .nn^  Athens,  seem  insliiDoear 
of  the  commencement^  the  improvement,  and'tfie 
perfection  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  6r8t  temple  that  presents  itself  to  the  tra-^ 
veller  from  Naples  is  the  smallest;  it  consists  of 
six  pillars  at  each  end,  and  thirteen  at  each  side, 
counting  the  angular  pillars  in  both  directions. 
The  architrave  is  entire^  as- is  the  pediment  at  the 
west  end,  excepting  the  cornerstones  and  triglyphs, 
which  are  fallen,  and  the  first  cornice  (that  Imme^ 
diatiely  over  the  frieze)  which  is  worn  away.  At 
the  east  end,  the  middle  of  the  pediment  with 
much  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  remains ;  the  north* 
east  corner  is  likely  to  fall  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  cella  occupied  more  than   one-third  of  the 
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le^{lb»  and  bad  a  portico  <^  two  rova  of  eolomiiiy - 
tbe  shafts  and  capitals  of  wbich^  now  overgrown 
with  gcaas  and  weeds,  encumber  the  pavement  and 
almost  fill  the  area  of  the  temple. 
.  The  second  temple  has  six  columns  at  each 
end^  and  fourteen  on  each  side,  including  those  of 
the  flogles ;  the  whole  entablature  and  pediments 
am  entire.  A  double  row  of  columns  adorned  the 
interior  of.  the  eeUa^  and  supported  each  another 
row  of  small  pillars;  the  uppermost  is  separated 
fiom  dK  lower  by  an  architrave  only,  without; 
irieze^  or  cornice.  Of  the  latter,  seven  remain 
afanding  on  each  side;  of  the  former^  five  on  one 
sfdb  and  three  on  the  other.  This  double  story^ 
wlndi  seems  intmded  merely  to  support  tbe  roof> 
rises  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  external  cor-^ 
nice,  and  on  the  whole  produces  no  good  effoet 
firom  the  great  disproportion  between  the  uitder 
and  upper  columns.  The  cella  had  two  entmnces^ 
one  at  each  end,  with  a  portico  fcu-med  of  two 
pillars  and  two  anta  *•  The  whole  of  the  founda<» 
tion  and  part  of  the  wall  of  this  celia  still  remain;^ 
under  it  was  a  vault.  One  of  the  columns  with 
its  capital  at  the  west  end  has  been  struck  with 
l^btning,  and  shattered  so  as  to  threaten  ruin  if 


*  Jambs,  or  square  piUars,   placed  on  each  side  tiie 
door. 
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Qat«peedily  fepwrad;  itt  6U  will  beuitnrqMmh 
Ue  lo8«,  and  diilfigare  <Mie  of  the  iDMt  perfect  mfH 
xmoentB  now  in  existence.  It  ni^t  indeed  be 
restored  to  its  original  form  with  little  eacpenae 
and  ^abor,  as  the  stones  that  faaye  fallen  remain  in 
heaps,  within  its  en^More. 

llbe  third  ecWoe  is  the  largest;  it  has  nine 
pillars. at  the  ends  and  eighteen  on  the  sidbs^in^ 
dodfaig  the  angnlar  colnmas  as  befare.  be  sine 
is  Dotiits  only  distinction ;  a  row  <tf  piUarS)  extend* 
hig  fiom  the  middUe  pfllar  aft  one  end  to  the  mid* 
die  pilhr  at  the  other^  divides  it  into^two.  eqnal 
parts>  and  is  considered  as  a  proof  that  it  wm  nmt 
a.tMnple.  Its  destination  has  not  been  asctv** 
fitttted;  some'snppose  it  to  have  been  a  Cnm^ 
others  a  Basilica,  and  others  a  mere  market  tir 
ewdiange*.  In  the  cei^re  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  ap^rtnre  in  the  pavenxent,  leading,  it  n  said,  to 
vanlts  and  passages  nnder  ground ;  there  b  indeed 
at. some  distance  a  similar  apertnre,  like  the  month 
of  a  well»  which,  as  oor  gnides  infiurmed  ns»  had 
been  examined,  and  was  probably  intended  to 
give  air  and  light  to  a  long  and  intricate  subter- 
ranean gallery,  which  extended  to  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  commnnicated  with  the 
temples. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  features  of  each  of  these 
edifices.    In  common  to  all  it  may  be  observed. 
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tluil  Ibey  are  raised  »pofi  soSBtractidiis^  Sofmitig 
tbree  gra^tioos  (for  they  cannot  be  termed  8tep»^ 
tiB  they  are  mneh  too  high  for  the  purpose)  in** 
tended  solely  to  gi^e  dne  eWation  and  relievo  to 
the  Bttperstmoture ;  that  the  colamns  in  all  rise 
withoat  bases  from  the  uppermost  of  these  d»* 
giMs ;  that  these  columns  are  all  fluted,  between 
foar  and  fifJi^edJametersiii  height,  and  taper  as  they 
ascend,  aboitt:orie«foaitb?- that  the  capitals  areiall 
vevyrflat  and  protmoent ;  .that  the  intercolumnia^ 
lidnas  a  little  more  than  one  diameter  {  that  t^ 
Iwdfnr  and  omantttnts!  are  in. all  the  sailiei  an^  tbe 
pediiaent  in  all  very  low ;  in  fine,  that  they  are  all 
hoilt  of  a  porbns  stone,  of  a  light  or  rather  yi^Ubir 
grny, '  and  in  '  niauy  places  perforated  and  wdiil 
away* 

In  the  open  space  between  the  fir^t  and  seikind 
tcMvple,  were  two  otiher  large  ^difii^eS)  biritt  of  the 
Mme  isort  of  stone,  aqd  nearly  of  the  same  sise. 
llieir  substriictioDs  still  remain  encumbered  with 
the  fifagments  of  the  odomns  and  of  the  entablar 


1*^  These  sabstructions  are  ob^ryaUe  in  all  the  Pone 
temples  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  and  seem  essential  to  give  a 
corresponding  support  as  well  as  relievo  to  the  massive  forms 
of  that  order.  Ordinary  steps  seem  to  sink  under  the  weighty 
aad  are  quite  lost  in  the  cumbrous  m«||e9ty  of  ihs  Doric 
column.  I  need  not  observe  that  the  second  temple  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  three,  and  the  nearest  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  temples  of  Agrigentum. 
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tureyand  ao  4>ver9roiRm  with  biOBibles^  nettles^aad 
"weeds,  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  pear  inspection^.  It 
18  a  pity  that  neither  the  goTernoient  of  Naples, 
nor  the  prc^ietor  of  Fasttmi,  has  pnblic  spirit 
enough  to  remove  the  rabbish:  that  buries  the 
monuments  of  this  city^  and  restore  to  their  primi* 
tire  beauty  edifices  which,  as  long  as  they.exia^ 
can.  never  fair  to  attract  travellers,  and  not  only 
redound  to  the  glory,  but  contribute  very  mat^ 
rially  to  the  interesta  of  the  country. 
'•'  All  the  temples  which  I  have  mentioned  stand 
in  a  line,  and  border  a  street  that  ran  from  gate  to 
gate,  and  divided  the  town  into. two  parts:  nearly 
equal.  A  hollow  space  scooped  out  in  a  semicii^ 
cular  form  seems  to  be  the  traces  of  a  theatre^  and 
as  it  lies  in  front  of  the  temples  gives  reason  ta 
suppose,  that  other  public  buildings  might  hiave 
ornamented  the  same  side  and  made  it  to.corres^ 
pond  iu  grandeur  with  that  opposite;  in  which 
case  few  cities  could  have  surpassed  Pastum  in 
splendid  appearance.  The  walls  of  the  town  re- 
main in  all  the  circumference,  five  at  least,  and  in 
some  places  twelve  feet  high ;  they  are  formed  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone,  with  towers  at  intervals;  the 
archway  of  one  gate  only  stands  entire.  Consider- 
ing the  materials  and  the  extent  of  this  rampart, 
which  encloses  a'  space  of  nearly  four  miles  rounds 
with  the  many  towers  that  rose  at  intervals,  and 
its  elevation  of  more  than  forty  feet,  we  must  ac- 

VOIi.  III.  H 
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knowledge  that  it  wad  on  tbe  whole  a  work  of 
great  strength  and  magnifioence* 

Within  these  walls  that  once  encircled  a  popn- 
lons  and  splendid  city,  now  rise  one  cottage,  two 
ikrm-hooses,  a  villa,  and  a  chnrch*  The  remain- 
ing space  is  covered  with  thick  matted  grass,  oveiv 
grown  with  brambles  spreading  over  the  mins^  o^ 
bnried  under  yellow  nndnlatiog  com.  A  few  rose 
bashes,  tbe  remnants  of  b^m  rosaria  Past%% 
flonrish  neglected  here  and  there,  and  stiU  blossom 
twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  December,  as  if  to 
support  their  ancient  fame,  sriid  justify  die  descrip- 
tions of  the  poets.  The  roses  are  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance*  Amid  these  objects,  and  scenes 
rural  and  ordinary,  rise  tbe  three  temples  like  tbe 
mausoleums  of  the  mined  city,  dark,  silent,  and 
majestic. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  on  our  entrance  into  die 


*  The  Psestan  roses,  and  their  double  spring. 

Dryden, 
Virgil  Georg.  iy«  Virgil  and  Oyid  jnst  mention  the 
Fm$Um  roses — ^Propeitins  introdnoes  lliem  as  an  instance  pi 
mortality — Claudian  employs  them  to  grace  a  complimentary 
comparison.  Ausonius  alone  presents  them  in  all  their  beauty 
and  freshness. 

Vidi  Ptestano  gaudere  rosaria  cultu 
Exoiiente^noTO  loseida  Lucifero. 

IdyU.;^^.  II.   , 
The  rosy  bow'rs  that  Peestum's  vale  adorn. 
I  saw«  ail  glist'ning  with  the  pearls  of  mom. 
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btsfaop^B  villa,  we  foand  a  plentifiil  repast,  and  ex* 
cellent  wines  waiting  our  arrival.  Onr  beds  and 
rooms  were  all  good,  and  every  thing  calcnlated  to 
make  onr  visit  to  Pastum  as  agreeable  in  its  ac* 
companiments  as  it  was  interesting  in  its  object* 
The  night  was  bright,  the  weather  warm,  bnt  airy, 
a  gide  sweet  and  refreshing  blew  from  the  neigh* 
boring  hills  of  Acr€p(M  and  CtMmara;  no  sonodt 
was  heard  bnt  the  regular  mnrmnrs  of  the  ne^h^ 
boring  sea.  The  temples,  silvered  oVer  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  rose  fall  before  me,  and  fixed' 
my  eyes  till  sleep  closed  them.  In  the  morning, 
the  first  object  that  presented  itself  was  still  the 
temples,  now  blazing  in  the  full  beams  of  the  snn; 
beyond  them  the  sea  glittering  as  far  as  sight  coold' 
reach,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  round,  all 
lighted  up  with  brightness.  We  passed  some^ 
hout^  in  revisiting  the  ruins,  and  contemplating 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

Pastum  standi  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  about  a  mile 
distant  on  the  south  by  fine  hills,  in  the  midst  of 
which  AcropoU  sits  embosomed ;  on  the  north,  by 
the  bay  of  Salerno^  and  its  rugged  border;  while 
to  the  east  the  country  swells  into  two  mountains^ 
which  still  retain  their  ancient  names  CalUmara 
and  Cantena*;  and   behind  them  towers  Mont 

*  These  hills  and  the  neighboring  plain  were  the  theatre 
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Aiburms  itself  with  its  pointed  sumiDits.  A  stream 
called  the  Solo/one  (which  probably  may  be  its, an- 
cient appellation)  flows  ander  the  walls^  and  by 
spreading  its  waters  over  its  low  borders,  and  thus 
producing  pools  that  cormpt  in  hot  weath^r^  con- 
tiQoeSj  as  in  ancient  times  *3  to  infi^ct  the  air,  and 
render  Pastum  a  dangerous  residence  in  summer. 
As  the  heats  were  .increasing,  and  the  season  of 
malaria  approached,  we  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  prolong  our  excursion;  and  we  left  Paistum 
without  accomplishing  the  whole, of  our  object; 
which  was  to  examine  the  ruins  of  Posidonia^  visit 
the  island  of  Liam  (the  ancient  Leucosia,  which, 
like  Naples,  takes  its  name  from  a  Syren)  and  the 
Cape  Palinurus ;  to  explore  the  recesses  of.Al- 
bumuSy  and  to  wander  over  the  vale  of  Diana 
watered  by  the  classic  Tam^ro. 

The  ruins  of  Pasidma  which,  as,  I  have  already 
mentioned,  cover  the  plain  that  extends  from 
Pastum  to  AcropoUy  cannot  but  exhibit,  if  duly 
examined,  some  monument  of  the  opulence  and 
the  refinement  of  its  founders,  the  luxurious  Sy- 
barites; These  people,  when  enslaved  by  the  Lu- 
canians,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the  Romans, 
still  retained  a  fond  attachment  to  the  name  and 


of  some  bloody  skirmishes  between  the  Roman  armied  and 
the  bands  of  Spartacus. 
*  StrabOy  lib*  v. 
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to  the  manners  of  Gteece,  and  are  said  to  have 
displayed  their  partiality  to  their  mother  conntry 
in  a  manner  that  evinces  both  their  taste  and  their 
feeling.  Being  compelled  by  the  will  of  the  con* 
qnerors^  or  by  other  circnmstances^  to  adojit  a 
foreign  language  and  foreign  manners,  whfch  Aris* 
toxenns,  who  relates  the  anecdote,  emphatically 
calls,  being  barbarized^  they  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  annually,  on  one  of  the  great  festiTaU  of 
Greece^  in  order  to  revive  the  memory  of  their 
Grecian  origin,  to  speak  their  primitive  language, 
and  to  deplore  with  tears  and  lamentations  their 
sad  degradation*.    It  would  be  a  peculiar pleasurie 

■         ■»!     I ■■■■■  .■  ^     I       ...     ...  ■     I     ■     11  ■  I,,. 

*  As  the  passage  alluded  to  is  very  beautifalj  and  at  the 
same  time  uncommon,  I  insert  it. 

'AvfMMSK  yeywfio-if  xa2  r^v  tc  (Itonnpi  iMTaPtpKtpubeu,  rd  re  Xoiva 
<TM»  'l«iTt|letf/M^0y,  liff€i»  TC  f/Jaof  rt»a  o^^  tStf  UprSif  rS»  "EXXsr 
vixSif  hi  xa)  wJy,  iv  J  ovyMwre^  oofafUfArliayvorfat  rSi^  k^adm 
hxtvw  ImyukttM  T6  xa»  vofjjfw^,  ofKo^MffvpofA^eyoi  It  'n^  iOCKr^KB^y 
^ai  omtlbayLf^ayriii,    imifixfanak*       0£rr«'  dc    ivf   ^(ri>   xo}    4f<c<'^ 

vpo€\yiku$€y  17    VM^fMi;    &ur^   fM^ty^,    xal^  a^r9f  ^cW/Eccyo*  '  iKlyoi 

Athefusus,  lib,  xiv.  cap.  31.  apud  Matzochi, 
Wherefore  Aristoxenus;  in  his  Conyivial  Miscellames^ 
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to  ditccrrer  some  monament  of  a  people  of  so 
iBUch.  sensibility^  and  of  snch  perse^ring  pa* 
.tiiotJani.  Beyond  the  ruios,  and  separated  from 
.  jDliqm  by  a  Hule  stream  now  called  Pastena,  rises 
yi)te  hill  4^  the  Acropolis^  where  some  v^tige  most 
.  sQiely  remain^  and  might  be  discovered  by  diligent 
fc»^rcbes*. 


tt 


u 


'fi^^  '**  W^  rosenible  the  Potidonians,  who  dwell  in  the 
bay  of  Tuscany,  and  whose  fate  it  was^  having  been 
originaUy  Greeks,  to  be  barbarized,  becoming  Tuscans 
"^  or  Romans,  and  lo  change  their  langnaige  jaad  the  rest 
of  thdir  insti^i^cNis.  Neverthdess  tiiey  still  ke^  one 
of  the  Grecian  festivals,  at  which  having  assembled,  and 
commemorated  their  ancient  names  and  Cnstonn,  they 
indidge  in  mutual  condolence,  and  depart  with  tears. 
'^  So  it  is  with  us  also,^'  says  he ;  *'  since  our  theatres  have 
"  becsome  barbarized,  and  the  public  music  been  greatly 
**  corrupted,  a  few  of  us  meet  together  to  eommemorate 
**  what  music  formerly  was."    So  fiir  Aristezenus. 

*  Tbe  reader  will  observe,  that  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  general  measures  and  appearances  of  the  temples,  in 
conformity  to  the  plan  of  ^s  tour;  for  details  he  may  be 
ii«ferredtotiiowoffk  of  Mr.  WiUcins,  the  minute  aeonnicy  of 
whose  measurements  and  delineations  he  may  depend  upon, 
Tina  gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  other  travellers,  sup- 
poses the  pillars  of  Pistium  to  be  covered  with  a  sort  of 
plaster  or  stuoco,  which  by  its  long  duration  seems  to  have 
acquiied  the  hardness,  oonsisteney,  and  certainly  has  the 
appearance  of  the  stone  which  I  mentioned. 

As  the  plains  that  extend  for  some  way  on  each  side  of 
the  Silarus  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  at  the  same  time 
covered  in  many  places  with  woods  and  thickets,  they  are 
become  the  resort  of  banditti  and  outlaws.    One  of  these 
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We  retvirqed  by  the  Mme  raad^  and  r^fist^d 
as  we  paawd  oyer  the  plain^  that  we  had  not  sent  a 
boat  J>efQfe  as  to  take  os  bacjc  ftlojsig  ttie  coast^ 
and  tints  «4brd  os  an  opporipmty  of  ^^^^ouifiiig 
the  ^bor^e^  A^d  exploring  the  fite  jof  the  teiqi^ 
of  Jxut9  Argi¥a»  that  stood  at  the  nuHitb  of  t^ 
S&laris;  acoording  to  Strabo,  on  the  Lncanian 
bank;  according  to  Pliny,  on  that  of  Picenum. 
As  the  former  is  the  most  circumstantii^l  and  less 
discdatnatory  of  the  twQ«  his  anthority  swrns  pr^e- 
ferable*     This  temple  was  of  high  antiquity,  and 


misereaots  was  pre^nted  to  us  by  the  clergyman  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  bishop  to  receive  us,  and  was 
recommended  as  an  object  of  charity.  Upon  inquiring  into 
his  case,  we  discovered  that  he  had  sh(^  his  wife,  beqause 
she  had  shewn  a  partiality  for  the  itrangers  (the  French)  and 
had  ihreaiened  hinif  as  he  said,  with  poison.  To  avoid 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  he  had  run  away  from  his  home,  and 
become  a  wanderer  in  the  forests,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
plain  of  Pastum.  Our  refusal  was  accompanied  .with  an 
observation,  that  he  was  an  object  of  justice,  not  of  charily. 
He  stalked  away  in  sullen  disappointment  His  figure  was 
that  of  an  assassm ;  tall,  bony,  and  lank,  with  black  hair  and 
thick  eye  brows,  a  dark  complexion  and  glaring  eyes.  He 
was  armed  with  a  gun  and  pistols ;  and  was  on  the  whole  an 
object  very  unwelcome  to  the  eye  in  such  a  solitude. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  useless  to  observe,  that  there 
are  four  mineral  springs  near  Pastum,  said  to  be  of  con- 
.  si^erable  ef&c^cy  in  diffiBrentcoiiq[>laints :  from  these  aprings 
flow  as  many  little  streamlets,  which  form  die  ^me  mho 
(fike  fait  river),  which  klh  iato  the  SoU^<me  close  to  the 
wjJboftbectfy. 
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attributed  eren  to  Jaion,  and  as  it  wad  of  great 
celebrity'  it  may  possibly  have  left  some  traces  of 
its  existence.  On  oar  way  we  obsenred  several 
objects  connected  with  antiqoity,  or  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers^  which  we  had  passed  unnoticed^ 
or  Bot'  particnlarized  before.  Thns  in  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  La  C(wa$  we  had  on 
our  left  the  Monte  Lattario,  so  called  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  from  its  excellent 
milk^  whidi  was  noticed  and  recommended  by 
Galen. 

The  SamOy  though  not  nnhonored  by  the  an- 
cients^ has  yet  been  celebrated  with  more  compla- 
cency by  the  modem  poets.  Sannazarius^  whom 
I  have  before  mentioned  with  djie  applause,  fre- 
quently alludes  to  it^  and  on  one  occasion  describes 
the  river  and  the  scenery  that  borders  its  banks 
with  much  truth  and  beauty. 

Yitabant  sestus  qua  pinguia  culta  vadosus 
Irrigat  et  placido  cursu  petit  sequora  Sarnus, 
Grata  quies  nemorum  manantibus  undique  rivis 
Et  Zepbyris  densas  inter  crepitantibus  alnos*. 

These  fertile  plains  have  often  been  stained 
with  hostile  blood,,  and  once  witnessed  the  defeat 


*  They  shunned  the  heat,  where  throtigh  the  cultur'd  pWa 
Mild  Sarnus  gently  journeys  to  the  main.  '  ' 

How  sweet  the  groves  !  where  whisp'ring  Zephyrs  bldw 
Through  the  thick  leaves^  and  murrn'ring  streamlets  flow. 
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and  death  of  a  Gothic  monarch.    Narses  was  the 
Roman  general ;  Teia  the  barbarian  chief* 

Stabue,  now  Castell  d  mare  di  Stabiay  had  in 
niny*8  time  disappeared  as  a  town,  and  given 
place  to  a  villa  *•  It  is  now  once  more  a  populous 
town,  and  surrounded  with  rural  retreats*  At  the 
very  gates  of  Naples,  under  the  Ponte  dc  la  Mad- 
dalena  flows  the  SebaJms^  with  all  the  honors  of  itr 
ancient  name,  but  too  inconsiderable  a  rill  to  be 
represented  by  Silius,  as  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Naples. 

Doctaque  Parthenope,  Sebethide  roscida  nympfaaf. 

We  continued  our  route  without  stopping  at 
SakmOy  and  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  same  day, 
but  very  late. 


*  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla,  and  never  seems  to  have 
revived. 

Quod  nunc  in  villsmi  abiit. 

Fl%n»  Nat  Hist.  M.  iii.  cap,  5. 
Because  it  has  now  dwindled  into  a  villa. 

t  Parthenope^  for  learning  fam'd,  refresh'd 
By  the  fair  nymph  of  cool  Sebethus'  stream.  ^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Meturn  of  the  King  to  Napka^-^R^oickigs—Omar 
mental  BuUdh^s — Court— Characf^  qf  that 
.Mo/mrck — g^  th&  QMeenr—IUmrnnafiom — Las^ 
zarom — Character  of  the  Neapolitans — Return 
to  Rome. 

Wb  had  DOW  made  all  the  e;xcnrsions  which  are 
usually  pointed  out  to  travellers,  or  rather,  all 
which  the  time  of  our  arrival  and  the  advanced 
season  would  permit  us  to  make  with  convenience, 
and  perhaps  safety.  Our  curiosity  however  was 
far  from  being  abated.  The  south  of  Italy,  ApuUay 
Bruttium,  and  Calabria^  which  still  retain  the  forest 
wildness  that  attracted  the  Romans,  when  they 
were  sated  with  the  softer  beauties  of  Latium  and 
of  Campania  *,  now  lay  before  us,  and  presented 
so  many  interesting  objects,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  most  ardent  desire  to  continue  our 
excursions.  The  lake  Amsanctus  was  within  our 
reach;  not  much  farther,  on   the  bahks  of  the 

*  Seneca  de  TranquiUitate  2. 
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Ai^4m%  MmM  FuUar  ri^eg :  nomberbiis  hikes  ex- 
fp$xid,  fonesto  spread*  apd  oiti^s  flonmh  in  the 
nwdingli  of  ;ibe  Apettoin^,  as  tb^y  stretch  iheir 
iftmifictttioas  bffx  the  ia4nitbero  pimriboes^  which 
.hft¥e  aether  yet  been  visited  by  tmneUmB^  tod 
etiaro^Iy  m^iced  by  geographiirs.  Jb  idwsse  (vnes- 
flored  bAnbts  what  a  b«rvest  awaits  scmie  foliire 
ilrftveUbr !  bow  mwsk  of  tbe  lasgoages;  Mafaners^ 
iiainesy  Jaad  perhaps  eveo  biiildivigs  of  aricieot  Italy 
iBay  be.  heieafter  discoi^eired !  Some  viBages  ue 
hnown  atiU  to  retain  tbe  Gredc  laoguagey  and  are 
even  said  to  speak  it  with  more  parity  thati  tbe 
modern  Gr^ks  themselves;  a  fHroof  tha^  they 
.haire  not  been  macb  visited  by  the  sncces^ve  io- 
iradets  that  have  overran  the  m^re  open  jitnd  fire- 
if/9W$^  parts»  aad  a  preanmptive  argmnent  tlmt 
their  maimers  and  bk>od  may  have  hitherto  beisn 
bat  little  i^dukerated. 

.But  it  was  vain  to  long  after  new  eicorsions; 
circmnstanoes  strong  enongh  to  control  our  classi- 
.qal  projectfi^  called  as  homei^widsy  and  obliged  os 
40  abridge  our  stay  at  Naples.  Being  thus. under 
libe  necessity  of  dqiartiu^  we  wished  to  be  at 
Rome  for  the  festival  of  St.  Peter^t  in  order  to  see 
tbe  illomination  of  the  dome^  one  of  the  grfuadeat 
jdl^  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  supposed  to  be  th^e 
finest  exhibition  of  the, kind  in  tbe, world.  Bat 
tbe  return  of  the  Neapolitan  court  from  Palermo^ 
and  the  festivities  and  rigoicings  which  were  to  ac- 
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eompaiiy  that  events  indaced  the'  party  to  remain 
a  week  IcMiger  at  Naples.  This  determination  has 
since  been  a  subject  of  regret^  and  with  reason* 
Kings  and  courts  are  objects  neither  uncommon 
nor  very  curious ;  illuminations  and  balls  are  or- 
dinary amusements.  But  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian 
turned  into  a  volcano,  and  the  dome  of  the  Vatican 
enveloped  with  fire,  are  spectacles  sublime  attd 
wonderful,  exhibited  at  Rome  alone,  and  seldom 
beheld  more  than  once  by  an  ultramcntane.  These 
however  we  did  resign,  and  the  court  of  Naples 
we  have  $een. 

Preparations  had  been  making  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  roybl  family  for  some  time,  and  temples 
and  triumphal  arches,  superb  porticos  and  splendid 
tb^atres,  all  on  the  ancient  model,  had  been  erected 
in  the  widest  streets  and  the  most  frequented 
squares.  Opposite  the  palace  stood  a  Corinthian, 
and  on  the  road  to  Portici,  an  Ionic  temple;  on 
the  Largo  del  CasteUo  a  theatre,  which,  with  n 
Doric  colonnade  and  some  imitations  of  the  PastaH 
'ruins,  formed  the  principal  of  these  temporary  edi- 
'fices.  Their  proportions,  style,  and  decorations 
were  in  general  in  very  good  taste^  and  gave  them 
an*  air  of  antique  grandeur  admirably  adapted  to 
the  name,  the  history,  and  the  crcenery  of  the  place. 
Ehrery  reader  must  have  observed,  that  in  theatri- 
cal decorations  Artists '  have  a  great  facility  in 
catching  the  manner  of  the  i^ncients,  and  copying 
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tlie  sbt^fe  and  beauttful;  while  in  solid  and  peraia* 
nent  fabrics  they  almost  invariably  lose  sight  of 
these  qaalities,  and  give  ns  whim  and  deformity  in 
their  place.  The  truth,  seems  to  be^  that  in  trivial 
and  occasional  works  they  content  themselves  with 
a  display  of  knowledge  only ;  while  in  grand  and 
lasting  undertakings,  they  aspire  to  the  higher 
praise  of  genias  and  of  invention^  and  scorning  to 
imitate,  they,  endeavor  to  surpass  their  masters. 
In  vain  I  failure  has  hitherto  been  their  invariable 
fate. 

The  inscriptions  on  these  ornamental  bnildings 
by.no  means  corresponded  with  their  appearance; 
long,  strained,  and  inflated,  they  betrayed  either 
the  barrenness  of  the  sabject.or  the  dulness  of 
the  writer^ 

.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  (Sunday)  early 
in  the  morning,  the  King's  ships  appeared  off  Ca^ 
prea  accompanied  by  the  Medusa  (Captain  Gore) 
and  a  few  English  sloops.  About  ten  the  royal 
family  landed  at  Portid^  and  between  five  and  six 
the  King  set  out  on  horseback  to  make  his  pnUie 
entry  into  Naples.  The  multitudes  that  crowded 
the  road,  and  their  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy, 
impeded  the  procession,  so  that  it  was  nearly  sim- 
set  hefore  it  entered  the  palace,  when  he  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  the  chapel,  and  attended  at  the 
Tc  Deum.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  hall  of 
audience,  where  a  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly^ 
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cotntMised  of  all  the  noUlity  oftbecoantry,  and  of 
all  the  foreign  ministers,  were  waiting  to  receive 
him.  On  his  entrance  the  ladies  mshed  forward^ 
and  kissing  his  hands  with  tears  and  exclamations 
of  joy,  prevented  him  for  some  time  from  advanc-^ 
ing.  The  King  received  these  efibsions  of  loyalty 
and  personal  attachment,  not  with  kindness  only, 
but  with  emotion,  and  returned  them  with  many 
aflRbctionate  expressions  and  inqoiries. 

As  he  passed  towards  the  npper  end  of  the  hall, 
he  spoke  to  his  old  conrtiers  with  great  aflability> 
and  taking  his  nsnal  place  in  the  circle  instantly 
addressed  himsdf,  with  vinble  satisfaction,  to  Mr. 
Drommond,  the  English  Minister;  asked  him  se^ 
veral  questions  with  that  rapidity  of  attenmce 
which  great  joy  occasions,  and  witbont  waiting  to 
hear  the  names  of  the  persons  presented,  exclaimed, 
politely  at  the  same  time  directing  his  looks  to 
dach  person — 7%ey  are  English^  and  of  course  wy 
frknds;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  them  My  andUdthem 
wdcome  to  Ndfles.  After  some  conversation^  per- 
ceiving the  French  Minister,  who  stood  close  by 
him,  visibly  mortified  at  such  a  marked  preference, 
he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  taming  to  him> 
asked  the  usual  questions,  with  common  polite- 
ness.   About  half  past  nine  his  Majesty  retired. 

Ferdinand  IV.  is  now  in  the  fifty-first  year  of 
his  age;  in  his  person  he  is  tall  and  straight,  rather 
thin  than  corpulent ;  his  face  is  very  long,  his  hair 
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aad  ejebrowA  white,  and  bis  conntenance  <m  the 
whole  far  from  comely;  hot  it  is  lighted  up  by 
an  eaipression  ot  good  natare  and  benignity  t\M 
pleases  more  and  lasts  longer  than  symmetry  of 
featnres.     His  manners  are  easy,  his  conTersation 
affable,   and   his   whole  deportment   that  of  a 
thorough  gentleman.    With  regard  to  mental  en^ 
dowmaits,  natare  seems  to  have  placed  him  on  a 
level  with  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  that  is^ 
in  a  state  of  mediocrity  and  without  either  delect 
or  excellency,  a  state  the  best  adapted  to  sovereign 
power,  because  least  likely  to  abose  it.    If  one 
degree  below  it,  a  monarch  becomes  the  tool  of 
every  designing  knave  near  his  person,  whether 
valet  or  minister ;  if  only  one  degree  above  it,  he 
becomes  restless  and  unintentionally  mischievous, 
like  the  Emperor  Joseph ;  and  if  cursed  with  ge- 
nius^ he  turns  out  like  Frederick,  a  conqueror  and 
a  despot.     But  the  good  sense  whieh  Ferdinand 
derived  Ironr  nature,  required  the  advantages  of 
cultivation  to  develop  and  to  direct  it;  and  of 
these  advantages  he  was  unfortunately  deprived, 
in  part  perhaps  by  the  early  absence  of  his  father, 
and  in  part  by  the  negligence  or  by  the  design, 
first  of  his  tutors,  and  afterwards  of  his  courtiers. 
Being  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  shortly  after  left  by  his  fisther  under 
the  direction  of  a  regency,  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  inclined,  nor  they  capable  of  compelling  him. 
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to  ap(>ljcatioD.  The  rasalt  has  been  as  iis«aU  * 
great  propeosityta  active  exercises,  and  an  aver* 
don  to  stndiotts  parsnits.  The  ignorance  wiuoh 
follows  from  these  habits  is  soch  as  to  extend  td 
articles  known  among  us  to  every  person  above 
daily  labor^  and  it  not  nnfreqnently  shews  itself  in 
conversation^  and  betrays  his  Majesty  into  mistal^es 
that  sometimes  startle  even  well-trained  courtiers. 
Thus  mention  being  accidentally  made  in  his  pre- 
swce  of  the  great  power  of  the  Turks  some  cen- 
turies ago^  he  observed  that  it  was  no  wonder  as 
aU  the  world  were  Turks  before  the  birth  of  our  Sch 
mQur.  Upon  another  occasion^  when  the  cruel 
^ecution  of  Louis  XVI.  then  recent^  happening 
to  (be  the  subject  of  conversation,  one  of  the  cour^ 
tiers  remarked,  that  it  was  the  second  crime  of  the 
kind  that  stained,  the  annals  of  modern  Europe: 
the  King  asked  with  surprise,  where  such  a  deed 
bad  been  perpetrated  before ;  the  courtier  replying 
in  England ;  Ferdinand  asked  with  a  look  of  dis*- 
belief,  what  king  of  England  was  ever  put  to  decith 
by  his  people?  the  other  of  course  answering 
Charles  I.  His  majesty  exclaimed,  with  some  de- 
gree of  warmth  and  indignation — iVb,  Sir,  it  is  ifn- 
possibkf  you  are  nusinforrned;  the  English  ore  too 
loyal  and  brave  a  people  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  atro* 
ciaus  crime.  He  added ;  depend  upon  it.  Sir,  it  is  a 
mere  tale  trumped  up  by  the  jacobins  at  Paris  to  ^* 
cuse  their  own  guilt  by  the  ej^an^k  of  so  great  a 
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mation  ;  H  fMy  do  wrywtU  fo  deceive  their  oftm  people^ 
but  wUt  net,  I  hop€y  disipe  us  !  On  this  occasion  my 
readers  may  be  disposed  to  excnse  tlie  King's  in* 
crednKty,  wbieb^  boW^ver  great  tbe  ignorance  it 
supposes^  arose  from  a  generous  attacbment  to  tbe 
glory  anci  credit  of  bis  allies. 

The  following  anecdote,  may  in  some  degree 
{taiUiate  tbe  lamentable  defect  of  wbicb  i  am  speak* 
ing,  by  sbewing  tbat  it  is  to  be  ascribed  raither  to 
tbe  s^s  of  otbers  tban  to  any  natbral  indiifeiMee 
of  levity  in  tbe  monarcb  himself  A  French  Mi^ 
irister,  being  secretly  commissioned  by  biscdurt^ 
in  a  very  early  period  of  the  King's  reign  to  call 
his  attention,  if  possible,  to  s^rions  and  becoming 
occupations,  took  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon 
the  pleasures  of  reading  in  bis  presence,  and  did  it 
with  sp  much  effect,  that  the  young  King  sooie 
days  after  told  him  tbat  he  wad  determined  to  trf 
the  experinient,  and  asked  him  what  book  be 
would  recommend  as  at  once  both  useful  and^ 
amusing.  Tbe  minister  ventured  to  mention  tbe 
life  of  Henry  IV.  as  a  work  well  calculated  for  the 
purpose,  and  begged  leave  to  present  it  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. A  month  passed^  during  which  the  minister 
was  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  result,  and 
earpeetingat  every  levee  to  hear  the  royal  opinion 
of  tbe  book  he  had  recommended.  In  vain  ;  the 
book  and  subject  seemed  utta^ly  forgotten.  At 
length  being  admitted   into  hi6  Majesty's  apart** 

VOL.  III.  I 
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jOQient^  be  saw  the  life  of  Henry  lying  on  the  tables 
and  fixed  bis  eye  npon  it,  which  the  King  per- 
ceiving, said,  with  a  smile — There  is  ywr  book  un- 
touched; they  don't  xvish  me  to  ready  so  I  hme  gwen 
it  up. 

So  far  the  royal  mind  appears  to  disadvantage; 
we  will  now  place  it  in  a  more  favorable  light,  and 
point  ont  some  features  that  never  fail  to  delight 
even  in  the  absence  of  intellectual  accomplish* 
ments.  Though  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  majesty^ 
and  almost  cradled  in  the  throne,  of  course  flat- 
tered and  idolized^  that  is  hardened  against  every 
feeling  but  that  of  self-interest,  he  is  yet  reported 
to  have  shewn  npon  all  occasions  a  tender  and 
compassionate  disposition.  The  following  instance 
would  do  credit  to  the  feelings  of  a  private  citizen^ 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  seldom  public  dis- 
tress penetrates  the  palace,  and  is  felt  within 
the  circle  of  royalty,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  doubly  honorable  and.  praise-worthy  in  a 
prince. 

In  the  year  1764,  when  a  great  scarcity  pre- 
vailed  at  Naples,  and  the  misery  among  the  lower 
classes  was  extreme,  some  of  the  courtiers  agreed 
together  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  at  Posihfpo. 
The  king  heard  of  this  ill-timed  project  of  amuse- 
ment, and  though  then  in  his  thirteenth  year  only, 
observed,  with  some  ill  humor,  that  parties  of 
pleasure  were  unseasonable  in  such  circumstances, 
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and  that  it  wonld  be  more  becoming  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it  to  share  than  to  insolt  public 
distress.  Hie  hint  was  of  coarse  taken,  and  the 
arnmgement  given  np.  Upon  another  occasion^ 
while  almost  a  child,  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
vailed npon  by  one  of  his  attendants  to  beg  the 
Council  of  Regency  to  set  a  certain  criminal  at 
liberty:  the  Council  very  properly  rejected  the 
King's  request :  upon  which  he  went  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  with  a  sort  of  boyish  resentment  threw 
open  a  cage  of  canary  birds,  saying — At  least  I  mil 
give  liberty  to  these  prisoners^  since  I  cannot  free  any 
others.  One  instance  more  I  think  myself  obliged 
in  justice  to  mention.  One  day,  shooting,  an 
amusement  of  which  Ferdinand  is  passionately 
fond,  happening  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation 
at  court,  the  King  expressed  a  dislike  to  double 
hurelled  guns,  because  the  attendants  were  ex* 
posed  to  some  danger  from  the  unexpected  dis- 
charge of  one  of  the  barrels;  when  a  German 
Prince,  not  very  remarkable  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects,  observed,  that,  after  all,  the 
persons  so  elposed  were  only  game*keepers  and 
servants.  The  King's  countenance  instantly  red- 
dened ;  and  he  replied  with  a  warmth  very  unusual 
to  him — «$Sfr,  /  would  sooner  break  aU  my  guns,  and 
remunce  shooting  for  eoer,  than  hurt  the  little  finger 
of  the  lowest  human  ban^  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
These  instances  of  benevolence,  strengthened  and 
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developed  by  an  affafciUty  and  good  homor'  that; 
seemed  to  iacrea^  as  he  advanced^  in  life  added 
cpopidarably  to  the  purdajiity  afKl^attaebment  whichi; 
tlie  I^eapolitans  badi  conceived  foe  bim^  frooiidie 
circnni^Qce  of  bip  beingtdestined  tp  pematn  with' 
theH)>  to  govern  them  in  person^  audi  to  deliver  ^ 
them  fti^  all  the  evils  of  delegated  authority: 
This  popularity,  thoogb  founded  at  first  rather 
npon  the  hopes  and  wishes  than  the  experienceof. 
the  pepple,  he  has  bad  the  good  fortnoe  oevec  to 
forfi^it ;  aqd  after  a  reign  of  raoi^ethao  forty  yeass^ 
the  latter  part  of  which  has  been  marked  by  re^ 
verses  and  disaster^  he. still  continues  to  enjoy  the 
aflection  of  bis  snbjeots. 

The  queen  is  an  arehduobess  of  the  iaiperial' 
family*  sister  to  the  late  Qseen  of  France,  and  to 
the  archduchess  C%ri^iisa,  who  oneeigo^erned  the 
liow  Coontriest  In  countenauce  and  maimer  ahe 
resembles  the  latter ;  iaeptrit  I  bdieve  the  Sormet^ 
and  bts  always  been  supposed  to  have  a  verycoo^ 
siderable  share  in  the  management;  of. public  afiairs. 
That  queens  should,  have  infiuence,  is  natural,  and 
howsoever  mischievous, perhaps  unavoidable;  but 
that  they  should.be  admitted  into  the  privy,  eounoti 
and  take  their  place  at  the  board,  is  a  pbenomenon 
firM  witnessed  I  believe  at  Naples,  at  the  marriage 
of  the  present  queen.  As  the  sex  is  very  generatly^ 
without  doubt  unjustly,  supposed  to  be  Jnfluenced 
by  personal  considerations,  and  guided  ratlier  by 
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the  feelings  of  the  heart  than  by  the  dietatea  6f  the 
oadeMtanding,  every  obnoxions  and  unraccessfiil 
measore  is  invariably  attribnted  to  queens^  wh<sre 
their  influence  is  visible  and  acknowledged.  Thus 
has  it  happened  at  Naples :  every  amdioration  of 
the  laws,  every  indnlgenee  in  govemment/ are 
supposed  to  flow  from  the  natural  and  nntriassed 
goodlfess  of  the  monarth,  while  every  nnwise  re- 
gulation or  oppressive  measure  is  constantly  as* 
cribed  to  the  predominance  of  the  queen.  But  the 
Neapolitans  are  by  no  means  an  ill-humored  or 
discontented  race,  and  till  the  late  French  inva- 
sion^ they  seem  to  have  been  strangers  to  com-^ 
plaint  and  faction.  Nor  indeed,  as  far  as  the 
Kiag^s  conduct  was  concerned,  was  there  much 
room  for  either. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  for  ages  labored 
under  the  accumulated  weight  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  of  vice-regal  administration.  The  fonner 
chained  and  enslaved  nine-tenths  of  its  population ; 
while  the  latter,  the  most  pernicious  mode  of  go- 
vermnent  ever  experienced,  subjected  the  whole 
nation  to  systematic  plunder,  and  ruled  the  coun- 
try, with  a  view,  not  to  its  own  interests,  but  to 
the  interests  of  a  foreign  court,  in  its  very  nature^ 
proud,  suspicious,  and  vindictive.  From  the  last 
of  these  evils  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  IV.  de- 
livered the  Neapolitans.  King  of  the  two  l^cilies 
only,  he  had  no  dbtant  realms  to  look  to  as  a 
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more  brilliant  and  engaging  inheritanoe.  Naples 
was  not  to  hint  a  step  to  a  more  elevated  situation; 
it  was  his  home^  and  his  and  its  interests  became 
too  closely  interwoven  in  bis  mind  and  feelings  to 
be  eri^  separable.  The  feudal  system  was  an  evil 
that  had  taken  deeper  root,  and  entwined  itself 
with  so  many  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
that  to  disentangle  them  without  danger  required 
time  and  delicacy.  Those  who  lost  by  reform, 
and  who,  though  few  in  numbers  were  yet  far  the 
most  powerful  part  of  the  community,  of  course 
opposed  it  at  every  step,  and  retarded  its  progress. 
Much  however,  or  rather  what  must  appear  much 
when  due  regard  is  had  to  circumstances,  has  been 
done  by  the  present  king  since  his  accession,  first 
under  the  administration  of  Tanucci,  who,  from 
the  chair  of  law  in.  the  university  of  Pisa^  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  first  minister  at  Naples ; 
and  afterwards  of  Sir  John  Acton,  who  has  pur- 
sued, it  is  said,  the  beneficial  plaiis  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

But  in  a  country  where  the  whole  system  is  a 
vast  shapeless  heap  of  institutions,  decisions  and 
customs  taken  firom  the  codes,  decrees,  and  man- 
ners of  the  difierent  nations  and  chiefs,  who  have 
people^  or  invaded  it ;  where  abuses  have  grown 
.from  abuses,  and  where  power  has  ever  enjoyed 
the  privil^e  of  oppressing  right ;  in  such  a  coun- 
try the  evil  is  always  prominent,  and  must  natu- 
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rally  excite  the  snrprise  and  indigDation  of  the 
traveller;  while  the  reform  whose  operations  are 
slow  and  silent,  sometimes  reaches  him  only  as  a 
report,  and  sometimes  entirely  escapes  his  notice. 
Certain  it  is,  that  since  the  commencement  of 
Ferdinand  IV/s  reign,  the  power  of  the  barons  has 
been  checked ;  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments diminished ;  the  sorplos  of  the  income 
of  the  chnrcb  applied  to  objects  of  public  utility ; 
many  academies  and  schools  established ;  a  marine 
and  an  army  almost  created ;  thd  police  better  re« 
gnlated,  and  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  com- 
mon people  raised  and  refined.  Now  th^se  im- 
provements great  in  themselves,  and  still  greater 
because  they  lead  naturally  and  unavoidably  to 
other  ameliorations,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
reigning  monarch  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his 
people. 

The  assembly  at  court,  as  has  been  remarked, 
was  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  its  brilliancy 
augmented  by  the  number  of  stars  and  ribbons  that 
Uaaied  in  every  direction.  The  multiplicity  of  these 
honorary  badges  (for  where  almost  every  indivi- 
dual is  graced  with  them  they  can  scarce  be  called 
distinctions)  may  contribute  to  the  splendor  of  the 
show,  but  must  diminish  the  value  of  the  orna- 
ment; insomuch  indeed,  that  the  absence  of  all 
such  decorations  seemed  to  confer  a  more  honor- 
able distinction  on  the  English  minister,  than  any 
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.  that  fzoald.be  dimweijwm  the  doiM  lottre  o{  ai) 
tbe  itaraDf  all  the  orders. 

It  was  dark  wlien  tbe.cowt  broke  up ;  and  as 
the  whole  cUy  was  Ulaminated  we  directed  <Kir 
coarse,  to  ihe  principal  squares  aud  omamenlal 
faaildings,  all  of  which  were  Ughted  up  with  apeo^ 
fusion  of  lamps,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shew  the  form  and  ornaments  of  each  edifice  to  the 
hest  advantage.  In  illuminations  both  the  French 
and  Italians  surpass  us ;  and  on  this  occaaicm  the 
Neapolitans,  I  thought,  shewed  more  taste  and 
magnificence  than  I  had  witnessed  b^ore  in  any 
o(»intry.  Tbe  most  splendid,  and  to  us  the  most 
novel  object  was  the  Carthusian  Abbey  of  Stm 
MartmOf  which  stands  on  tbe  same  hill  as  the 
fortress  St.  Elmo.  The  regularity  of  this  edifice^ 
its  magnitude,  and  its  elevated  situation,  adapt  it 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  tbe  /display  of  well  com- 
bined lights,  aqd  shew  ofi*  to  advantage  the  whole 
plan  6f  a  regular  illumination.  This  abbey  is 
perhaps  the  most  beantifnl  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples;  it  stands  so  high,  and  is  placed  at 
the  same  time  in  so  central  a  point  that  it  com- 
mands the  whole  city,  which  spreads  immediately 
under  it,  the  bay  with  all  its  borders,  islands,  and 
windings.  Mount  Posilypo,  and  the  promontory  of 
Misenus  on  one  side ;  and  on  tbe  other  Mount 
VeimmSf  and  tbe  promontory  of  SurrenUun;  a 
view  that  might  charm  solitude  itself,  if  the  tedi* 
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owpess  of  eo&r^rkig  sotitcUle  was  auscqitible  qf 
EDjr  charm. 

Wheo  the  ioiiaense  front  of  this  edifice  is  illo*- 
minated,  and  all  its  divia^ioBs  are  traced  in  light ; 
when  its  windows  are  fianed  in  flames ;  when  its 
pillars  hecome  Brasses  of  fire,  and  their  capitals  so 
many  crowns  of  stars;  when  its  cornice  is  C09- 
i^erfed  into  one  long  lambent  blaze^  and  its  roof 
glows  from  end  to  end  with  brightness,  it  appears 

^  like  a  fiury  fabric  seated  in  the  clonds,  or  a  palaoe 
of  fire  suspended  in  the  sky,  the  residence  of  some 
genius  s^qperintending  the  welfare  of  the  city  be- 
low. A  V4ist  mass  of  darkness  immediately  under 
and  around  it  forms  a  strong  contrast,  while  a  few 
lamps  scattered  hare  and  there  down  the  side  of 
the  hill  seem  to  mark  the  way  from  this  aerial 
mansion  to  the  earth.  The  efiect  of  this  and  iur 
deed  of  the  g^ieral  Ul^unination,  inight  be  seen 
to  most  advantage  from  the  bay,  a  little  beyond 
the  Caad  del  Uaqo ;  whence  tbe  eye  could  take 
in  at  once  tbe  whole  city  and  its  vicinity,  with  the 
towns  of  Portici  and  Castd  a  MarCj  the  lights  of 
which  spread  over  the  hills  were  reflected  from 
the  bay,  and  played  in  long  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  water* 

The  illuminations  were  renewed  for  three  suc- 
cessive nights,   during   which   the    streets   were 

'  thjKNOged  with  a  population  surpassing  evqn  that 
which  swarms  in  the  most  frequented  streets  of 
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London  at  the  very  boor  of  business.  On  account 
of  tbis  crowd,  carriages  witb  tbe  exception  of  tbose 
belonging  to  tbe  court  and  to  a  few  privileged  per- 
sons, sncb  as  foreign  ministers,  strangers,  &c.  wbo 
did  not  abuse  tbe  exemption,  were  prohibited ;  a 
precaution  botb  prudent  and  popular.  Yet  not- 
withstanding tbis  pressure  we  witnessed  no  disorder, 
not  a  single  scene  of  riot,  drunkenness,  quarrelling, 
or  indecency.  In  many  streets,  particularly  in  the 
Strada  di  Toledo  and  along  tbe  Chiaiaj  there  were 
little  tables  and  cook-shops,  where  the  passengers 
stopped  and  supped  as  appetite  prompted  them ; 
these  tables,  with  tbe  parties  grouped  around  them 
in  different  attitudes  and  dresses,  with  their  geSr 
tufes  and  lively  tones,  gave  a  sprigbtlinesd  and 
animation  to  the  scene  quite  peculiar  to  the  place 
and  climate. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  general  good 
humor  that  reigns  amid  such  an  immense  populace 
at  all  times,  and  particularly  when  tbe  joy  of  the 
moment  lays  them  most  open  to  sudden  impulse, 
and  not  to  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  their  tem- 
per, and  to  reflect  with  surprise  on  tbe  very  un- 
favorable accounts  given  of  tbe  Neapolitans,  as 
indeed  of  tbe  Italians  in  general,  by  some  hasty 
and  prejudiced  observers,  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  represent  them  as  a  nation  of  idlers^  buffoons, 
cheats,  adulterers,  and  assassins.  Of  these  impu* 
tations  some  are  common,  I  am  afraid^  to  all 
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eonntries,  and  others  are  groaoded  apoo  miscott- 
oeptioDs,  ignorance,  and  sometimes  a  quality  still 
less  excusable,  a  propensity  to  censnre  and  misre* 
presentation.  Tlmt  animation  of  gesture^  and  that 
imitative  action  so  moch  recommended  by  the  an- 
cient orators  when  under  the  management  of  taste 
and  jodgment,  is  the  result  of  deep  sensibility  and 
common  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  In  the 
higher  class,  when  polished  by  education,,  it  is 
graceful  and  pleasing;  in  the  lower  it  is  lively  and 
natural,  but  sometimes  apt,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  a  phkgmatie  northern^  to  degenerate  into  buf* 
foonery.  Yet  even  this  buffoonery  shews  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  constitutes  the 
groundwork  of  that  pantomime  which  was  a  favo- 
rite amusement  among  the  ancients,  even  during 
the  most  refined  ages.  To  reproach  them  there- 
fore with  it,  is  only  to  say,  that  the  lower  class  in 
Naples  has  not  sufficient  discernment  to  employ 
the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that 
their  talents  are  not  improved  and  perfected  by 
education. 

The  imputation  of  idleness  cannot.be  founded 
on  the  appearance  of  the  country,  cultivated  as  it 
is  on  all  sides  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ; 
it  seems  rather  to  have  arisen  from  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  the  Lazzaroni,  a  class  whose 
very  existence  has  been  represented  as  a  political 
pl;ie|iQfnenon,  a  reproach  to  the  government  and 
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tbe  character  of  the  country.  The  fact  is^  that 
this  pecaliar  tribe  is  neither  more  nor  leis  than  the 
poorer  ^art  of  the  laboring  ekuHi^  soch  m  are  at- 
tadied  to  no  particnlar  trade,  but  willing  to  wtnk 
at  aU,  and  to  take  any  job  that  is  offered.  If  in 
London,  where  there  is  a  regular  tide  of  com^ 
merce  and  a  constant  call  for  labor,  there  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons  who 
rise  every  morning  withoot  em]4oyment,  and  rely 
for  maintenance  en  the  accidents  of  the  day  $  it  is 
but  fair  to  allow  Naples,  teeming  as  H  is  with  po* 
pidation  and  yet  destitute  of  similar  means  of  sup- 
porting it,  to  have  in  proportion  a  greater  namber 
of  the  same  description,  without  incurring  tbe 
censure  of  laziness. 

The  Lazzaramare  the  porters  of  Naples ;  they 
are  sometimes  attached  to  great  houses  under  the 
appellation  ot  Facdrino  ddla  Casa  (house-porter), 
to  perform  commissions  for  servants,  and  to  give 
assistance  where  strength  and  exertion  are  re- 
quisite ;  and  in  soch  stations  they  are  said  to  have 
given  proofs  of  secrecy,  honesty  and  disinterested- 
ness, very  onusoal  among  servants.  Their  dress 
is  often  only  a  shirt  and  trowsers ;  their  diet  takt^ 
caroni,  £sfa,  water  melon,  with  iced  water,  and 
not  nnfreqaently  wine;  and  their  habitation  the 
portico  of  a  church  or  of  a  palace.  Their  athletic 
forms  and  constant  flow  of  spirits  are  sufficient 
demoostmtions  of  the  salutary  effects  of  snell 
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plain  fbpd^  and  ehnple  habits*  Yet  these  rorj' 
cii^eumstaDoeSy  the  consequeDces^  or  rather  dbe 
Uessiogfr  o£  ^le  dimale^  hanre  been  toraedaoto  at 
sobject:  of  reproach>  and'  represented  asi  the  residt: 
of  mdifierence  and  indolenee  in  a  people*  either 
ignovaali.of*  the  comforts  of  Mk,  or  too  lazy  to* 
procap^'them*  It  would  be  happy  hnwever  if  the- 
poor  in  every  other  country* could  so  wdU< dispense- 
wkfa  animal  fiood,  and  warm  covering. 

The  name^  or  rather  nickname  by  which  this 
class  is  designated^  naturally  tends  to  piiejndice  the 
stranger  against  them,  as  it  seems  tO'  eoinvey>the' 
idea  of  a  sturdy  beggar ;  it»  derrvation  is  •»  suVjeet: 
of  conjecture ;  the  most  probable  seems  to  be  thait: 
adopted  at  Nafrfes  itself^  which  supposes  k  im 
otiginate  irom  the  Spdnish  word  lac&fo,  derived^ 
from,  lacerm^  signUying  tattered^  torn,  or  raggedy, 
{xoooonced  by  the  Spaniards  as  by  us^  lamatOi 
and  converted  by  the  Neapolitans  into  lazzeM^ 
Imzarmn.  It  ill  beeapae  the  Spaniards  after  all  to 
^ve  cooteniptooos  appellations  to  a  people  whom: 
they  oppressed,  pillaged^  and  degraded;  and  to 
gronnd  those  appefladonsr  on  tbe^  misery,  nalced^ 
ness>  and  general,  poverty,  produced  by  tbe^  own 
injostice. 

Several,  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  Lazzaroni^ 
that  redound  much  to  their  credit,  and  imply  feel- 
ings which  do  not  superabound  in  any  rank^  and 
would  do  honor  to  the  highest.     Iliey  are  said  to 
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have  shewn  a  rooted  aTersion  to  the  inquisition^ 
and  to  have  prevented  its  establishment  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples^  by  their  resolute  and  nnabat- 
ing  opposition^  while  the  other  inhabitants  sub- 
mitted to  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  received 
it  without  a  struggle.    They  have  manifested^ 
whenever  an  opportunity  enabled  them  to  express 
their  feelings  with  energy,  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  an  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion, which  have  more  than  once  checked  the 
career  of  government  in  its  way  to  despotism.    In 
these  exertions  they  had  the  danger  and  the  glory 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  may  with  reason  boast 
that  where  the  nobles  yielded  they  made  a  stand, 
and  by  their  perseverance  saved  from  utter  hopeless 
slavery,  that  country  which  their  superiors  were 
ready  to  betray.    Even  in  the  late  invasion,  they 
generously  came  forward,  and  oflfered  their  persons 
and  lives  to  their  sovereign,  and  finding  neither 
chiefs  to  command,  nor  officers  to  lead  them  on, 
they  reluctantly  submitted  to  inaction^  but  with  a 
surly  silence  and  a  threatening  aspect,  that  awed* 
the  invaders,  and  checked  for  once  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  a  French  army.    Such  is  their 
public  spirit — ^their  private  feelings  have  often- 
times been  displayed  with  equal  advantage. 

When  in  1783,  the  coasts  of  Calabria  were 
desolated  by  a  most  extensive  earthquake,  and 
thousands  of  families  reduced  to  absolute  misery; 
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while  the  conrt,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  at 
Naples^  exerted  themselves  with  becomiDg  zeal  to 
alleviate  their  distress,  and  to  supply  them  with 
clothes^  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  absolute 
necessity ;  the  Lazzaroni  gave  ail  they  could  com- 
mand, their  daily  labor,  and  volunteered  their 
services  in  collecting,  transporting  and  accel^ating 
the  conveyance  of  the  different  stores  to  the  place 
of  their  destination. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  may  believe  some  Neapoli- 
tan writers,  the  Lazzaroni^  properly  so  called,  are 
the  most  laborious  and  disinterested  part  of  the 
population,  attached  to  religion  and  order,  simple 
and  sincere  in  their  manners  and  expressions, 
faithful  to  those  who  trust  them,  and  ready  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  sooner  than 
betray  the  interests  of  their  employers.  It  is 
however  to  be  observed,  that  they  confine  these 
encomiums  to  the  true  born  Neapolitan  Lazzarmiy 
who  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  set 
of  beggars,  who  infest  the  churches  and  are  seen 
lounging  in  rags  and  idleness  in  public  places,  en- 
deavoring to  procure  by  begging  what  the  others 
earn  by  labor ;  these,  they  assure  us,  are  in  general 
stranger^,  who  resort  to  Naples  on  account  of  the 
climate,  and  beset  the  doors  of  inns  and  force 
themselves  upon  travellers  under  the  appellation 
of  Lazzaroni.  From  these  vagrant  and  unprinci- 
pled mendicants,  many  writers  seem  to  have  taken 
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the  odidofi  picture  which  tbey-  have  draxm  of  that 
bord-working^  faithful  class  of  people*. 

With  regard  to  the  third  charge,  that  of  die- 
bauehery,  it  mtist  be  reeolliected  that  nations,  lilde 
individuals^  have  their  favorite  virtues  and  vices ; 
their  attachmeilt  to  the  former,  they  fondly  ima^ 
gine may  compensatetheir  indulgence  in  the  latter* 
The  northern  nations  were  anciently  distingnished 
by  their  chastity  f^  and  have  at  all  times  been  re- 


*  These  vagrants  are  oftentimes  known  by  the  contemp- 
taoas  epithet  of  Banchieri,  from  the  benches  in  public  places 
on  irtaoh  they  sleep  at  ni^t.  Thie  others  take  their  appel* 
lationfrom  their  stands,  as  Li  Lazari  del  MercatOf  del  Lovi* 
naro,  del  Molo  (Lazaroni  of  the  market,  of  the  pier),  &c.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  they  were  once  called  yastasi,  a  word 
desff ed  iroai  the  Ot«ek  so  long  ptnevalent  in  Naples. 

f  Caesar  and  Tacitus  havei  as  b  generally  known,  praised 
the  chastity  of  the  Germans.  Near  four  centuries  after  we 
find,  not  the  Germans  only,  but  the  Goths  and  Vandals  cele- 
brated for  an  exemplary  display  of  the  same  virtue.  Salvian, 
a  presbyter  and  afiterwards  bishop  of  Marseilles,  witnessed 
the  invasion  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  by  the  Goths,  Visi- 
goths, and  Vandals,  and  ascribes  their  success  to  their  chas- 
tity. The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  universal  and 
almost  inci^ifole  corruption  of  the  Roman  pfonnees,  and 
the  description  which  he  has  given  by  way  of  contrast  t)f  the 
chastity  and  even  innocence  of  the  barbarians,  appear  both 
overcharged ;  yet  he  speaks  of  thci  manners  of  the  times,  and 
records  evmts  actually  passiiig  under  his  own  obsetiatioii,' 
and  of  course  he  coidd  scarce  have  indulged  himself  in  any* 
material  exaggeration.  Thus  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Romans,  he  says,  **  Inter  pudicos  barbaros  impudici  sumus. 
Plus  adhuc  dico  offsnduntur  barfoari  ipsi  impuritatibus  nosttf s* 
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pmadied  with  a  strong  propensity  to  intempMuioe*  : 
The  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  and  mote  genial 


Esse  inter  Gothos  non  licet  scoictatorem  Gothum ;  soli  inter 
eos  praejudicio  nationis  ac  nominis  permittuntur  impuri  esse 
Bbmani  .  •  •  • .  fomicatio  apud  itlos  crimen  atqae  discrimeB 
ett^apod  DOS  deeus.^  Of  the  Vandals^  who  hadoTenmi 
Spaui»  he  sjays,  **  A,ciqi&ba\%  hoc  ad  mamfestandam  illio  iai*- 
pudicitiae  damnationem  ut  Wandalis  potissimum,  id  est  pa- 
nels barbaris  trliderentur.'^  He  afterwards  gives  the  cha- 
racter of  the  diferent  tribes  of  barbariaiiSy  **  Gkxthorum  gens 
perfida;  sed  pudica  est;  AlancNrum  impudica,  sed  minus 
perfida;  Franci  mendaceSi  sed  hospitales,  Saxones  crudeli- 
tatie  efferiy  sed  castitate  mirandi  ^^^Saloian  de  Guhematione 
Ddi  HL  6»  7.  15«  The  Romans,  when  they  oonquemad 
Oiyeeee,  adopted  not  the  vioes  but  the  arts  of  the  subjugaled 
nation;  the  northern  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  copied  not  the  arts  but  the  vices  of  the  enslaved  Ro- 
mans ;  for  chastity  soon  ceased  to  be  a  predominant  feature  - 
of  the  invading  tribes,  while  barbarisia  oonfrtHuted  the 
ground-work  of  their  character  for  many  ensuing  ages* 

* ''  In  die  midst  of  chaste  barbarians,  we  are'unchaste.  I 
say  still  more:  the  barbarians  themselves  are  scandalized  at 
our  impurities.  Amongst  the  Goths,  a  Goth  is  not  permitted 
to  be  a  whoremonger:  with  them,  the  Romans  alone  lure 
allowed  to  be  impure,  through  a  prqadice  attached  to  our. 
qation  and  our  name  •...••  With  them  fomicalian  14  a 
crime  and  a  disgrace ;  with  us,  an  honor. 

'^  To  make  still  more  manifest  the  condemnation  of  their 
unohastity,  tfi€[y  werci  delivered  over  to  the  Yandalsin  par- 
ticular, that  ifl  to  cj^^  baibarians. 

**  The  Gothic  nation  is  perfidious,  but  chaste ;  the  Alans 
uncbastfij  but  lesa  perfidious ;  the  Franks  false,  butiioapita- 
ble ;  the  Saxons,  distinguished  by  a  savage  cruelty,  but  ad- 
mirable .for  llieir  chpiitity.'' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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regiooi^of  the  smx^  faafte  ever  been.praiie  to  the 
ebjayments  equally  senaual^  bnt  more  sentimentftf, 
of  lawless  love ;  while  they  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  moderation  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table^ 
thongh  snrroanded  with  all  the  means  of  convivial 
ipdolgence.  This  letter  virtue  uti^y  rem^inp  «r 
cfaaracteristie  quality  in  Italys  while  the  firteqdiog 
vice  seems  to  have  extended  its  empire  over  the 
North,  and  kindled  there  ^ts  lawless  firesj,  that  now 
spread  as  widely  and  hmu  aa  fiercely  mider  &e 
frosen  as  under  the  tbrrid  ;&one.  This  Vite,  per- 
nicious as  it  is  in  its  consequenceSj,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  qwUUes  a«d  <tf  the.  a veetost  w- 
joyments  of  human  nature,  unfortunately  seems  to 
accompany  riches  and  refinement;  it  has  infected 
ajU  civilised  nationsy  and  is  a,t  once  the  bane  mA. 
the  scandal  of  the  kumamzed  world. 

In  fimas  ignemqiie  rumit»  anpior  onmibiis  idem  *• 

The  guilt  is,  I  fear,  common  to  all ;  and  so  far 
is  it  front  being  confined  to  the  south,  that  fcir 
libertinism  in  all,  even  its  most  odious  and  disgust- 
ing forms,  Berlin  and  Petersburg  equal  any  two 
cities  that  lie  between  theiaaod. tbe equboctialk 
In  this  general  depravity^  to  divide  the  guik 


*  AU  niih  into  the  gnilty  deligfato  of  hvvHess  lol^. 
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Btiii  to  pttMoh  it  out  to  diffeiletit  nitibns,  ^onld  bb 
presamptoous  and  unjust;  it  wontd  sllso  require 
iHbre  ifitimat'e  acquaintance  witn  them  than  a  tra- 
velVir  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  acquire,  I  will 
riik  skf  in  one,  biit  in  thany  years  of  residedc^. 
This  mueh  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  Nafiles, 
etefn  Ih  thfe'  very  highisst  ciiLsses,  tbere  are  womeh 
of  i  mdst  depiraved  antd  shameless  chdracte^,  wfad 
sS^idi  to  have  designed  all  the  delicacy  bf  their  sex^ 
aifd  abandoned  themselves  without  reserve  to  the 
imjIMilse  6f  passion.  This  coddud;  is  hot  accom- 
pTanifed  by  that  disgrace  and  public  reprobattion 
ifC^hich  among  us  brands  lawless  indulgence,  and 
cdUbpels  even  idptideiice  itself  to  withdraw  from 
th^e  walks  6f  liie,  and  to  hide  its  infdmy  in  retreat 
afid  bb^ciirity.  The  titled  prostitute  tnakes  her 
appearance  at  court,  and  is  received  with  the  same 
smile ;  she  flaunts  in  parties  of  pleasure,  and  is 
treated  with  the  same  distinction,  as  the  most  vir* 
tuous  and  exemplary  malroil  9  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  the  moralist  Wilt  repl^bb^te  as  a  crime  in 
itself,  because  a  connivance ;  and  which  the  man 
of  the  world  will  lament  as  a  degradation  of  the 
sex,  upon  whose  honor  and  reputation  depend  the 
domestic  comforts'  ahd  the  h^|)pmess  6f  m'ankii)d. 
Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  delicacy  of  women, 
or  weaken  that  keen  sense  of  honor  which  Provi- 
dende  has  made  their  beat  protection  and  their 
surest  claim  to  love  airil  respect,  is  a  certaitisd^Qrc^ 
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of  private  misery,  and  a  step  towards  public  infe* 
licity  and  rain  *. 

The  untravelled  reader  will  ask  with  surprise 
the  motives  of  a  condact  so  contrary  to  the  com-, 
mon  feelings  and  interests  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  to 
the  lessons  of  religion  imprinted  deeply  on  their 
minds  in  their  earliest  infancy.  Many  reasons 
have  been  assigned ;  and  in  the  first  place  the 
mode  in  which  marriages  are  contractied,  with  little 
regard  to  the  feelings,  but  a  great  and  almost  ex- 
clusive consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  This  inattention  to  the  affections 
bas  sometimes  produced  very  serious  evils  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  seldom  occurs,  and  may  without 
doubt  occasion  similar  inconveniences  in  Naples^ 
or  rather  on  the  continent  at  large,  where  it  is 


*  Faecunda  culpse  saecula  uuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus  et  domos ; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  dades 
In  patriam  populumque  flnxit. 

Hot.  Carm.  lib.  iii.  Od.  yi.  1T« 

Fruitful  of  crimes^  this  age  first  stain'd 
Their  tiapless  offsprings  and  profanM 
The  nuptial  bed,  from  whence  the  woes. 
That  various  and  ttnnumber'd  rose 
From  this  polluted  fountain-head, 
O^er  Rome  and  o'er  the  nations  spread. 

Erancis/ 

No  nation  ever  neglected  the' lesson  so  emphatically  e<- 
pces^ed  in  these  lines  with  impi^|ky» 
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perhaps  too  general ;  but  taken  singly,  it  does  not 
leem  capable  of  effecting  sach  extensive  mischief* 
The  parties  it  is  to  be  remembered^  are  generally 
of  the  same  age^  always  of  the  same  rank^  and  not 
often  remarkable  for  any  defect  moral  or  physical 
on  either  side ;  of  course  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
iU-assorted,  and  in  sach  cases,  mntnal  attention 
and  habitual  intimacy  cannot  fail  to  prodaoe  at-* 
tachment. 

The  qualities  of  the  climate  have  beaa  some- 
times supposed^  and  not  without  reason,  to  influ- 
ence the  moral  feelings ;  but  allowing  such  causes 
their  full  effect,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they 
are  not  all-powerful,  and  that  they  frequently  coun- 
teract each  other.  Thus,  if  a  genial  climate  softens 
the  mind^  it  also  unbraces  the  body,  and  by  that 
means  weakens  the  temptation  while  it  diminishes 
the  power  of  resistance.  But  the  truth  seems  to 
be  that  a  warm  atmosphere  produces  neither  of 
these  effects,  as  the  greatest  instances  of  self-denial 
on  one  side,  and  of  sensual  excess  on  the  other, 
occur  under  suns  almost  tropical,  and  in  climates 
far  south  of  Italy.  May  it  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  national  religion,  to  the  facility 
of  absolution,  and  to  the  easy  purchase  of  indul- 
gences ?  Their  religion  teaches  the  pure  morality 
of  the  gospel :  they  know  full  well  that  absolution 
is  an  empty  form,  unless  preceded  by  thorough 
heart-felt,  well  tried  repentance ;  as  for  indulgences 
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ilt^jans  G^ed^^tiej  fs^tepd  pptta  guilty  M  t^ 

Feith^ps  Xh»  real  cavse  of  this  lamenlalde  dew 
pmvity  laay  bie  foand  in  the  defects  of  the  gov^ni* 
ment^  whicb^  by  confining  the  whole  maMgwnewl 
of  public  bnsin^ia  tp  the  council^  pfth^apvi^rfigny 
deprive  the  no^iUity  of  l;heir  i^atnjpal  mMl  ^nly 
hoDoraUe  employment.    Hence^  without  iodvipf^ 
9ieQt  tp  applicatipa,  withont  motive  for  Qiifilikiil^ 
they  allow  the  npbliQr  faculties  of  the  wo^  whiiah 
havq  no  object  to  engage  them,  to  slumb^v  ii) 
lethargic  indolence,  while  the  sensual  appfHtiteSi 
who^  indulgence  is.  always  within  reach^  ^re  m 
full  activity  apd  engross  all  their  time  afxd  atteu-* 
tion.    Hence  their  days  are  spent  in  visits^  gaming 
igod  idUtrigue^  and  their  minds  are  confined  to  iim 
lodflent  of  the  hoiir^  the  petty  cabal  of  the  county 
l»d  the  vicissitudes  of  their  own  circle.    They,ai» 
never  called  to  the  country  by  the  munagemeut  of 
their  estates,  which  they  leave  entirely  Jn  tbebmdf 
of  stewards;  they  live  in  the  capital,  and  fofr 
getting  themselves  and  their  duties  in  an  uninter- 
rupted vortex  of  dissipation,  have  neither  opporr 
tuuity  nor  perhaps  inclination  to  harbor  serioua 
r^Agctipu,  .         , 
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Liteiilim  nlay^  mai  wMAAf  does  tmgng^  ibm 
tttamkm  of  some  men  of  gemot  uA  talalb ;  bit 
the  cfaaims  of  ioformatioa  ate  too  fceUe  to  ioflai^ 
€aoB  tlM  mnltkade^  onlew  inlGDrmatiOD  lea^  to 
tmofcuamt  or  renowD,  jaod  little  of  either  is  to  bf 
expeotod  frcnn  it  at  Naples.  KHeocss  therefore  i$ 
tiie  oone  aad  the  misfmrtiuie  of  the  ^feal»lilao^ 
and  indeed  of  all  foreign  liobilitf;  k  is  the  baM 
^dbiob  iot  despotic  goTamments  enfeebles  the 
powcta^  and  bksis  all  the  idrtrcs  of  the  hnman 
mind*  To  it  we  mly  hoUly  attaibote  the  sporit  of 
intrigne  (if  lawless  ifrterooorse  carried  on  witboat 
slpme  or  ooBcealment  can  be  called  intrigne)  wfaieb 
nt  Naples  so  often  disfiles  the  purity  of  the  nuuv 
riage  bed,  and  dries  np  the  very  sonrces  of  domes^ 
tio  hnpi^essA  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
govemment. 

Otia  81  tollas,  periere  Cupidinis^  aries  *• 

Ovid  de  Rem.  Amor.  139. 

Iiet  the  higher  classes  have  that  inflnenee  in  pub* 
lie  administration)  which  they  may  cfanm  as  theit 
birth-right^  and  let  the  nobler  passions  have  that 
exercise  and  scope  which  become  them  I  then  as 
their  importance  increases^  their  morals  will  im- 
prove; with  more  manly  porsnits  they  will  as* 


'*'  Cease  to  be  idle-^-Cupid's  shaft  is  broke. 
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muie'  moB  m^nly  fe^Kng^^  and  froin  the  fatigae 
6f  pphiic  b&ftineaa  they  will  karn  the  Taloe  of 
domestic  enjoy  malts 'If'.  i 

JBat  having  admitted  that  a  spirit  of  Hbertinism 
pcrrades  the  higher  classes^  and  infects  too  many 
females  of  rank^  I  would  not  be  miderktdod  to 
auction  the  exaggeration  ofmady  tmvellers,  and 
fepnssent  the  sex  at  Naplies  as  totally  lost  to  aU 
sense  of  duty  and  delicacy.  There  are  in  this  capi^ 
tal^  and  in  the  very  class  which  are  most  ImUe  to 
jnst  censnre,  many  persons  of  virtue  and  repota4 
tion>  who  might  be  considered  as  patterns  of  cofn^ 
jngal  affection  and  domestic  virtne  in  any  comitisy; 
Bat  unfortanately^  ladies  of  the  former  description 
are  of  moch  easier  access ;  they  may  be  seen  '«i 
every  large  party  and  at  every  public  aninsementi 
and  are  seldom  deficient  in  affability  and  condo^ 
scension^  particularly  to  foreigners;  while  the 
latter  appear  in  select  societies  to  which  few 
strangers  are  admitted,  and  receive  the  visits  of 
such  only  as  are  introduced  by  their  intimate  and 
babitual  friends.     Superficial  observers  therefore; 


* tenerae  nimis 

Mentes  asperioribus 
Formandae  studiis. 

Hor»  Carm.  iii.  Od.  24. 

With  manly  toils  a  finner  soul  inspire. 

Fraitcu. 
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iHPba' aft 'irdit .  ucqMinitcd  nt^itti  the  ibrmer^  an4 
waraelf  kdow  the  existence  of  the  latter,  to  whom 
they  have  oo  access,  paturaUy'fofrm' their  notions 
of  the  moi^Kty  of  a  city  frcmi  those  instAnces  that 
fiiil  nnder  their  observation. 

It  muse  be  recollected  that  in'  every  great  ca-^ 
pital,  and  particolarly  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  there 
are  certain  honses  occupied  by  persons  of  anr  io^ 
temddiate  ratk^  and  oocaeionaHy  of  dntrions  cha- 
ttoter,<whwe  the  best  and  the  worst  company  are 
Mundiflies  and  not  nnfreqnently  seen  intertnin]gled) 
where  at  the  same  tiaie'  there  is  mnc&  splendor 
and  n»ig»ifieence,  mneb  efme  and  affidbility^  and 
wheve'  every  thing  is  combined  that  can  give  an 
idea  df  fashion,  and  rai^  consideration.  To  sncb 
faonses  wtrodnction  is  not  difficnlt,  and  strangers, 
pBffticnlarly  when  yoobg  and  inexperienced,  ^re 
generally  so  far  deceived  by  appearances,^  and  by 
the  rank  of  the  persons  whom  they  often  meet  at 
sndi  T&fdtmmiSy  as  to  imagine  themselves  in  the 
very  best  company,  and  content  themselves  with 
it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  first  society  of  the 
place.  To  give  particnlar  instances  would  be  both 
odtons  and  nngratefnl;  for  in. many  such  hoosesy 
travellers  receive  very  flattering  attentions,  totally 
free  from  interested  views  or  sinister  motives ;  for 
soch  kindness  gratefol  acknowledgments  are  dne, 
and  to  expose  them  because  their  society  is  made 
up  of  heterogeneous  particles,  would  be  ungenerous* 
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But  from  tkeae  mixed  coBafmies^  writen  kfure  not 
ufimiwiidy  formed  their  ideas  of  Sqx&iga  mn^ 
ners,  and  have  given  the  public  descriptione  ia 
oritaetenc:  at  JQAt  aad  aocnrafee  r^reaeoiiatioiiB^  Of 
thii  mode  of  drawing  nadioaal  duaraoters^  fereigneci 
ffieqnently  and  jnetly  compUin^  and  evwry  man  of 
caaiof  will  JMa  with  them  in  omdemning  tosh 
purtiai  aad  k^mianB  sketches^. 

Tha;  ttfie  of  aoci^y  i»  a  oopttlry  is  not  diat 
which  t^kfis  place  raerely- between  two  aodtfanMi 
or  ef  en  ten  persons  of  rank  and  fashion  aft  as  aia* 
eidentel  interview ;  there  ase  m  every  capitri  oc^ 
GMaonai  pasties  whmie  caniriersatiaQA  may  tiUie 
pbooy  and  liberties  he  aUowed,  whieh  not  one  of 
the  same  party  would  take  or  eneoneage  in  hai 
own  firaiily.  The  style  therefore^  of  gM4  oom^ 
paoy  ia  the  general  behavior  and  manner  of  pm^ 
sona  of  faihton  in  their  wm  societies^  wb^thiw 
doioestic  or  moi»Lextensive«  Now  in  snch  soci^ 
no  Jadeoornmi  either  in  word  or  manner  is  allowed 
ID  Na}^8|  nor  I  believe  in  any  capital  in  Europe ; 
and  all  pretended  conversations  or  secret  anecdotes 
thai  represent  snch  company  in  any  other  light> 
are  mere  fictions^  intended  to  shew  either  the  ii 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  English  travellers  as  pecu- 
liarly guilty  in  this  respect^  I  merely  wish  to  caution  them ; 
if  attacks  can  justify  retaliation  we  need  only  open  some 
]&eoob.aad  Geuaan  aooouato  of  Engiaiid. 
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pMtaiiM  Op  ^  wit  pf  iJ^e  wi^r,  and  to  imp9A# 
cm  Ide  fiitopUci^  of  the  cr^dotooci  optrsiiTeVM 
fiBder* 

Aft  for  lb»  isamxaing  c\ff»ge  of  aMassioaltiiiPi 
it  haft  teen  treated  of  ift  tbu^  a/ccoiiQt  ^ven  of  Mw 
ItaUa»  dwr^ctftf  at  larger  bovarar^  a  feiF  ad- 
ditional remarks  applicable  to  Naples  in  partiiQiilMr 
may  not  be.  iw^plaeed*  In  this  city  ^  sheets 
ave  oKrt;  ngpHtLtly  %ht<ds.  l^e  lamps  be$Em  i^ 
mathmm  and  th9  cb^pala  giv^  inde^  somA  %hft 
fa«t  not  ffiiSeie«t  fpr  the  secnrity  of  pam^sfqi^ 
The  police  is  by  no  meanp  dtb$r:  ^giljHit  or  act 
tive ;  its  agentft  keep  too  nmch  iq  a  body^andcif^ 
not  soffiaently  s|Nread  Uirongh  the  diflierent.strafll#i 
the  passions  of  the  iohabitfmts  aie  eattly  in^tfnjdli 
Md  the  amltitode  c(  poor  and  of  vagrmita  ?9  Qoi|^ 
stdemble^  yet  with  all  these  temptations  and  op^ 
portowties^  the  nnmber  of  murders  is  inconsidefw 
aUe.  Even  jeaionsy  itself^  which  is  reported  to 
hftYe  been  in  fonaev  times  the  most  mischieTooa 
passion  of  the  place,  seldom  or  never  prodacai 
Uoodsfaed  at  preaent ;  and  robbery^  and  i^oife  allj 
that  most  odioQs  and  diabolical  species  of  afsassiiWr 
tioB,  mnrder  planned  and  exeeoted  in  cold  Uood 
£ar  pnrposes  of  profit,  are  crimes  rarely  known  ^ 
Naples.  J/n  Swinburne  and  Mom"".  De  h,Lov4^$ 
made  this  observation  so  favorable  to  N^applit^iq 
aofality  many  years  ago,  and  at  a  ti^afie  .y)if  i);  j|^ 
iKfts  generally^  beliemdi  beyond  the  Alpi^  ^pJ^ 
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was  trtpossible  to  walk  the  streets  of  Naples  with-* 
ont  feeling  or  witnessing  the  effects  oS^.vl  stikttOi 
The  police,  as  indeed  almost  every  branch  of 
ptiblic  administration,  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved since  the  period  alluded  to  by  those  tra^ 
vellers ;  so  that  v^hat  was  then  rare,  is  now  almost 
tanknown.  » 

Dronkenness,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  qnar^ 
rels  and  of  bloodshed,  and  an  invariable  source  of 
poverty,  distress,  and  consequently  of  robbery,  is 
very  seldom  observable,  and  thns  one  of  the  ia^ 
centives  of  so  many  dangetons  passions  is  extin- 
gniffbedi  and  all  their  perilous  effects  prevented^ 
Wheft  to  this  exemption  we  add,  that,  there  are 
few  temptations  to  perjury,  a  crime  to  which  the 
r^ulittions  of  oar  system  of  taxation  exposes  our 
people  on  too  many  occasions,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Neapolitans  are  not  in- 
fected by  so  many  vices,  and  cannot  be  such  a- vile 
degraded  race  as  some  travellers  have  represented 
them.      I  speak  not  here  however  of  the  inha*« 
bitants  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  I  am 
aware  that  the  oppression  of  the  barons,  the  in- 
justice of  magistrates  partial  and  mercenary,  as  too 
many  of  them  are  said  to  be,  and  the  folly  of  for- 
mer governments  alternately  negligent  and  cmel, 
have  almost  barbarized  certain  districts  in  Calabria, 
and  have  peopled  the  mountains  and  forests  with 
outlaws  and  banditti.    I  confine  my  observations 
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and  paa^yric  to  the  inhabitants  of  Campama^ 
Smmmmy  aod  Ptcmmfi,  aod  of  tbem  I  will  tay 
that  they  are  in  general  gifted  with  some  grea^ 
and  Qiany  amiably  qualities ;  and  I  will  even  Teottte. 
to  apply  to  them  the  poetical  coropliiMnt  whi«h 
Tfisso  has  paid  to  a  tribe  in  .niind  aiid  body^  as  io< 
country  and  cUmate  far  inferior, 

La  terra  molle,  e  lieta,  e  dilettosa^ 
Simili  a  se  gli  habitator  produce*. 

Qkr.  116.  i.  canto  69* 

We  are  now  diont  to. take  oor  leave/ of:  this' 
people  and  of  the  FeUxCampama^  and  we  rq;ret  that) 
drcnmstances  had  not  permitted^  «s  to  matQphJ«Bir> 
visit  1^  an  earlier  seasbn^'aod  do.iiot;allowrQti(tei 
prolong  onr  stay  for  some  mcmthB^  Tiiebsanty  ofr 
the  conntry  is  unequalled,  and  leisure  is  reqA^rad: 
to  see  it  in  perfection ;  the  climate  is  delidous, 
but  to  enjoy  its  sweets,  leisure  again  is  indispens- 
able ;  excursions  are  both  instructive  and  amusing^ 
but  here  also  leisure  is  essential  both  to  pleasure 
and  to  improvement :  the  heat  of  summer,  tolerable 
to  those  who  repose  on  the  verge  of  the  sea,  or  in 
the  numberless  recesses  of  the  bay^  aod  circnm** 


*  Worthy  her  sons  the  land  from  which  they  sprung. 
For  ever  Bmiling,  joyous,  light,  and  young. 

Hunfs  TranshtUm. 
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jammt  isUndi,  ita^y  be  renfcred  immiemble  by 
perpetoal  knotioil.  Tbnrs  sncoeeifin^  «ach  other, 
\iMk  litde  or  tio  interral  of  repme,  hanM  liie 
kii^fyaiidk  iie#  objfeete  crowding  oti  eiiob  other  too 
mpidly  kifvo  notbiilg  ib  the  ihitid  but  conftiied 
imengen  And  ihadoivy  reeoHeotioms.  In  diort,  )ei^ 
sore  is  the  very  geoios  of  ^  place,  and  ifSk\  ai 
anciently  reigns  over  Partheficpen,  in  ctia  natam^. 
In  this  respet^t  indeed,  and  in  many  others,  Naples 
stiH  retains  its  ancient  character;  the  same  ease, 
the  same  tranqnillity,  the  same  attachment  to 
lilKitiiy  pOrsMts'f)  and  the  same  kxarioM  habits 
of  ihfe:Qrod»,  so  often  ascribed  to  it  by  the  a»* 
<^«t8$i  still  distinguish  it,  and  render  it  as  fors- 
mir^  the  &iAfrite  relroat  of  the  agied  and  of  Ae 
thdetlidiaiiiriail,  of  tke  stodions  and  of  ikm  c6i»- 
tteiiiialiTej 

P&x  seeurft  l<Ksis  el  d^idis  otia  vitas 

£t  nunquam  turbata  quies,  somnique  peracti  §. 

Stat.  Sylv,  ill.  5. 


*  Ovid.  Met  xv,  711* — Bom  for  ease. 

t  l^^e  reader  wiU  recollect  tiiat  this  expression,  and  othen 
of  a  similar  tendency  employed  in  a  former  chapter,  do  not 
ezt^d  to  the  nobility, 

I  Strabo,  v. 

§  With  dSMis^ ««Se,  «M p^t^^^qui^bl^t, 
tJil%lroketl  idlimbers  and  untroubled  rest. 
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Ife  esjoy  ftudb  a  pkce  in  all  the  irieiasitidtft  ^i 
seaki»  BmA  scenery ;  tp  obserre  radi  a  people  titider 
ei^dry  ««irtetidtt  of  ofaanbeter ;  to  visit  aH  the  towns 
Aid  iilee^  and  monalaiiia  of  wndent  famt^  wtthMt 
\m^  or  fatigue,  is  a  most  deaimUe^  object^  Md 
Wbl^  claifti  a  %v4iole  year,  and  fill  np  every  day  wtik 
pttoaAire  and  imfirDvemeBt.  But  onr  time  waa  no^ 
liMiger  at  onr  disposal,  and  on  the  seventh  of  Jnfy 
iM  wet<e  dragged  relncta&tly  from  PaHhMepe  and 
the  Campaman  coast^. 

**  Pausilypi  colles,  et  Candida  Mergellina, 
Bt  myrteta  sacris  consita  littoribas.''  .  •  ;  .  . 
..  Me  tibi,  teraabeatai  dico;  tu  meta  ]abotttm» 
Jamque  senescentis  grata  quies  animi. 

Tu/dnm  fata  sinunt  lucemque  auramque  ministra; 

'    Til,  precoYy  e^gtincti  corporis  ossa  teg^f . 


*  Nsfk^^  velsimi  all  the  iealiircs  ef  its  Gr^cim  origia^ 
excepting  its  language^  which  at  present  is  more  Boman  than 
eve^  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
lAtin,  though  spoken  in  Ganl,  Germany,  Britain,  Spain^  and' 
AfniN^ vidi  tl^ir  dq^endeBtishuMta^yetiieTidr  bscaaathfee 
language  of  aU  Italy.  Greek  stili  kept  its  grqund  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
imperial  l&ngaage,  even  to  the  fall  of  ^e  Western  empire,  and 
dHling  Ike  tiro  siioeesdiiig'centiiKes. 

t  Pausylipol  and  Mergyllina's  dome  1 
And  saored  shores,  where  groves  of  myrtfe  UdMi  •  •  •  • 
Receive  me  to  yourselves !  my  labors  there 
Shidl  find  repose^  and  age  forget  its  care. 
Thou,  happy  soil,  the  means  of  life  supply. 
And  take  me  to  thy  bosom  when  I  die  I 
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Sacb  were  the  wishes  of  Flmmdus ;  wch  might 
baire  been  oor's  were  not  England  our  country  1 

The  first  stage  from  Naples,  is  Aversa,  a  well- 
boilt  modern  town.  A  few: miles  from  thence  we 
croased  the  Cktm^  now  called  Chiagno,  and  some* 
timts  Zagno,  and  proceeded  rapidly  over,  the  plaiii. 
oC  ^Jlmg>ania,  We  arrived-  at  .Ci^m  ratber  too  late; 
tp.  visit  thet  rnins;  of  .the  ancient  city  of  the  same 
itam^  which  lie  about  two  miles  from  tbie  modem- 
town.  They  are  shapeless  masses  spread  over  a 
vast  extent  of  ground,  or  so  at  leadt  they  appear 
when  viewed  from  the  walls  of  the  present  city ; 
the  theatre  retains  somewhat  of  its  original  form» 
and  if  disinterred,  might  perhaps  display  some  re- 
mains of  the  grandeur  for  which  it  was  once  cele* 
brated.  So  great  indeed  was  the  magnificence  of 
Capua,  that  while  Carthage  stood  it  was  compared 
toit,  and  long  after  the  fall  of  Carthage^  and  even 

after  its  own  humiliation  and  disfranchisement,  it 

■•■*•■        •    -  • 

i§.  represented  by  Cicero  "^^  himself  as  superior  to, 
Rome,  for  the.  wideness,  ccMivenience,  and  appear* 
ance  of  its  Greets  ahd  edifices. 

Capua  was  built  by  the  Etrurians,  that  sin- 
gular nation  to  which  Italy  owes  its  arts,  and  ite' 
noble  tuition ;  but  it  was  occupied  partly  by  force 
and  pMirtly  by  treachery  by  the  Samnite^;  fdOter- 


*  Cic  de  Leg.  Agrar.  Or.  iL3% 
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wards  it  was  united  to  the  Romans  by  ^it^veit  and 
alliance;  then  it  became  hostile  to  Hdiq^  under 
the  influence  of  Annibal,  and  soon  after  it  Waa 
taken,  plundered^  and  stripp^  pf  all  the  hqjDors 
of  a  city^  that  is,  of  its  sepatei  ifs  oiagistratess  and 
its  popular  assemblies.  In  this  cbastisemept  tl^i 
Bomans  pnnished  the  body  of  tl;ie  s^ate,  that  Icb 
the  ringleaders  only,  but  spared  the  populace^  Wi^ 
the  town  itself,  which  continued  to  stand  a  mooit« 
ment  of  the  power,  the  jnstice,  and  the  clemency 
of  the  conquerors.  ''  Consilio  ad  omni  fWirtii 
laudabili/  says  Titus  Livius  (xxvi.  16)«  ^^  sever9 
et  celeriter  in  maxime  noxios  animadversnoi  .  •  • 
non  sasyitum  incendiis  minisqne  in  tecta  innfloiJA 

mqrosque qussita  lenitatis  species  inpp- 

lumitate  urbis  nobilissimae,  opnlentissimsBq^e^.** 
He  adds  a  consideration  that  had  no  small  influent 
in  the  decision  of  the  senate  on  this  occasioUt 
^^  confe^sip  ezpressa  hosti,  quanta  vis  in  Roiaanif 
ad  expetendas  paenas  ad  infidelibus  soiciis,  et  qwYV 
nihil  Annihale  auxilii  ad  tnendbs/f*.^    In  truthf 


*  With  a  wisdom  in  every  respect  to  be  praised,  tbe 
most  guilty  were  quickly  aud  sererely  punished  .  •  •  .  •  lio 
anger  was  wreaked  upon  tha  inoocent  faintdinga  and  wills 
by  burning  and  destroying  them  ....  there  was  a  studied 
ai^araooe  of  lenity^  in  preserting  uninjured  anobU.aad 
wealthy  city. 

t  A  eonfession  was  extorted  from  the  enemy»  how  great 
was  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  take  vengeance  on  theif 

VOL.  III.  h 
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Capua  was  taken^  and  its  magistrates  put  to  deaths 
tioiost  in  the  presence  and  under  the  eyes  of  the 
indignant  Carthaginian. 

There  are  few  events  recorded  in  Roman  his- 
tory,  that  display  the  great  prominent  features  of 
the  character  of  that  magnanimous  people  to  more 
advantage,  than  the  siege  and  fall  of  Capua. 
Their  perseverance^  justice,  and  humanity,  here 
shine  in  their  full  lustre;  the  reader  shares  their 
well  earned  triumph,  and  only  laments  that  Co^ 
rmthy  a  city  more  renowned  and  less  guilty  than 
Captm^  was  not  treated  With  the  same  indulgence, 
and  like  it  allowed  to  stand  a  monument  of  Roman 
forbearance.  Capua  therefore  still  flourished,  not 
as  a  corporate  hody,  but  as  a  delicious  residence, 
surrounded  with  beauty  and  pampered  with  plenty. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  more  ignominious  fate,  and 
destined  under  the  feeble  Honorius  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  Genseric  king  of  the  African  Vandals. 
It  never  recovered  from  this  catastrophe,  and  has 
remained  a  heap  of  uninhabited  ruins  ever  since. 

The  modem  town  was  built  4ibout  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  by  the  count,  and  the  bishop 
of  the  title  of  Capua,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Camlmum  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans 


faitfaless  alUes,  and  how  liMe  Annibal  could  da  for  their 
protectioa. 
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in  the  second  Panic  war^  but  decayed  and  snnk  into 
insignificance  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Thii 
city  is  neither  large  nor  well-built,  and  contains 
no  very  remarkable  edifice;  its  greatest  i«com- 
mendation  is  its  name.  Tbe  cathedral  sqppcNrted 
by  pillars  of  granite  collected  from  the  neighbor* 
ing  rains ;  and  the  chnrch  of  the  Annonziata,  sop* 
posed  to  be  an  ancient  temple,  thongh  much  dia- 
fignred  by  modern  decorations,  deserve  a  visit. 
The  VuUumus  bathes  the  walls,  a  river  now  as 
formerly,  rapid,  mnddy,  and  in  some  places  shal* 
low:  thus  it  still  retains  both  its  name  and  its 
characteristic  qoalities. 

multamque  trahens  sub  gurgite  arenam 

Yulturaus  *.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  714. 

We  here  entered  the  Falerman  territory-,  and 
as  we  drove  oyer  its  delicioas  plain  we  contem- 
plated on  the  right  Mount  CaUicula,  and  in  front 
Jlfount  Massku^i  both  remarkable,  independently 
of  other  circumstances,  as  enclosing  and  indeed  in 
part  forming  the  scene  of  the  manoeuvres  of 
Fabins  and  of  Annibal.  The  celebrated  stratagem 
of  the  latter*)-  took  place  in  a  defile  on  the  right. 

We  then  crossed  the  lazy  Saoom  and  proceeded 


*  Yulturaus,  rolling  his  discoloured  waves, 
t  Tit.  Liv.  xxii.  4. 
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to  FrancoHsi,  whmw  a»0epdifig  the  hille^  we  tiiok 
a  parting  view  of  the  delicious  region  wbicb  lay 
expanded  behind  as.  We  had  traversed  it  in  every 
direction^  and  examined  its  features  in  a)l  their 
combinations.  Plains  shaded  with  rows  of  poplaro 
and  mulberries;  vines  waving  in  garlands  tram 
tree  to  tree;  rich  harvests  bending  under  this 
canopy ;  hills  clad  with  groves  and  stndded  wii^ 
houses ;  mountains  covered  with  forests ;  and  in 
the  midst^  Vcsumm  lifting  bis  scorched  fronts  and 
looking  down  upon  cities^  towns,  and  villages 
rising  promiscuously  round  his  ba^e*  Add  to 
these  a  sea  that  never  swells  with  storms^  a  sky 
never  darkened  with  clouds,  and  a  sun  that  seldom 
withdraws  bis  cheering  beams.  All  these  beailties, 
that  pourtray  Paradise  to  our  fancy,  and  surpass  at 
once,  the  landscape  of  the  pajnter  and  the  des<^p- 
tions  of  the  poet,  are  all  combined  in  the  gmdm 
of  Italy,  the  h{^  Campania  ^. 

But  tl^  scenery  Wi93  now  fading  away  with  the 


*  We  ha4  inteaded  to  return  by  the  inland  road,  aad  visit 
the  great  Parent  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  Order  si^ated  on 
the  summit  of  Monte  Camno^  Venajrum,  so  celebrated  for 
its  olives;  Arpinum  and  the  Fihrenus;  Sora,  Anagnia,  and 
Preneste.  But  the  state  of  the  country^  which  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  convulsions  of  an  invasion,  rendered  such 
a  journey  imprudent  at  the  moment^  and  on  the  representa- 
tions of  some  friendsy  we  reluctantly  gave  up  our  projected 
routes  •       , 
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ligbt^  tnd  a  deep  ttsnre  sky  bespangled  with  suurs^ 
all  sparkling  wkh  a  brilliancy  uniisaal  to  our  more 
troiibted  atmosphere,  guided  us  on  oor  way. 
Lighted  l^  their  beams  we  crossed  the  laris^ 

Qui  fbnte  quieto 
Dilssimulat  cursum  ac  nullo  mutabilis  imbri, 
.  POTstringh  tacilas  gemmaott  gurgite  ripas  *« 

-StZ.iv.350. 

We  joSt  distingnished  the  black  m^esof  itfS^ 
tUrmion  it^  banks,  tnth  the  arches  of  its  rained 
^lOednct,  and  at  a  late  faonr  in  the  evening  we 

'  Tim  hfey  of  Gttiei^j  thongfa  6een  before^  had 
1M*  With  ^  nov^K^  foi'feited  its  charmb;  inferior  as 
it  h  *to  that  of  Naples,  it  had  still  influence  sirf- 
ficient  to  delight  and  to  detain  us.  Ascending  the 
hilli  *rfe  ¥(^s}ted  the  gro«?e  where  Oicero  feM,  and 
tibe  tctab  which  popular  tradition  %a8  erected  to 
bisiMMttory,  Without  {ifcirmitting  any  hyp^crkicul 
doubts  «6  ^i8turi)  our  feelings.  **  F(mA  teruAi 
ataridum  est,*"  says  Titus  Livius,  "  ubi  certrnn  tthm 
derogat  antiquitasjiikm^r  At  the  foot  of  the  tomb 
daft  a  little  shepherd  boy  reading  a  book  with  great 


*  Whose  traaquil  stream 

Scarce  seems  to  move,  and  unincreas'd  by  showers. 
Eats  with  his  chrystal  wave  the  silent  banks. 

t  We  axit^  abide  by  traditioii,  wheft  antiquity  derogates 
from  the  certainty  of  facts. 
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attention^  while  his  flock  spread  along  the  sides  of 
the  roftd  before  him.  He  smiled  when  I  looked  at 
the  book ;  it  was  La  vita  delta  *SS''"°.  Verjgwe — 
estratta  delta  Scrittura  santa^  coi  rifflemom^  &x^*. — 
lessons  of  purity,  humility  and  piety!  examples  of 
filial  love  and  of  parental  tenderness.  His  pastoral 
predecessors-  in  Virgil  and  Theocritas,  were  not 
so  well  employed,  and  must  yield  to  the  modem 
Alexis  in  innocence  and  in  simplicity.  After  having 
winded  through  the  defiles  of  Mont  Cacubus,  we 
descended  into  the  plain  of  Fondi.  The  beauty  of 
this  fertile  spot  was  now  enlivened  by  occasional 
groups  of 'country  people  collected  with  their  dc^s 
and  flocks,  under  the  shade  of  the  thickest  clumps 
of  trees,  and  indulging  themselves  in  rustic  mirth 
and  festivity. 

We  entered  the  Roman  territory  shortly  after, 
and  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves  at  Terracina.  We 
again  passed  Feronia,  now  a  solitary  scene,  once 
remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  its  temple,  which, 
as  Livy  relates,  was  plundered  by  Annibal  in  his 
return  from  Rome,  in  order  to  avenge  on  the 
goddess  his  late  disappointment.  We  crossed 
the  Pomptine  Paludi  (marshes),  then  delightfully 
shaded,  with  great  rapidity.    The  season  of  mor 


*  *  The  life  of  the  Sfost  Holy  Vii^,  extracted  from  the 
bely  Scripture,  with  reflections^  <&c. 
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laria  was  now  commencedy  and  to  sleep  while 
passing  the  marshes  is  supposed  to  be  extremely 
dangerous.  The  death  of  the  archbishop  c^ 
Naples,  which  had  taken  place  some  days  before 
our  departure  from  that  cs^ital^  was  attributed  to 
bis  having  merely  passed  this  swampy  tract,  though 
with  all  possible  precaution.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected howerer,  that  the  archbishop  was  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  and  if  at  such  an  age  a  man 
be  carried  off  very  suddenly,  his  death  may  he 
accounted  for  without  the  aid  of  marshy  exhala- 
tions. Still  it  must  l^e  admitted  that  the  air  of 
this  territory  both  is,  and  must  probably  continue, 
in  a  certain  degree,  unwholesome  during  the 
summer  months,  because  it  must  ever  remain  a 
flat  intersected  by  many  streams,  and  of  course 
always  humid.  We  indeed  found  that  several 
drivers  were  ill  at  the  different  post-houses,  owing 
partly  to  fatigue  dtiring  the  heats,  and  partly  to 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.  To  take 
every  precaution  therefore  is  prudent,  and  of  course 
to  abstain  from  sleep,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  in  such  heat,  especially  when  confined  to  a 
carriage. 

While  a  traveller  is  conveyed  smoothly  and 
rapidly  over  the  present  Via  Appia  (Appian  Way), 
he  must  naturally  reflect  on  the  slow  and  almost 
creeping  pace  of  the  ancients.  Horace,  while  he 
acknowledges  his  own  indolence  in  dividing  one 
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'day*8  jouraey  into  two^  seems  to  consider  Ibrum 
i/tfpii  as  the  regolar  stage  from  Rome^  which  tiraB 
lI'diMance  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  He  passed 
)tbe  si^coud  night  on  the  canal.  On  the  thirds  he 
Kicttas  to  have  ^iept  at  Anxur  or  Ttrmcinai  and 
ttieibjirtiti^  after  a/^tfij^m^sg*  jom-ney^  at  ^orrtdie  dt* 

'   la  Iftaiiiunraruin  lasisi  demde  urbe  manemus*. 

Bor«  lift.  1.  Atr^.  T.  97. 

l\A^  fatiguing  journey  was  not  more  than  thirty 
miles.  But  Maecenas  might  well  have  considered 
ii  as  suchy  as  he  is  related  to  have  taken  two  (^ays 
to  go  from  Rome  to  his  villa  at  Tibur^  only  eigh- 
teen Iniles  distant.  Augustus  is  also  said  to  liave 
travelled  very  slowly  and  loitered  much  on  the  road 
m  his  excursions  from  Rome  to  the  different  parts 
of  Italy.  The  mode  of  conveyance  was  not  at  that 
time  eittier  pleasant  or  convenient,  and  whether 
managed  by  a  kctica  (Titter,  or  sedan)  or  a  rheda 
(chariot),  Was  m  the  first  instance  slow,  in  the 
other  rough,  and  either  way  far  inferior  in  ease, 
rapidity^  and  even  dignity,  to  a  post-chaise.  The 
inns  seem  to  have  been  no  better,  if  not  worse, 
than  the  modem,  and  to  have  been  as  ill  provided 
both  with  fare  and  Furniture ;  of  the  fare  we  have 
some  account  fn  Horace,  when  describing  tlie  spare 


*  From  thence  our  wearied  troop  at  Formiee  rests. 

Francu. 
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Aiel  df  Beneoentum;  and  as  for  ftimiture^  we  have 
A'irfiMrt  kiventf>r)r  of  a  bed  tocrtn  in  Petromus,  Tii. 
a  b^riflfCead  atid  a  bed  trhbont  dnrtaiiis,  and  ^ 
wdcMkfD  icanddabram  witb  a  t^bl^.  The  ^tts  fd 
feet  w^e  bad  for  the  same  reason  theti  ^  Ddit; 
mtYelle^  of  rank  instead  of  Yrieqnenttng  hiiis^  went 
fro^  villa  to  villa^  and  abandoned  sndi  rec^fitacles 
to  the  lower  orders ;  a  custom  very  general  at 
present  in  Italy;  so  much  so  indeed^  that  an 
Italian  nobleman,  hearing  an  Englishman  com- 
plain of  the  accommodation  at  country  inns,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  he  frequented  such  places, 
and  observed,  that  with  a  few  recommendatory 
letters  he  might  traverse  Italy  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  without  being  once  under  the  neces^ 
sity  of  entering  an  inn. 

We  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  Vdletri,  in 
order  to  visit  some  palaces  in  the  town,  and  some 
interesting  places  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  in  our  last  passage  over  it.  But 
in  this  we  were  disappointed :  we  entered  Velktri 
rather  late,  found  the  inn  full,  and  were  obliged 
most  reluctantly  to  pursue  our  journey  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  to  Albam,  and  thence  for  a 
similar  reason  to  Rome. 

As  we  approached,  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
darted  full  on  the  portico  of  the  Basilica  Laterana, 
in  itself  from  its  elevation  and  magnitude,  a  grand 
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object^  and  now  rendered  nnnsnally  splendid  and 
majestic^  by  the  blaze  of  glory  that  seemed  to  f4ay 
around  it.  The  groves  of  deep  verdnre  that  arose 
OB  each  side^  and  the  dark  arches  of  the  mined 
aqnedncts  bending  above  the  trees,  formed  a  strik- 
ing; contrast,  and  gave  the  apjuroach  a  magnificence 
and  solemnity  highly  conformable  to  the  character 
and  the  destinies  of  the  Eternal  City. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Magnificence  of  Ancient  Rome — its  Cloaca — Aque- 
ducts —  Vi<B — Forums — Temples — ThemuB — 
Theatres — Instances  of  prvoate  Magn^kencer^ 
Greatness,  the  Characteristic  of  Roman  Taste  at 
all  times, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  traveller  is  not  more 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  Rome  on  his  return 
from  Naples^  than  he  was  on  his  first  entrance; 
Not  to  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  the. objects^ that 
meet  his  eye,  even  at  the  gate^  and  are  certainlj 
well  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression^  it  has 
been  justly  observed  that  the  stir,  the  animation, 
the  gaiety  that  pervade  the  streets  of  Naples,  still 
fresh  in  his  recollection,  contrast  singularly  with 
the  silence  and  solemnity,  that  seem  to  reign  un- 
disturbed over  all  the  quarters  of  Rome.  The 
effect  of  this  contrast  is  increased  by  the  different 
style  of  building,  the  solidity  and  magnitude  of 
Roman  edifices,  and  the  huge  masses  of  ruin  that 
rise  occasionally  to  view,  like  monuments  of  a 
superior  race  of  beings.  We  seem  in  our  journey 
to  have  passed  over  not  miles,  but  ages,  and  to 
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have  arrived  at  a  mansion  where  the  agitations  of 
the  present  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  past,  and  the  passions  of  this  world  are  lost  in 
the  interests  of  that  which  is  to  succeed  it.  Rome 
is  not  therefore  like  Naples^  the  seat  of  mirth  and 
dissipation ;  of  public  amosement^  or  even  of  pri- 
vate conviviality.  The  severe  majesty  that  seems 
to  preside  as  the  genius  of  the  place^  proscribes 
jfriyolity^  and  inspires  loftiness  of  thought  and  gra- 
vity of  deportments  It  iuipo^es  even  on  scenes 
of  relaxation  a  certain  restraint^  that  without  in- 
fringing on  the  ease  of  conversation,  and  the  con* 
eMk6llce«riWmitiar1iPi%r^^  a  «feribti»%isi6 

**  fhfe  ttiifad,  aitd  disposes  *t  itnpetceptibly  to  re- 
4fedtiWi*. 

Bttt  if  iti  Roflte.'^Beek  ki  taitl  for  tbe  lighter 
Utttlri^i)QteM!s>  sueh  to  b^^  tbdts^  and  tfperaa ;  we 
Uti  applied  with  eVber  eta«eflf  tiSifthems  of  ii  iMA 
M^bcjr,  iiWd  to  a  <man  of  sfi^ti^  jtidgYnent,  of  h  miUik 
Vikdre  satisfactoi'y  rvat^re.  fnd^ndendy  of  tile 
^rtii  afmd  tfie  sciences^,  that  seem  to  ekpand'l^l  their 
Hr^aSQi^^^  and  to  doort  our  obiservaflioift  at  every 


*  II  decoro  (decorum)  is  the  word  used  at  Rome  to  ex- 
press this  restraint  so  peculiar  to  tlie'  place;  a  word  littte 
yx^A,  as  the  qtialfity  etpressed  by  it  is  little  knowa  in  olber 
iparts  of  Italy.  English  is  the  only  traasalpiBe  hmgHage^  I 
•believe,  that  possesses  the  word,  as  indeed  England  is  almost 
flie  only  country  where  its  influence  is  much  felt  or  acknow- 
ledged. 
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atop ;  be  who  delights  to  nv^m  in  tbonght  oner 
tbe  past^  and  to  converse  with  the  gnsat  of  tttcient 
times^  will  here  find  an  inexhaustible  fnnd  of  oc* 
cqpatioq  in  every  street,  and  the  memory  of  some 
noble  achievement  or  iHostrions  penson  meeting 
him  at  every  turn.  ^^  Id  guidem  t^nitum  est  m 
hoc  urbe^  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  Athens,  q^B^ 
cumque  mm  ingredimur,  in  aHquam  hiOoriam  w$Um 
gium  ponimus*^  an  observation  far  more  appli- 
cable to  Rome,  because  it  is  a  grander  theatre^ 
more  fertile  in  events,  and  more  productive  of 
heroes. 

To  these  recollections,  which  spring  from  tlie» 
very  soil  itself,  and  are  inseparably  attadied  to  its^ 
localities,  we  mast  superadd  the  antique  statnes 
that  fill  the  cabinets  both  public  and  private,  and. 
place  the  wcuthies  of  ancient  times  before  us  in  all 
the  dignity  of  dress  and  attitude.  Tbe  Capitol,  ia 
fact,  was  never  so  crowded  with  heroes  and  sen»^ 
tors,  with  consuls  and  dictators,  as  it  is  at  present; 
never  were  so  many  kings  assembled  in  its  halls, 
and  never  was  it  visited  by  so  many  emperors  in 
succession,  as  are  now  united  in  one  grand  assem-^ 
bly  under  its  roof. 

Tbe  sanie  may  be  said  of  the  collection  in  the 


*  De  Fin.  lib.  y.  9.  In  this  city  thai  is  a  thing  whioh 
ifl  iaexhaustible ;  for  whichever  way  we  move,  we  tread 
upon  some  history  or  other. 
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Vatican,  where  long  galleries  and  capacioas  tem- 
ples are  lined  with  rows,  frequently  double,  of 
busts  and  statnes  representing  all  the  demigods 
and  heroes,  the  statesmen  and  orators,  the  poets 
and  philosophers,  in  short,  all  the  great  persons 
real  or  imaginary,  that  have  figured  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  ancients,  and  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  renown  for  so  many  ages. 

Ora  ducum  et  vatum,  sapientumque  ora  prioram  *• 

Stat.  Syl.  ii.  2. 

Private  cabinets,  some  of  which  are  almost  as 
considerable  as  the  two  great  repositories  just 
mentioned,  increase  the  prodigious  stock,  and  give 
alt€^;ether  a  number  of  statues  that  equals  the  po- 
pulation of  some  cities ;  combining  the  most  per- 
fect specimens,  not  of  Greek  and  Roman  only, 
but  of  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  art,  and  expanding 
before  us,  in  the  compass  of  one  city,  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  ancient  world-f.  Encircled  with  such 
company,  and  surrounded  with  sncfa  monuments, 
who  shall  dare  to  complain  of  want  of  occupation  c 


*  The  busts  of  Sages,  Poets,  Chiefs  of  old. 

t  *^  On  trouve  ici/'  ezdidms  the  AbU  Barthelemi,  on  his 
first  visk  to  the  Capitol,  **  Pancienne  £gypte,  I'ancienne 
Athenes,  I'ancienne  Rome !" 

We  here  find  ancient  Egypt,  ancient  Athens,  ancient 
Rome, 
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especially  as  the  classics  are  always  at  hand  to 
heighten  the  enjoyment ;  and  where  can  they  be 
pernsed  with  more  pleasure  or  advantage  than  at 
Rome^  amidst  the  monuments  of  the  heroes  whom 
they  celebrate^  and  on  the  very  theatre  of  the  ac- 
tions which  they  describe. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
chapter — On  onr  first  visit  we  contemplated  an- 
cient Rome  as  she  fiaw  appears^  and  from  thence 
we  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  modem  city. 
We  will  now  tnm to  ancient  Rome  again^  and  while 
We  still  tread  the  spot  on  which  she  stood^  we  will 
recollect  what  she  once  was,  and  endeavor  to  trace 
bnt  some  of  her  majestic  features  still  faintly  dis- 
cernible through  the  gloom  of  so  many  ages.    The 
subject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  views  of  a 
telassical  traveller,  and  is  indeed  forced  upon  him 
in  every  morning  walk.    While  he  ranges  over 
the  seven  hills,  once  so  crowded  with  population 
anci  graced  with  so  many  noble  fabrics,  now  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  friars,  and  covered  with 
pfles  of  ruin,  he  cannot  but  recollect  that  under 
the  rubbish  which  he  treads  lies  buried  Imperial 
Rome,  once  the  delight  and  the  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Deep  interred  under  the  accumulated  de- 
posit of  fifteen  centuries,  it  npw  serves  for  the 
foundation  of  another  city,   which,  thongti  the 
fairest  in  the  world,  shines  only  with  a  few  faintly 
reflected  rays  of  its  tarnished  glory.    If  then  the 
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magoificence  of  modem  Rome  be  an  object  of  a4-: 
miration  and  wonder,  wbat  must  have  been  the 
majesty  of  the  ancient  city  ?  Greater  probably  than 
the  imagination  of  moderns,  little  accustomed  to 
works  of  unusual  beauty  or  magnitude,  cap  con- 
ceive, and  capable  of  astonishing,  not  strangers 
oqly,  bint  even  the  Greeks  themselves,  though  the 
latter  were  h^bitpated  to  architectural  scenery,  aQ4 
almost  educated  in  the  midst  of  temples  and  CO7 
iQHpades. 

Constantius,  a  cold  and  unfeeling  prince,  vrho 
had  visited  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  apd 
was  familiar  with  the  superb  e;xhibitions  Qf  ^phcr' 
suSf  Magnesia^  and  Athcm,  was  struck  dumb  with 
adoairation  ^s  he  proceeded  in  triumphal  pomp 
through  the  streets;  but  when  he  entered  the 
forum  of  Trsyan,  and  beheld  all  the  wonders  of 
thftt  matchless  structure,  he  felt  for  opc§  a  mo* 
ment^ry  c^tbusiasm^  and  burst  into  exclaipatiow 
qf  sm'prise  and  astonishmeat*.  Strabo  who  hiad 
txujfitsed  Gi^ece  in  every  direction,  apd  was  with«- 
out  doubt  intimately  acquainted  with  all  th^  beaqr 


*  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  fixed  his  attention  on  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Trajan,  that  stood  before  the  BafaUca* 
and  asked  where  such  another  horse  could  be  found?  when 
a  Persian  Prince  who  accompanied  him,  answered,  **  Sup- 
posing we  find  such  a  horse,  who  will  build  him  suck 
another  stable  ?  "  * 
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lies  of  hiB  country^  and*  like  etery  other  Orwlc*^ 
tM  a  little  partial  to  its  claims  to  pre-^BinKmce> 
dbseribes  Ae  magD^cence  of  Rome  as  an  ot^ect 
of  transcendent  glory>  that  snrpassfed  expectation^ 
and  rose  far  alboVe  all  human  competition. 

If  jGreeksy  so.jealdns  of  the  arts  and  edifices 
of  tbnir  native  land ;  if  Emperg^irs  of  the;  Ebit^ 
who  idolized  their  own  capital,  add  looked  with 
mvy  on  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  City,  were 
thas  obliged  to  pay  an  involontary  tribute  to  its 
aaperior  beanty,  we  may  pardon  the  well  foqnded 
entbasiasm.of  the  Romans  themselves,  when  they 
repr^ent  it  as  an  q)itome  of  the  universe,  and  ao 
abode  worthy  of  the  gods-f.  And  indeed,  if  Vii^ 
gtly  at  a  time  when  Augustus,  had  only  b^on  his 
pnojected  improvements,  and  the  arcbhei^ural  glory 
of  the  city  was  in  its  dawn,  ventured  to  give  it  the 
proud:  appellation  of  Rerum  pulcherrimaX,  we  may 
ooi^ture  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  reigoof 
Hadrian,  when  it  had  rec^^ived  allits  decprationm 
land  biassed  in  its  full  meridian  splendor.  Evei^  in 
its  decline,  when  it  had  twice  experieipced  bajrbaric 
rage  and  had  seen  some  of  its  fairest  edifices  sink 


*  Grsci  genus  in  gloriam  suam  effusissimum.         Plin» 
''The  Greeks,  a  race  intensely  partial  to  their  own 
glory.^ 

t  Plin«  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15. 
.  I  The  fairest  city  that  the  world  can  boast. 
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iD'hiM^e  flftines^  k  wafr  aspMt^off  mcitiiig  idem 
of  sMMtbing  m^m  lha»  isdrfail  gfamkdr,  aini 
taMtig  the  tbongbts  of  a  bohf  bntfopftcm  eardi 
to  heav^en'i^  After  thd  Obtfaic  war  itself,  wbidar 
gave  the  last  blo\«<toth6  greatnesiB  of  B«m»e^  when 
k>  bad^  be^n  repeatedly  be«t«gedy  taken  and  ran- 
Bttoked,  yet  theaf,  though  stripi  of  it6»  popidatioii, 
imi}'abaiidon^^  with  itototeering  tempfea  to  tiibe 
atid  desolation ;  even  then,  defcyrni^d  by  batbarimb 
#aelid  by  pestitenoe^,  andl  birred  doum  to  tbe 
ground  under  thidaeenitudated  jodgment^oftieaveii^ 
the  ''  Eternal  Chy''  still  r^^aibed  ita  impeml  fea-« 
tttres,  nor  appeared  lecfs  than  the  Mistress  of  tiie 
Worldj,  aitd  the  access  cfglmy  ebscared. 

Rome  wa^  in  this  state  when  Chregory  the 
t}i«at  made  those  pathetie  €0«»plaints>.of  the  scenes 
%r  misery  and  min  that  snrroimded  bhn$  and  yet 
the  mag^ifieenee  of  lVajan*s  foratii, '  wbick  was 
etill  standing  tboogb  disfigured,  wa»  soch  ai»  to 
-draw  frcmi  that  Pont<i9F,  who^ neitiher  wanted^taste 
tior  feeling,  an  exclamation  of  affectionate  regard 
towards  its  fomider'f-. 


*  The  period  I  aHude  to  is  the  reign  of  the  (rOdi  Theo- 
doric,  and  the  prelate  is  the  eloquent  Fulgentius. 

t  When  I  say  that  Gregory  wanted  neither  taste  nor 
feeling,  I  am  aware  that  I  speak  in  opposition  to  Oibbon,  who 
represents  him  as  deficient  in  both,  as  well  indeed  as  in  every 
other  generous  and  liberal  accompllisbnient.  Gregory  lived 
at  a  period  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  recorded' ia  history; 


Tha  modfem  capitfila  of  Eiqra|MI$  itnd  ia4e«d 
ntost  Mdent  cities^  ckrmd  tb^ir  £Eiii)e  f roia  oaia^ 


icfaiA  Ilfdhf  tiid  Kome  iibwlf  hud  h^m  svKui^BBMrehf  vi(#ed 
•nd  dkaob^by  U>e i9iw  severest  scou^i^ft  tl^  beairea^m^^ 
plfljr»:  »i  y^>  ao^  to  clM&8tis(B  e«itl]r  mt»Q«uit^wair^  iiwiid9i|t|oii» 
faaune^i  wd.pe«lik»o»*.  Tliie  w%ti  wa^.  4ni  QoAk  vwr»  th# 
mfmXf  ^IMli^i^liy^  coBteil  ef^  c^Arri^d  oa  m  tb<i  bo^on  of 
Ilfilgr>  w^  excepting  the  mY«#i9ii  of  Aqq^jM  uft  <l^i%at» 
««4.  ol  the  Freoeb  imdor  Ch|ii)e«  of  4^(1^  !»  9ader9,  ii«M^ 
*XlM;Qi»ii(Q»t  wa^  foltop^  after  a  dnwliiiti^YftL  by  tim  isnqK 
tioii^of  Af  JUififotar^iy  wb»  oooHaanedt  to  wa^te  a«(d  oQmndflf 
Italy  from  the  end  of  the  mlb  to  Hm  begiwag  <tf  the  ninth 
e^{itiiiy<  The  inundalion  waa  oooja9ione4  by  ibe  6othi»^  wIk^ 
mpmie^iAj  dwog  the  smge,  brok9  Mv^ffal  of  tfeb^^ibquedn^lm 
^  kit  Uie  river9<  oonJSned  im  tb^a  raqge  without  QO«]t|o| 
O'vnff.tba  plain;  to  whieb  we:  m»^  ad4  an  Q.?erfiow  of  tbe 
Tiheiv  tbat  roae  to  a  pro^pua  h#i|^i,»Dd  mt  on|jy  deluged 
die  eonolvy  buil  flooded  tbe  sjtreeta,  and  nndeniunied  d^YWd 
«difiaas:  in  the  city  itself.  Eaoune  is  the  nalpical  consgqw^mp 
o£  waa»  wh^a  earned  oa  without  wercy  or  precautimi  and 
itt  a  jpracm  country,  stagoaait  wat^s  and  swajnpy  gromd^, 
tha  umjfoidable  ^<^ta  of  iiiundati0ps»  mA  Ya^ora  thatPMfr 
iui  to  pBodaoe  infection^  $1^  sriolei^  waa  the  pQ9tiJ^<Hik  tbAt 
ims,,  pfoe^saioi^  m  whi^h  ^  Poatif  quin^^  ^  tbe.  baad  of 
tbexpafi^Le^.be  bad  the  moitifiQaliipa.  to  see ji^venty  of  Ua 
flock  fall  down  and  expire  in  his  presence* 

To  alWiate  tbese  oaiaHiities^  was  tha  oiceupeAioi^of  6re- 
^fy^  mi  in  th^  diacbaige  of  tbi#  iq^eiano^oly  duty,  he  oowld 
riMMi^bad  littt^  tioiB  and  little^  inabnslipn  to  indalg^  himaalf 
ia  A^  l^iea^waa  of  Utorary  pwiauita^  To.  which  we  m^.  add* 
Aaiittab  teaaaiyoboik  are  t)^.  amvaeapents  of  leiauia  aiMiipoM^ 
peiity,  wliaa  tbe  mindy  firae  from  externfU  p^^saare  anddia- 
taaotaoBy CMb eapatiato ateaao oivar the r«|gMma  oi &w^y Md 
.kueeaniaa^  and  oidl  Hsm  floawa  mtho^t  fe«ir.or  u^^rmfiUm* 
But  in  tboifiiUiof  eakpisea^whi^tt  aiiaeryr  heaeli  ev^s^4fi»i^  aid 
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^r  at  the  otmost,  a  few  ediSoes.  -  TbuB  London 
glories  in  &.  PauVs^  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  the 


d^alh  stares  every  maii  in  the  face,  it  is  timely  and  natural 
to  turn  to  objects  of  greater  importance,  and  while  the  fashion 
iif  this  wwld  passeth  away,  to  fix  the  thoughts  and  affections 
on  more  substantial  and  more  permanent  acquirements. 

But  with  all  these  disadvantages  Gregory  possessed  talents 
and  accomplishments  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  consi- 
deration, even  in  more  refined  ages;  and  whoever  peruses 
his  epistles,  will  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  deficient  ^Aer 
In  imagination  or  in  judgment,  and  still  less  in  the  no'Mer 
qualities  of  ^  benevolent  and  lofty  mind.  His  style,  thdugh 
deeply  tinged  with  the  increasing  barbarism  of  the  times^Js 
^lenuine  grammatical  Latin,  and  in  purity  and  perspiouky 
Superior  to  that  of  some  authors  who  flourished  in  ^e  pre^ 
ceding  age ;  such  as  Cassiodorus  and  Ammianus  Marcelliniis* 
It  4s  indeed  related  to  bis  honor,  that  he  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port updn  all  occasions  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the 
dress  of  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  the  remains  of  Gotiiie 
tsorruptioii,  and  to  the  uncouth  jargon  and  savage  demeanor 
<6f  the  Langohardi.  About  his  ^person  and  in  his  court  he  em- 
fAoyed  none  but  native  Italians  free  from  every  Gothic  mix- 
^ture  in  blood,  or  didect,  and  by  his  attachment  to  his  country , 
^his  active  benevolence^  and  his  mild  but  steady  patriotism, 
he  has  deserved  the  honorable  appellation  of  the  Loit  ojtht 
Romans, 

Aflter  his  death,  the  barbaric  inundation  spread  without 
-tibstade,  and  swept  away  almost  every  remnant  of  eivilizar 
tion ;  the  language  hitherto  spoken  at  Rome  at  least  with 

•  grammatical  accuracy,  was  rapidly  mutilated  and  disfigured ; 
'the  number  of  inhabitants  continued  to  decrease,  and  the  few- 
surviving  Romans,  though  still  free  and  still  spectators  of 

'  ^e  most  stupendous  monuments  of  amnent.graiMlettiV  began 

*  to  lose  sight  of  the  glories  of  their  country,  and  to  forget  that 
tiieir  ancestors  had  once  been  masters  of  the  universe. 
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two  St.  George' Sykjc,  Paris  boa&t8  oHhe  Cohnmde 
^f  the  Lotwrcy  the  Front  of  the  Tkuiikries,  the 


This  Pope  is  abused  by  Gibbon,  because  he  reprimanded 
a  bishop  for  teaching  (not  for  studying  as  the  historian 
chooses  to  word  it)  the  Latin  poets,  and  opening  a  grammar 
^diool  in  his  palace.  Yet  it  will  surely  be  admitted  that  a 
bishop  may  justly  be  expected  to  devote  hi»  time  to  duties 
of  a  more  elevated  nature,  than  the  ayocations  of  an  ordinary 
schoolmaster,  and  that  he  exposes  himself  to  censure  if  he 
devotes  to  literary  amusement  the  time  and  attention  whidi 
he  owes  to  his  flock,. and  to  the  sublime  studies  of  his  pro> 
fession.  A  most  respectable  prelate  of  the  church  of  England, 
when  promoted  to  the  episcopacy  is  said  to  have  renounced 
Hie  study  of  chemistry,  which  he  had  prosecuted  before  with 
aeal  and  success,  as  inconsistent  with  the  more  important 
labors  attached  to  his  new  dignity.  The  reader  will  probably 
applaud  a  resolution  so  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  religion, 
Wid  will  consequently  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Gregory, 
who  enforced  the  same  principle  at  a  time  when  the  prevalence 
of  barbarism  and  increasing  ignorance  required  all  the  zeal 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  episcopal  body. 

He  is  also  accused  of  having  burnt  the  Palatine  library, 
ctnd  destroyed  several  temples,  &c«  The  Palatine  library 
was  burnt  in  the  conflagration  of  Nero,  and  when  restored, 
if  restoration  were  possible,  a  second  time  under  Domitian, 
and  finally  and  utterly  by  Genseric.  As  for  temples,  he  or- 
ders St.  Augustin,  the  monk,  to  spare  them  in  England*,  and 
to  convert  them  into  churches;  why  then  should  he  destroy 
them  in  Rome  ?  These  accusations  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back  than  the  twelfth  century,  that  is  ^ye  hundred  years  at 
least  after  this  Pontiff's  death.  His  real  crimes  in  the  eyes 
of  both  Bayle  and  Gibbon,  are,  that  he  was  a  Pope,  and  that 
he  converted  England  to  Christianity ! 

*  Bed.  Hist  Ecclest.  lib.  i.  cap.  30. 
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Ckurok  qftke  Imatids^  Sk.Genefcieoe,  St.  Sulpice,%iMx 
fiidrUn  1mm  its  BroNdenbOrgh  GatCy  and  Dresden  its 
Electoral  Chapel.  So  anciently  Ephestis  had  its 
Temple  of  Diana  ;  Harlicarnassus  its  Mausoleum  ; 
fthbdes  ^ts  Cobsstis.  Athens  itself^  the  mother  of 
the  arts^  could  not  exhibit  more  than  twenty  edi- 
fiees  of  esctraordinary  beanty,  among  which  tbe 
Parthencny  Ihe  Temple  of  Theseus^  the  Ptapykhm^ 
and  the  TorticOj  were  the  principal.  Rome  seems 
to  have  presented  a  perpetnal  succession  of  archi* 
tectnral  scetiery,  aiid  exhibited  in  every  view  gtdtips 
or  lines  of  edifices,  every  one  of  which  taken  sepa- 
rately^ would  have  been  sufficient  toconstittttetliie 
characteristic  omaiment  of  any  other  city. 

Bnt  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clearer  idea 
of  this  magnificence,  I  will  descend  to  particulars^ 
and  give  a  concise  acconnt  of  some  of  its  principal 
edifices,  such  as  the  Cloaca  (sewers) — Aqueducts 
—  Vue  or  Roads — Forums — Porticos -^-Thtrma 
(baths)  and  Temples:  after  which  I  will  subjoin 
some  singular  and  striking  instances  of  private 
grandeur. 

A  Greek  author'*  has  observed,  that  Romati 
greatness  manifested  itself  tnost  conspicuously  in 
the  Cloaca,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  high  roads,  works 
peculiarly  Roman,  and  from  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  utility,  solidity,  and  grandeur,  indicative  in 

*  Dion.  Halic.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  iii.  cap.  57. 
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a  ¥erf  ;Bnc<imiiiQii  d^ee  of  the  gerans  mi  dm* 
iMter  of  that  wooderfvl  people.  Some  of  tbete 
works,  ftucb  aa  the  Cloaca,  were  bailt  in  the  viorj 
iafaaey  t>f:tbe  cit|r^  aod  aeemed  to  Imre  beencon- 
aUared  as  oineB^  and  pledges  4>(  its  dnratioii  wd 
future  |;reatues8«  Maof  of  the  aqnedaetS;,  and  I 
fa^efe  iQost  of  >tbe  roads,  were  of  tbe  Topublicaa 
era,  when  magnificence  was  confined  to  public 
edifices,  and  the  resonrces  of  arcbitectnre  were 
emplo|ied  for  the  convenience  or  tbe  amusemeot 
0f  the  people  at  large.  To  treat  of,  each  sepa- 
rately. 

CLOACA. 

It  appears  singular  to  rank  sewers  among 
objects  of  admiration,  yet  no  edifices  are  belter 
caknlated  to  excite  it.  The  Cloaca  were  arched 
galleries  carried  under  the  city  in  every  direction ; 
i)hey  were  wide  enough  for  a  loaded  cait  or  boat 
to  pass  with  convenience,  and  all  communicated 
with  the  Cloaca  maxima  (the  greatest,  or  principal 
flowers).  The  latter  is  about  sixteen  fe^  in  )brQadtb 
and  iSiirty  in  height ;  its  pavement,  sides,  and  arch, 
are  all  formed  of  blocks  of  stone,  so  solid  in  them* 
selvea».and  so  well  connected  together,  that  not- 
withstanding the  weights  that  have  railed  ovet 
them,  the  buildings  that  load  them,  and  the  rains 
that  encumber  them,  not  one  has  given  way  duriug 
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€lie  space  of  wore  tthan  two  tboosand  years.  To 
cleatiae  them,  various  streams  were  introdueed^ 
vwbich  rolled  along  with  a  rapidity  safficiently  vh>- 
lisnt^ to  weaken  any  ordinary  edifice;  when  ob- 
stra<:t^5  tfae  expense  of  clearing  them  was  enor- 
mous, and  upon  one  occasion  amounted  to  a 
sum  exceecKng  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

The  Cloaca  maxima  was*  erected,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Snperbus*,  and 
shews  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  the  arts  were 


*  .  .  •  •  Ad  alia  traducebatur  opera  foros  in  circo  fa- 
ciendoSy  cloacamque  maximam,  receptaculum  omnium  pur- 
gameatorum  urbig:  quibus  duobus  operibus  vix  nova  hnc 
magnificentia  quicquam  adequare  potuit. — Tit.  Liv.  i.  cap. 

**  He  turned  his  attention  to  other  works,  to  making  the 
galleries  in  the  Circus,  and  the  Oreat  Cloaca,  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  filth  of  the  city;  to  which  two  works  the  magnifi- 
cence of  modern  days  has  scarcely  been  able  to  produce  any 
thing  equal." 

Sed  tunc  senes  aggeris  vastum  spatium  et  substructiones 
insanas  Capitolii  mirabantur;  preterea  cloacas,  operum  om- 
nium dictu  maximum  ......  durant  a  T^rquinio  Prisco 

lumis  prope  septingentis  inexpugnabiles. — C.  Plin.  Hist,  lib. 
xxxvi.  cap,  15. 

'*  But  at  that  time  old  men  were  astonished  at  the 
vast  space  of  the  mound,  and  the  immense  substructions  of 
jlh^. Capitol;,  not  to  mention  the  Cloacae,  the  most  wonderful 

of  all  works they  have  continued  entire  from  the 

time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  a  period  of  almost  seven  hundred 
years.'* 
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earned  at  Roo)€  then  in  its  infancy.  Th^  were 
«II  still  animpaired  in  tbe  reign  of  Tbeodorrc^^  and 
drew  from  that  prince  some  exclamations  of  snr* 
prise  and  admiration.  The  Cloaca  maxima  stands 
ieT6D  now  (thon^  almost  choked  np  with  rdbbish 
and  weeds  and  damaged  at  pne  end  not  by  time 
hot  by  interest  and  folly)  a  monument  of  propor* 
tion  and  of  solidity. 


AQUEDUCTS- 

Ancient  Rome  was  supplied  with  water  by  nine 
aqueducts^  of  which  the  first  was  opened  by  Appins, 
and  bears  bis  name.  The  others  were,  Ardo  Vetus 
— Mania — Tepula — JuUa — Virgo — Alsietina  (Au- 
gusta)— Claudia — Anio  Naous^.  These  aqueducts 
ran  a  distance  of  from  tweWe  to  sixty-two  miles, 
and  conveyed  whole  rivers  through  mountains  and 
over  plains,  sometimes  under  ground,  and  some- 
times supported  by  arches  to  the  centre  of  tlie 
city  t*  ^^o  in  particular,  the  Claudia  and  Amo  nova 


*  ThQ  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  names  and  number 
of  the  aqueducts  I  oonfine  my  statements  to  the  reign  of 
Nerva;  succeeding  emperors  increased  the  numbers,  and 
changed  the  names. 

t  The  short  description  which  Statins  gives  of  some  of 
the  principal  aqueducts  is  poetical,  and  indeed,  in  his  best 
style : — 

Vos 
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(NttnrAnb),  were  carried  over  arches  ^fbr  moreithaii 
twenty  miles,  and  sometimes  raised  more  thanoae 
handmd  and  tvreoty  £eet  above  the  level  of  tfae 
eomatrj.  The  channel  tbrangh  ndbich  the  wiiter 
flowed  j'n  these  acjpiedDCtB  ^and  in  one  of  themiUro 
streams  rolled  ^nnmingled  the  one  o^er  the  other) 
was  always  wide  and  high  enongh  for  workmeii 
to  pass  and  carry  materials  for  irepair ;  4Mid  <all 
were  lined  with  a  species  of  plaster  hard  and  im- 
penetrable as  marble  itself,  called  by  the  ancients, 
opus  sigfdnum.  Of  these  aqueducts  three  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  modern  Bfiime,  thoi;i^  it  contains 
n«t  less  than  one  hundred  and  qighty  .thousand 
iahabitaots,  with  a  profusion  of  water  superabon- 


Voa  laihi  qu».Latiiuii,  septenaque  culmina  Nj^pbs 
Incolitis^  Tybrimque  novis  attollitis  undis, 
Quas  praeceps  Anien,  atque  exceptura  natatus 
Virgo  juvat,  Marsasque  nives,  'et  frigora  ducens 
Ifartia,  preBcebis  quarum  vi^a  molibus  imda 
Crescit^  et  iQnumero  pendens  transmittitur  arcu. 

Syllib.'uS. 

Ye  Nymphs  who  dwell  in  Latium,  who  rejoice 
In  sev'n-hiU'd  Rome's  high  honors^  and  increase 
Froud  Tiber's  stream  with  waters  not  his  own ; 
Whose  waves  O'^er  many  a  pendest  arch  roll  on^ 
Hiigefmd^upendous  aquedui^!  (^W^tiist 
From  rapid  Anio  call'd,  and  that  whichbears 
The  VvFgm*$  name,  where  sportive  swimmers  play. 
And  Miorrtta,  from  the  MaTsian  hiUs'tbit  briogs 
Cold,  chilling  snows 
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dati%  raffident  for  all  private  as  w^H  <i8  ptiUic 
fmrposes;  what  a  prodigioos  qnatittty  thenvmrt 
tfie  nine  htive  poared  conlinnally  into  the  tnieient 
dtyl 

As  I  have  ailready  given  some  accoont  ^f  ^tbese 
aqnedncts,  I  shall  here  confine  mjrdelf  to  a  feur 
additional  observations.  Authors  difer  as  to  fbeir 
ntinibet,  because  the  s^ime  great  channel  often 
hnnAeA  ont  into  lesser  divisions^  which  <0n  «e* 
count  of  the  quantity  ^f  water  wfsich  they  Mp- 
pKed,  were  sometimes  considered  as  septtfisie 
aquedncts.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  ^ame 
aqueduct  sometimes  bore  different  names.  I  bave 
adopted  the  number  given  by  Frvmtinus,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Emperor  Nerva'  to  inspect  ^md 
repair  these  important  works^  and  must  of  conffte 
be  considered  as  decisive  authority.  Most  ports 
of  the  city  were  supplied  by  two  aqueducts^  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by 
derangements  and  reparations ;  and  one  aqueduct, 
•which  conveyed  a  stream  of  less  pure  and  wiiole- 
some  water  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  supply 
the  Naumachias,  Circuses,  and  Cloacae.  The  num- 
ber of  public  reservoirs  of  water  called  from  their 
4epth  and  extent  Lakes,  is  sopposed  to  have  been 
more  than  thirteen  hundred,  and  that  of  fountains 
scarcely  credible ;  since  Agrippa  alone,  as  has  been 
noticed  elsewhere,  opened  more  than  one  himdied 
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ifH  the  space^  of  otie  yean  When  the  extent,  tl^ 
solidity^  the  decorations,  and  above  all^  the  utilily 
of  these  immense  works  are  taken  into  considera^ 
tion^  the  reader  will  find  no  difficnlty  in  preferring 
thetn  with  Frontinus,  to  the  idle  bulk  of  the 
pyramids,  and  even  to  the,  graceful  but  less  useful 
edifices  of  Greece** 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  ornaments  th«t 
graced  the  takes  and  fountains^  such  as  pillarf^ 
temples,  and  statues.  The  latter  generally  repr^i- 
aented  river  gods,  and  among  them  were  the  Nile^ 
ik^  Tiber f  the  ArduSy  the  Achehus,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  many 
others  discovered  at  difierent  periods  amidst  the 
rains ;  some  of  which  still  remain,  and  others 
have  been  transported  to  Naples^  to  Florence,  and 
recendy  to  Paris. 

Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  found  be- 
longing anciently  to  these  fountains.  That  which 
Pope  translated  for  his  grotto,  seeips  to  have  been 
of  the  number.    It  is  now  in  the  grotto  of  Efgecia* 


*Tot  aquarum  tarn  multis  necessariis  molibus,  pyra- 
midas  videlicet  otiosas  comparem^  aut  csetera  inertia/ sed 
famft  celebrata  Gr»corum  opera?— Fron^  De  Jqued..Rom^. 
lib.  u 

''  To  these  immense  aqueducts,  so  numerous  and  so  ne- 
cessary,  shall  I  compare  the  idle  pyramids,  or  the  other  use- 
less, though  celebrated  works  of  the  Greeks  ?'' 
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Another  is  well  known^  comprising  the  same  sense 
in  three  words^ 

NYMPHAE  LOCI 
BIBE  LAVA  TACE*. 

The  ruins  of  these  prodigions  edifices  toirering 
fur  above  all  modern  baildings,  attract  the  eye  on 
the  CeUan  and  EsquUine  Mdnnts,  hot  fix  the  atten- 
tion still  more  powerfally  when  sweeping  in  broken 
lines  over  the  solitary  Campagna^  they  present  tn 
the  midst  of  desolation  one  of  the  most  awftil  iii^ 
stances  ever  perhaps  exhibited  of  magnificence"  w 
decay. 

VI^. 

Rome  was  indebted  to  Appins  Clandins  for  her 
siquedncts;  to  the  public  spirit  and  talents  of  the 
same  censor  she  owed  also  her  viae  or  roads.  As 
these  works  though  they  shew  the  taste  which  the 
Romans  had  for  the  great  and  the  nsefnl,  yet  have 
little  connexion  with  the  magnificence  of  the  city^ 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  very  few  observations. 
In  the  first  place,  there  stood  in  the  Roman  Fomm 
a  pillar  of  gold,  on  wbich  were  inscribed  the  dis- 


*  To  4lie  nymph  of  the    place  :-*Drink—Ba1he— Be 
Silent. 
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tanoes  of  the  great  citieft  of  Italy,  and  of  (be  em^ 
pire,  which  pillar  was  from  these  two  ciroumfttraceai 
called  Milliarium  Aweum^  At  this  colamn  the 
roads  commenced^  and  .tbeQce  bmnched  off  from 
Rome  to  every  part  of  Italy^  and  were  carried  on 
iQi  straight  litii^s^  somelimeB  cot  tbroogb  tlie  solid 
rocky,  and  sooiattmes  raisied  oo,  airclMe.  I^ay  vese 
litamlly  speaJking^  vkB  strot^^y  not  pavod  hnt  flagged^ 
9sA  compoaeds  frequently  of  vaat  biooki^  nrnthor 
hewn  nor  shaped  by  art^  bot  fitt»d  together  in  thm 
origiaali  form;  This  meihofit  had  an  uncommon 
advaatege^  at  the  nfttnral  coatiog,  if  I  may  so  caU 
it^  of  the  stone,  enabled  it  to  resist  with  mom 
effect  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the  friction  of 
carriages.  Hence  sncb  pa^ts  of  the  Via  Appia  as 
have  escaped  destruction,  as  at  Fondi  and  Moh, 
ahew  few*  traces  of  weait  and  dacity  afte«  aducation 
of  twQ  tbonsaiid  yeara.  When  hewn  sjton^a  were 
oted  tbey  w^e  cut  out  into  large  blocks,  of  two^ 
Am^  or-  even  fire  feet  square,  and  laid  togethm 
imthoBt  any  cement,  yet  so.  firmly  and  closely  coli^ 
nected,  as  to  appear  rather,  a  oontiumd  rook^  than 
ao  anifielal  combination;;  thay/bave  roMsted  batk 
tim  inflneaice  of  time  and  the^pve aanre  of  the  Mon- 


*  The  goMeii  mile-«ioae."-Ttus  colunm  was  erected  l^ 
Augustus,  and  stood  near  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Notwith- 
staaduig  its  aeaia  weiimy.supfios^  it  jb».]mnB  beeuDf  brass 
gilt. 
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nvMsi  lofldi  that  have  passed  over  them^  in  a  maiN 
ner  altogether  ineoQoeivaUe.  These  roads  were 
in  poeesB  of  time  extended  to  the  most  dislMt^ 
priyf»iiees  of  the  empire,  and  formed  an-  easy 
cofnmunii^tion  between  Bfitmn  and  Mescpatamia, 
between  Dacia  and  Egj^.  Thus  the^  oiviliased 
world  OW68  to  the  Romans  the  first  estabKshmeiit 
and  example  of  a  ceramodtous  interconrse ;  one  of 
the  grea^st  aid»  of  commerce,  and  means  of  im-^ 
provemeaf  thlit  society  can  enjoy. 

The  barbarians  who  overtnmed  the  RoMan 
power  were  for  many  age»  so  inciiedibly  stupid  a(^ 
to  nndervalne  this  bjessing,  and  almost  ^alwuya 
neglected,  sometimes  wantonly  destroyed,  the  roaifa 
ditf  intersected  the  provinces  which  they  had  in- 
vade. «Btit  the  example  of  the  Roman  Pontii^ 
the  antitorityof  the  clergy,  and  the  remains  which 
they  9till  beheld^  gradnally  though  slowly  opened 
their  eyes  and  called  their  attention  to  an  object 
of  sneli  prime  importance.  I  have  said  slM^fy^  as  to 
this  day,  the  different  governments  of  Germany  % 
Spain,  Pertngal,  Sicily,  and  Greeee^  af«  still  so  far 
tamiersed  in  barbarism  as  to  leave  the  tmveiler  to 
Work  his  way  through  theif'  respective  territories 


*  The  Austrian  territories  in  Germany  are  excepted  from 
this  censure. 
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with,  infinite  fatigue  and  difficultyyliy  tracks  and 
paths  oftentimes  almost  impassable.  Even  in 
Qonntries  where  the  greatest  attention  has  been 
paid  tQ.  the  roads,  bow  inferior  are  all  modem 
works  in  firmness  and  durability  to  the  anpimt 
Viak  I  kn0w  it  has  been  si^id>  that  there  vms^ 
h^n^y  sufficient  room  on  the  Via  Appia  for  two 
carriages  to  pass  each  other^  and  this,  if  the  db^ 
s^f^ajtion  be  c(»ifined  (q  a  very  few.  narrow  passes/ 
such  as  sometime^  occur  in  our  beia^t  and  newiest 
im^9  inay  be  true;  but  if  meant  to  be  general 
ij^.is  is^aiuly  ill4bunded,  as  the  average  brjea^dth 
oJ^'tbe  Via  Appia  \%  from  eighteen  to  twenty*4WQ 
feet 

The  reader  will  recqUect  without  donbt  thint 
all  these  magnificent  outlets  and  approaches. to  the 
itnperial  city  were  bordered  on  each  side^  Qot  with 
raws  only,  but  with  streets  of  tombs,  and  thus 
converted  into  so  many  avenues  of  deaths  and 
soeoes  of  mortality.  The  last  object  that  a  Romsm 
beheld  iat  his  departure^  and  the  first  that  struck 
kirn  on  his  return,  was  the  tombs  ofhisanmtors. 
The  sepulchres  of  the  heroes  of  the  ^rly  eges 
were,  during  the  reign  of  liberty  the  most  codspi-* 
cnous ;  but  under  the  Caesars,  they  were  eclipsed- 
by  the  funereal  pomp  of  the  freedmen,  the  para- 
sites, the  sj^cophants  of  the  emperors.  Hence  that 
indignant  epigram. 
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Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacet:  at  CSato  parYO> 
Pompeius  aullo :  credimus  esse  deos^? 

Tbongh  every  road  presented  the  tombs  of 
many  illastrions  persons,  yet  the  Via  Appia  was 
ennobled  by  the  greatest  number  of  celebrated 
nameify  ai^d  beheld  on  its  sjfjes  risiiig  in  picjanclioly 
state  the  sepulchres  of  the  Servilii,  ,tbe.  Metel|ii 
and  the  Scipios ;  of  Archias  and  oi  Ennius.  Most 
of  the  inscriptions  that,  marked  these  receptades 
pf  departed  greatness^  w^e  like  the  Tiews  of  the 
minute  philosophers^  who  precipitated  the  fell  of 
Rome,  narrow,  earthly^  and  mortal. 

Non  nomeiiy  non  quo  genitus,  non  unde,  quid  egi, 
Mntas  in  seternum  sum  cinisy  ossa,  nihil  f. 

How  mean,  how  posillammow,  haw  imworthy  the 


/^  For  laciaus  a  marble  toml)  Viinade; 
Ooto  beneath  ajiarrpw  ^tone  is  laid^ 
No  tomb,  no  ^tone  great  Fompey's  aaheA  find ;':. 
Who  bow  shall  say ^the  gods  regard  mankind?     * 

The  satyrist  might  have  sps^^.the  f  ods  i  p<ldifqpi  in  thm 
eye^  the  barber  (for  such  w^s  Iicinu^)  mi|^t.faiaf?e  been  supe- 
rior both  to  the  hero  and  the  philosopher. 

.\.  \  .  ^  •       •^'  ■'  ■  - 

t  My  name,  my  past  pur9uitS{inq^il^  thou  ;iQt,     „  , 

How  into  being  raised  by  whom  begot ; 
Unmb  are  »y  lips,  life's  transient  joulmey  d'er ; 
Earthy  dust,  and  ashes,  I  exist  no  more. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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high-minded  Roman  i  The  following  christian 
epitaph  would  have  been  more  appropriate  on  the 
tomb  of  a  Cato,  a  Scipio,  or  a  Cicero  • : — 

Ingenio  sup^rest  Cordui,  mens  ipsa  recepta  est 
Ctdlo,  quod  terrae  est»  maxima  Roma  tenet  f. 

But  to  pass  from  roads  which,  as  I  have  already 
hinted^  are  not  immediately  connected  with  iny 
present  object^  the  ancient  Greeks  pretended^  and 
their  admirers  at  present  are  often  heard  to  main- 
tain^  that  Rome  owed  all  her  magniBcence  to  the 
arts  of  Greece,  which  she  learned  daring  the  £to- 
lian  and  Macedonian  wars.      Horace*s  acknow- 


*  **  Mttrimmi'inBro  a«gam«ilttm  esi,''  9a§$thi  taHer,  wUk 
his  usual  magnificence  of  language,  **  naturam  ipsam  de  im- 
mortalitate  animorum  tacitam  judicare,  quod  omnibus  Cfsrm 
sunt  et  maxime  quidem  qu^  post  mortem  futura  sint.  •  .  •  • 
quidpropagationonim^  •  .  •  quid  testamentorum  diligen- 
tia,  quid  ipsa  sepukrorum  monumental  quid-elogia  significant, 
nisi  nos  futura  etiameogilare  ?  ^  Titscul.  lib.  i.  14. 

'*  But  the  strongest  argument  is,  that  nature  herself 
tacitly  concludes  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  is,  that  all  men  take 
Ae  mo8t<  IMfy  uMerestinwlMt'  is-  to  teke  pHee  after  their 
deMh.  .  .  .  What  is  im{4ied  by  tlipecontinaatian'of  bur  names 
....  what  by  the  careM' aittentio»MFe  payto*  oifrwAl, 
what  by  our  yery  monuments,  what  by  inscriptions  and  eulo- 
gies, if  it  be  not  that  wtt  are  anxi^Nis  about  fiittirity  t-^ 

t  Siill  Cordus  lifes-:  faea^^nja  the  bmne  ofmind; 
Great  Rome  contains  the  daiy  he  left'  behind. 
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lad^nwnt  «eiii9  to  confii^  thi^  pr(M0BriOfi  ^  flbt- 
teii&g  to  Oredain  pride  and  vaiiky  *•  But  boirevier 
ancient  or  general  this  dpinion  may  be^  it  stands 
on  no  soKd  foundation;  the  trotb^  k,  that  of  the 
thtte  grand  wofrks  which  I  have  meiAioned,  the 
fir^t  wa»  erected  at  a  time  when^  Grecian  arcbiteii- 
t«re  was  iiv  its  iahncy,  and  the  t#o  otber^^  before 
any  regular  interooQrse  had  taken  phaure  betWeen 
the  Greeks  and  Romans^  The  hotter  deriired  theif 
arts^  and  sdences  from  their  neighbors*,  the  Etritm 
riansy  a  singular  people,  who  fioorisb^  in  ridhes, 
power,  and  sciedGe,  for  some  ages  before  the 
Gii0eks  began  to  emerge  frond  their  primitive  bar- 
barism ;  and  to  them  ^b^  Romans  probably  were 
indebted  for  that  solid'  taste  which  ^tii^i^bed' 
thetai  ever  after.  They  seemf  indeed  in  all  theii^ 
worke  and  edUie^s  to<  have  had  consilantly  in  View 
tbelbree  great  qnaKties,  which  in  ai^hitectorls  givtf 
eMillence  without  the  aid  of  ortianient,  and  by 
tbeir  own  iBtriiteie- nsevit  commnnd  admtratieni 


^•Gfttoia  capia  fenim  viotorem  cepit,  et  artes 
latulit  afipesti  Latio.  Libi  ii.  Epi$.  i.  156. 

Wbftn  eonqlidr'd  Gvs^ee  bi^ttght  ia  het  cBptxtt  arts. 
She  triiuttphrd  c^rher  savage  conqv'ror's  hearts. 

Erancisy 

The  aiis  to  which  Horace  allodes  ^e  the  arts  of  Poetrj^ 
Criticism^  and  Bihetoric,  and  to  these  his  acknowledgment 
aiilstb^ciilnftnkd.'     •  * 
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Ttim  simple  and  manly  style  shewed  iltelf  in  ihe 
very,  infancy  of  the  city,  expanded  with  the  greats 
n48fi  and  the  refioorces  of  the  republic,  and  dis* 
played  itself,  noit  in  the  capital  only>  bnt  in  the 
most  .distant  provinces ;  it  survived  the  fall,  of  the 
empire,  it  struggled  for, ages  of  oonvnlsion  with 
the  spirit  of  barharism,  and  at  length,  as  a:  monu- 
ment of  its  triamph,  it  raised  over  the  £Buies> .  the 
porticos,  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  mistress  of 
the  worldy  the  palaces,  the  obelisks,  the  temples  of 
the  Modem  Qiiy. 

Whether  this  effect  he  attributed  to  the  eac*^' 
ar|i.pie  and  lessoins  of  the  Etnirians,  and  to  the 
architectural  school  established  by  Nnma^  or  to 
thftt  magnanimity  which  seems  to  have  grown  out . 
of  the  very  soil,  and  to  have  been  inhaled  with  the , 
air  of  ancient  Rome,  I  know  not ;  bnt  it  cannot  be 
ascribed. .to  the  influence  of  the* iGrcteks,  as  it  aroM 
before  they  were  known,  and  flourished  long  after  * 
th^y  weric.  forgotten^  among  the  Romans.    At  a 
later  period  they  certainly  borrowed  the  Gredc 
orders,  but  they  employed  them  upon  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with,  their  own  greatness  and  far  above 
the  means  of  the  Greeks.     The  latter  seem j  hi  a 
great  ipei^ure,  to  have  confined  their  magnificence 
to  gates,  iBausoleums,' and  temples ;  while  the  for- 
mer, allowing  their  splendor  a  much  wider  range, 
extended  its 'Inflnetice  to  b^ths,  cffCdses,  fbrunis, 
curiae,  and  Basilicas.     Nay,  they  seenii  ey^q  in  the..{ 
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Opinion  of  the  Greeks  themselves^  who  speak  of 
the  wonders  of  Rome  with  an  admiration  that 
could  haye  arisen  from  a  sense  of  inferiority  on}y^ 
to  bave  surpassed  them  even  in  those  very  fabrics 
in  which  the  principal  boast  and  glory  of  6rec$eei 
consisted,  and  to  bave  left  them  at  length  the  iote 
advamtage  of  having  Brst  invented  the  Ordfers.  Ih 
reality  it  would*  be  difficult  to  find  a  temple  equal 
in  beanty  to  the  Pisiutheon,  in  magnitude  to  that 
of  Peace,  and  in  splendor  to  that  of  Jupiter  Oa- 
pitdlinus.  The  tomb  of  Hadrian,  in  materials; 
elevation,  and  ornament,  equalled,  perhaps  ex- 
celled, the  Halicarnassian  mansol^nm"*^,  and  all  the 
theatres  of  Greece  sunk  into  insignificance  before 
Ae  enormous  circumference  of  the  Coliseum. 

Some  travellers,   in  order  to  disparage  the 
momiments  of  Roman  grandeur  and  to  raise  the 


*  The  dimensions  of  the  latter  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
sixty-three  feet  in  length,  somewhat  less  in  breadth,  and  in 
bdght  twenty-five  cabits  or  about  forty  feet;  its  whole  dr- 
cumference,  including  a  square  or  open  space  around  it,  was 
four  hundred  and  eleven  feet.  On  the  mausoleum  rose  a 
pyramid  of  the  same  elevation  as  the  mausoleum  itself,  that 
is,  between  thirty-height  and  forty  feet,  and  on  its  summit 
stood  a  quadriga.  The  elevation  of  the  whole  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet.  It  was  supported  by  thirty-six  pillars, 
and  its  four  sides  were  sculptured  by  four  of  the  most  emi- 
nent artists.  I  leave  the  task  of  reconciling  these  dimen- 
sions with  the  rules  of  proportion  to  professed  architects.  I 
must  however  add,  that  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Roman  mausoleum. 
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fan9l9<pf  Greece^  bavQ  remarked,  that  the  former 
are  of  brick  and  were  lined  or  cased  only  with 
^|)blf,iWbile  the  educes  of  the  latter  were  ^m-^ 
tiDaly  of  foarble;  but  this  remaik  originated  in 
ba^tf  Md  ippferfect  observation,  and  is  inaGcnratB 
in  hoik  ilQ  pai^s^  as  many  of  the  public  botl^Dgs 
fit  Rofiie  war^  of  solid  stone  or  madble,  and  sereral 
of  jtbe  Grecian  edifices  were  of  brick  cased  with 
marble  pannels.  Of  this  latter  kind  was  tlie  man- 
soienm  above-mentioned  **  Maiisolos,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  first  invented  the  art  of  incnisting 
brick  walls  with  marble,  a  practice  introduced  into 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Angostns,  by  Cains  Ma^ 
mnrra.  Pbrt  of  the  walls  of  Athens  were  formed 
of  the  same  materials,  as  was  the  palace  of  CrcssnS) 
tl^t  of  Attains,  and  several  public  edifices  atLaCe^ 
dsemon.  I^iny  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the 
Greeks  preferred  brick  to  stone  in  great  buildings 
as  more  durable,  and  adds  that  brick  walls^  when 
the  perpendicular  line  is  duly  attended  to,  last 
for  ever. 

FORUMS. 

We  next  come  to  the  forums  or  Squares,  which 
are  represented  by  the  ancients  as  alone  sufficient 
to  ec)ipse  the  splendor  of  every  other  city.     There 


*  Pliny,.  XXXV.  14. 
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wevt  two  kinds  of  foratns,  the  fbra  Fenatia*  and 
the  Fom  dvUia'f.  The  former  were  merely  mar-* 
ketoy  and  were  dittkigQished  each  by  a  title  ezprea* 
aiog  the  olgects  to  which  they  were  approprmted^ 
such  as  the  Forum  Boarium^  PiscatorkimX^  &c*  of 
these  of  course,  th^  tmmber  whs  indefinite^  though 
commonly  supposed  to  be  about  twelve.  The 
Fara  Cvoilia  were  intended,  as  the  name  implies, 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  and  were 
fife  in  numfber ;  the  Forum  Romanum — D.  JuUi 
-^Auguiti — Nerca^  frequently  called  TratmUarmm 
aad  Trqfani. 

Thc^  Forum  Romattum  was  in  rank  die  first ; 
its  iaame  ivas  coeval  with  the  city,  and  its  (testi- 
natioto'  was  connected  with  all  the  glories  of  the 
Repoblic.  It  was  indeed  the  seat,  or  rather  the 
throne  of  Roman  powei^  It  was  encircled  with 
bnildiogs  of  the  greatest  magnificence ;  but  these 
buildings  were  erected  at  different  periods,  anxi 
perhaps  with  little  regard  to  regularity.  They  dr*^ 
eoinscribed  its  extent  within  very  narrow  limits, 
but  these  limits  were  consecrated  by  omens  and 
auguries,  and  ennobled  by  fame  and  pi^riotism; 
they  were  too  sacred  to  be  removed.  It  was 
therefore  found  inadequate  to  the  reception  of  the 


*  Forums  for  sale. 

t  Forums  for  transactiiig  civil  business. 

t  The  osL-markety  fish-markety  &c. 
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drovds  which  flocked  to  the  public  .aBseoiblies, 
and  Jnlios  Caesar  took  npon  biiiHelf  the  popular 
chaise  of  accommodating,  the  Roman  .people  with^ 
another  foram,  without  however  violating  the  dig«» 
'  nity  and  .pre-eminence  of  the  firsts  which  alwaya 
retained  exclusively  the.  title  of  Great,  and  the  ap*. 
pellation  of  Roman. 

Nomen  terris  fatale  regendis  *.  Prop. 

Of  this  new  forum^  called  the  Julian,  we  onty- 
knoW)  that  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  cost  nine 
hundred  thousand  ponnds^  and  that  its  principal* 
ornament  was  a  temple  of  Venos  Genitrix^f-* 

The  forum  of  Augustus  was  lined  on  eadi  aide 
by  a  portico^  and  terminated  by  the  temple  of 
Mars  Bis  Ultor  j;«  Under  tbe  porticos,  on  one 
side  stood  in  bronze  tbe  Latin  and  Roman  kinga, 
from  Eneas  down.to  Tarqninius  Superbus ;  on  tbe 
other  were  ranged  the  Roman  heroes  all  in  tri- 
umphal robes.  On  tbe  base  of  each  statue  waa 
inscribed  the  history  of  the  person  whom  it  Ai^ 
presented.  In  tbe  centre  rose  a  colossal  statue  of 
Angustus^. 


*  A  name,  by  fate  ordain'd  to  rule  tbe  world. 

t  Venus  tbe  Procreatrix. 

X  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  t.  ver.  552. — ^Tbe  twice  avenging  Mars. 

§  Tbe  account  given  by  Suetonius  is  bigbly  bonorable  to 

Augustus.    Proximum  a  Diis  immortalibus  honorem  memo- 
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Tbe  Forum  Nerva,  or  Tramitmum^  w  called 
because  it  formed  a  coniiaoDication  between  the 
three  other  fomms  and  that  gf  Trajan.  There  are 
still  some  remains  of  this  fomm^  as  part  ^f  tbe 
wall  that  enclosed  it,  some  Corinthian  pillars  be- 
longing to  one  of  its  porticos,  and  the  portal  of 
tbe  temple  of  Minerva.  It  was  began  by  Domi«- 
tian^  bat  &iished  by  Nenra. 

Tbe  Forum  Trqjmi,  or  Ulpianum^  was  tbe  last 
in  date,  bat  the  first  in  beauty.  Tbe  splendor  of 
these  edifices  was  indeed  progressive ;  tbe  Jotian 
was  supposed  to  have  surpassed  the  Romm;.  that 
of  Angastns  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  pulcherrmd 
tpera  qua  unquam^^  and  yet  it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Nerva ;  the  latter  yidded 
in  its  tarn  to  the  matchless  edifice  of  Trajan.    This 


riae  ducum  prasstitit  qui  imperium  populi  fiomani  ex  minimo 

maximum  reddidissent.     Itaque statuas  omnium  tri- 

umphali  effigie  in  utraque  Fori  sui  portion  dedicavit.  Pro-; 
fessus  est  edicto,  Commentum  id  se  ui  iUorum  velut  ad  exem- 
plar et  ipse  dum  vi»erei,  et  imequentmm  atatum  prtneiper 
'exigerentur  a  civibu8,—0cU  Cas,  Aug^  xxxi.  *   < 

'*  To  the  memory  of  the  chiefs,  who  jfrom  «nall .  begin- 
nings had  raised  the  Roman  empire  to  the  highest  pitch  o£ 
greatness,  he  rendered  an  honor  next  to  that  of  the  immortal 
gods.  He  therefore  erected  triumphal  statues  to.  all  q£ 
them,  in  each  of  the  porticos  of  his  own  forum.  He  .made 
it  known  by  an  edict,  that  he  had  come  to  this  resolndbn, 
in  order  that  both  he  himself  during  his  life-time,  and  all 
succeeding  princes,  might  be  tried,  as  it  were,  by  their 
£6llow-citizens,  after  the  standard  <^  those  Qhisteious  men.'' 

*  The  most  beautiful  of  all  possible  works* 
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fortUD  eon«isted  of  four  porticos,  supported  by 
pillars  of  the  most  benitifiil  marble:  the  roof  «f 
the  porticos  vested  upon  braaen  beams,  and  was 
covered  with  braaen  plates ;  it  was  adorned  with 
statues  and  chariots  all  of  bmss  gilt:  the  paire^ 
ment  was  of  variq^ated  marble.  The  entrance 
was  at  one  end  by  a  triumphal  aich,  at  the  other 
and  opposite  was  a  temple ;  on  one  side  a  Basilica^ 
on  the  other  a  public  library :  in  the  centre  rose 
the  celebrated  column  crowned  with  the  colossal 
statee  (^  Trajan.  Apojlodoms  was  the  architect 
of  this  wonderful  pile,  and  so  gveat  was  the  beauty^ 
I  might  almost  say^  the  perfection  of  the  architect 
taxtf  and  so  rich  the  materials,  thi^t  those  who 
heheU  it  seem  to  have  been  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment,  and  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  ezpres* 
their  admiration*. 


*  Sndi  at  least  appears  to  hav6  been  the  sensation  expe- 
rienced by  Ammianfis  Marcellinus,  who,  in  his  semi-bartMur* 
oils  styk,  betrays  the  confusion  both  of  his  feeling^  and  his 
laagimge.  His  words  are  untranslateable^^Cma  ad  Trajaai 
Forum  venissei,  (Constantius)  singularem  sub  omni  ce^lo 
stractaram  nt  opisamur,  etiam  Numinum  asaertione  mirabi- 
lem,  fasnrebat  attoaitus  per  giganteos  contextua  cireumferens 
nMntem»  nee  telatu  effabiies,  ne4(  nirsus  mortalibus  expe* 
tsndos  t«*- Among  the  statues  that  decorated  this  forum,  two 
were  remarkable  for  jtheir  materials,  one  of  Nioomedes  king 
of  Bithynia,  of  ivory ;  the  other  of  amber,  representing  Au- 
gustus. The  celebrated  equestrian  statue  of  Trapan  was  in 
.front  of  the  Basilica. 

t  When  he  (Constantius)  arrived  at  the  Forum  of  Trajan^ 
a  building,  in  our  opinion  uartTatted  beatalh  the  sun^  and 
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When  this  wonderfel  edifice  was  destroyed*  H 
woold  be  diflicult  to  determine;  the  triumphal 
arch  which  formed  its  eDtranee  was  dismantled  so 
early  as  tlie  reign  of  Constantine^  as  its  materials, 
or  at  least  its  ornaments^  were  employed  to  grace 
the  arch  erected  in  honor  of  that  emperor.  The 
fomm  itself  existed,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  consequently 
had  survived,  at  least  as  to  its  essential  and  con^ 
stituent  parts,  the  repeated  sieges  and  disasters  of 
the  city.  It  seems,  from  an  expression  of  John 
the  Deacon,  to  have  existed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century ;  its  destruction  must  therefore 
be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  or  the  fury  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  in  their  intestine  contests. 


PORTICOS. 

From  the  forums  we  pass  naturally  to  the 
porticos,  sd  numerous  and  so  frequently  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  writers.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
state  the  precise  number  of  these  buildings,  though 
we  know  it  to  have  been  considerable;  and  it 


.which  even  the  gods  themselveg  have  affirmed  to  be  wonder- 
fuly  he  stood  sUli  in  utter  amazement,  examining  its  gigantic 
eonstniction,  of  which  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  words, 
and  which  the  eye  of  man  must  never  expect  to  see  again. 
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would  be  still  more  diffimiU  to  describe  their  site, 
extent,  and  Varions  decorations.  Of  the  foHoinriDg 
however  we  have  some  details,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to .  form  an  idea  of  the  others.  It  most  :be 
observied  that,  I  speaks  not  here  ol  such  porticos  «ui 
ma^ljr  formed  the  vestibnles  or  decorated  th^  ed* 
trance  of  temples,  as  these  made  part  of  the  edifteea 
to  which  they  were  annexed,  but  of  those;  only 
which  were  erected  solely,  for  the  convenience  of 
jthe  poblic  in  sultry  or  inclement  wither. 

The  porticm  duplesj  so  called  from  its  double 
row  of  pillars,  was  erected  by  Cneius  Octaviusj 
after  llie  defeat,  of  Perses ;  it  was  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  and  ornamented  with  brazen  capitals  i 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings,  reprft* 
senting  the  achievements  of  the  founder.  It  stood 
near  the  Circus  Flamimus. 

The  portico  of  Pompey,  annexed  to  his  theatre, 
was  supported  by  one  hundred  marble  columns ; 
it  opened  on  both  sides  into  groves  of  plane  trees, 
and  was  refreshed  by  fountains  and  streams.  It 
was  therefore'  in  summer  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  gallant  ^. 


*  Propertius  describes  it  with  its  characteristic  orna- 
ments— 

Scilicet  umbrosis  sordet  Pompeia  colunmis 
Porttous  aulaeisuobilis  AttaiiciB; 
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.  Ai^pntm,  EtteiittTe  as  he  was  to  die  general 
embellishmeiiC  ef  the  city,  did  not  ne^I^ct  a  speeies 
of  edifice  mo  oniameiitiU,  and  at 'the  same  time  so 
usefbi )  as  the  portico.    We  -find  aooofdtn^ j  that 
he  ueiected  seTerd  portico8^  himsdf,  aad  .'Ifait^ 
prompted  by  his  example,  'his  >ai08t '-  distiiigsnhdl' 
and  opulent  friends  vied  with  each  other  in  similar 
works  of  magnificence*.    Among  the  former  were 
the  portico  of  Ca;iaa  and  Lucins,  with  a  basilica 
annexed  to  it ;  that  of  Ocjtavia,  which  rose  oear^ 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  its  beauty  as  well  as  convenience }  that  of 
Livia,  near  the  Rondan  foram.    The  latter  was 
.  ornamented  with  a  collection  of  ancient  pictures^ 
and  shaded  by  ^  vine  of  prodigious  Inximance. 
Ovid  alludes  to  it  in  bis  osnal  lively  manner. 

But  this  and.  every  edifice  of  the  kind  prior  to 
this  era,  was  eclipsed  by  the  splendor  of  the  Paia- 
tine  portico,  dedicated  to  Apollo,    It  was  supported 


£t  creb€ir  paiiler  plaiaak  surgsntibiui  onby 
Flmima  sopito  qanque  Maione  oadunt 

Lib.  ii.  39. 

Though  rich  with  tapestry  from  the  conquer'd  Eatt^ 
Despis'd  is  now  great  Pompey's  portico. 
The  plane-trees  tall;  in  ordered  ranks  that  rise. 
And  the  pure  streams,  whose  gentle  murmurs  late 
Lidrd'Maro's  muse  to  rest;-   - 

f  .^wet^in  Aug.  29. 
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hf  f>Ukir8  dB  Ntaiiitdian<  marble,.  Miivencd  wilb  ex- 
quisite patDtiiigai  and  atatueft,  aad  emhkmmed  with 
hnia»  and  goU.  It  edoloseid  the  Ubravj^and  ttmple 
of  iipoli%  8or  often  atlad^  to  by  the  writieMiof  the 
Afl^staa  age,  and  was  deaervedii^  rmiked  among 
thewiaiiders  of  the  city*. 


*  The  description  which  Propertius  giv^s  of  this  portico 
is  the  best  extant,  and  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  de- 
tails to  enable  us  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  its  decora- 
tionfe. 

Attrea  Phcebi 

Porticus  a  magao  Cses ve  aperta  fuit : 
Tota  erat  in  speciem  Poenis  digesta  columnis : 

Inter  quas  Danai  femina  turba  senis. 
•  '      EKc  equidem  Pboebo  visus  mihi  pulchrior  ipso 

Marmoreus  tbciAa^Annen  hUre  lyra. 
Atque  aram  cireum  steterant  armeota  M};ronif  p 

Quatuor  artificis  vivida  signa  bores. 
Turn  medium  claro  surgebitt  mannore  tempTum, 

Eiptttrii  PfaiBbo'CAxiuB  Ortygta. 
Auro  solis  erat  supra  fastigia  currus, 

£t  valvce  Lybici  nobile  dentis  opus ; 
Altera  dejectos  Parnassi  yertice  Gallos, 

Akerami»rebatiimaBaTantafidos4      . 
Deindfi  iitte»mals8ilif»  Dqaaqpse^  intenfaaadrorem 

Pythius  in  longd  carmina  veste  sonat. 

Xii.ii.  31. 

The  golden  portico^  frpia  PbH|ebH»  uam'A  ' 

Was  opea'd  by  iaiperial  C^dsas'stselfr      >       t 
In  fair  a^;r^;di<»IW^'d^t^)^uaaa  r#se». 
From  Punic  quarries  broufbl»  whose.  ratiks-M[ioag> 
Old  Danaus'  daughters  stand,  a  lovely  train. 

A  Marble 


a.  v^  isinouGH  italy.  t»i 

AMtter  portico  erected  by  this  empenir^  Irot 
dialed  Ad  Nationes,  from  the  ataitnes  with  wUefa 
it  wa«  fbrniAhed,  representtag  variona  natkuii  m 
tUtr 'letpeotive  habits.  It* was  peifaapa  still  more 
nmatkable  for  m  statoe  of  Hercnles^  standing  oe^ 
lected  om  the-  groand.  That  meh  a  dtviaity  ahcnsU 
remain  thnsviiegiected  aod  disbonored  issnrprising; 
hsA  the  reason  of  a  conduct,  apparently  so  impions^ 
IS)  hfgkly  honorable  to  Roman  feeling.  The  statne 
thus  degraded  bad~been  brought  from  Carthage '*V 


A  marble  Phoebus,  whom  the  breathing  god 
Had  scarce  surpass'd  in  beauty,  in  his  hand 
Held  the  mute  lyre,  and  from  his  unclos'd  lips 
t'our'd  forth  to  Fancy's  ear  his  loudest  song. 
Four  oxen  round  the  altar  eteelki'd  to  kl\r. 
The  boast  of  Mjrron's  art;  Sad. in  the  midst « 
Stood  the  proud  temple,  rais'd  of  Parian  stone ; 
His  own  Ortygia  to  the  god  less  dear. 
High  on  the  roof  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
Biaz'd  in  refulgent  gold;  th'  eiqianding  Tslvesi : 
Were  formed  of  whitest  iv'ry ;  one  displt^y'd 
The  sculptured  Gkiuls,  from  sacred  Delphi  driv'n. 
And  one,  the  tragic  doom  of  Niobe.  ' 

Then,  'twixt  his  mother  plac'd  and  sisler  fair. 
The  Pythian  god,  in  flowing  vestments  clad. 
Sings  heavenly  music. 

*  See  Tit  Liv.  zx«  57.  Inhonof  us  est  nee  in  temple  uUa 
Herettksi.ad.qnem  Pceni  omaibus  annie  human^  sacrificave*. 
runt  victiml^  humi  stans  ante  aditum  portieus  ad  natienes^ 
Plin,  Nat  Hist,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap*  5. 

*^  The  Hercules,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  every  year 
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and  was  the  Tery  one  to  wfaich  the  Caithagimans 
weFeaccostoined  to  olEsr  hsmao  TietiiBs^  ^  SacrunH' 
as  'iHttis  Lmos  remarics,  ^^  wmmtBamamm^r 

>  .  The  Periieus  Septarum.  Cicero  speaks  of  thw 
portico  a8  about  to  be  erected,  and.lint^nded  to 
eoibrace  in  ks  whole  extent  the  space  of  a  mile^ 
PKbyf*  gives  ns  to  understand  that  it  was  finished 
or  repaired  by  Agrippa,  and  enclosed  not  the  sepM 
trihuta  cdmitii^  whiere  the  people  assembled  to  votey 
bnt  jfche  DirUntorium^  or  place  where  the  legion^ 
were  mustered  and  paid.  These  edifices  were  all 
of  marble,  and  the  latter  in  particular  unusually 
magnificent 

Agrippa  also  built  and  gave  his  name  to  an- 
other portico,  which  some  suppose  to  have. been 
connected  with  the  present  portico  of  the  Panth^n, 
and  to  have  been  carried  round  it.  But  as  he  had 
erected  ThemuB  and  other  noble  fabrics  near  that 
edifice,  it  is  more  probable  that  his  portico  en«> 
closed  the  whole,  and  united  them  together  in  one 
grand  circumference.  That  it  was  extensive  is 
evident  from  Horace,  who  represents  it  as  a  public 
walk,  much  frequented :  ^ 


ased  to  offer  human  sacrifices^  is  unhonored,  ilnd  not  placed 
in  tmy  temple,  but  stands  on  th6  ground  at'the  entftlncife  el 

*  A  sacrifice  by  no  means  Roman.        ■        ' ' 
t  Piin.  Nat.  Hist,  lib!  xvi.  cap.  40. 
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Cum  bene  notom 
Portictts  Agrippse  et  via  te  conspexeiit  Ap|kl  *. 

Hor.  Ub.  i.  epis.  vi.  S6. 

The  materials  were^  as  in  all  Agrippa's  works^  rich 
marbles;  and  the  ornaments  were  paintings  and 
statues. 

The  Portico  of  Hercules  or  of  Philippus,  so 
called  because  rebuilt  by  the  latter  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules,  whose 
temple  it  enclosed,  under  the  appellation  of  MusO" 
getes^  or  leader  of  the  muses.  It  was  erected  solely 
for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  and  of  course  was 
decorated  with  an  unusual  profusion  of  splendid 
objects,  as  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  when  he 
is  informed,  tliat  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  Zeuxis, 
and  Antiphilus,  formed  part  of  its  furniture. 
'  Several  porticos  took  their  appellations  from 
the  temples  to  which  they  were  annexed,  and 
seemed  to  have  formed  either  vast  squares  or  courts 
before,  or  immense  galleries  round  their  respective 
temples,  thus  detaching  them  irom  ordinary  build- 
ings, and  giving  them  a  solitary  grandeur -f*. 


*  For  tbough  Agrippa's  awful  colonnade^ 
Or  Appian  way,  diy  passing  pomp  sunrey'd. 

Frmcis. 

t  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  both  first  and  second,  was 
surrounded  by  a  portico ;  and  most  of  the  ancient  churches 
in  Italy  are  separated  from  the  street  by  a  court  generally 
VOL.  III.  0 


The  Portico  of  Qmrimis  and  that  of  Eurcpa^ 
are  mentioned  by  Martial*  as  fitshionable  places 
of  resort,  and  mast  consequently  have  been  very 
spi^cioos.  That  qf  im  was  remarkable  not  only 
for  paintings  bat  mosaics.  It  would  b^  an  useless 
repetition  of  the  same  terms  to  enumerate  more  pf 
tfiese  edifice  especially  as  in  order  to  give  the 
r^er  some  idea  of  the  numbers,  it  will  be  sf|f* 
ficient  to  inforo^  bimj  that  the  approach  to  tbe 
Curiae^  the  BasjKc?^^  the  Forpms,  was  generally  bj; 
porticos;  that  several  ranges  of  portiqos  I^d  to. 
the  Capltoly  and  lined  the  syles  of  the  d^livity^ 
that  the  Campus  Martm  wat  surrounded  by  an 
uninterrupted  ^onnade ;  that  almost  every  £m<- 
peror  dis^itiguisbed  himself  by  the  erection  of  % 
new  edifice  of  the  kind ;  ^d  that  Nero  is  said  hy 
Suetonins't*,  to^  bav^  lined  the  streets  of  Rome 
(those  probably  which  he  himself  had  rebnilt)  with 
a  continued  portico  j;. 


supported  by  piUars.  Such  Is  Ae  Ambtosian  BasOica  at 
Milan,  the  cathedral  of  Salemum,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
all  churches,  St.  Clement's,  at  Rome.  This  mode  of  insulat- 
ing places  of  worship,  so  conformable  to  taste  and  reaspn, 
has  been  adopted  and  applied  with  unparalkled  magnificence 
to  the  Basilica  Vaticana. 

*  lib.  xi.  epig.  i.— Lib.  ii.  epig.  14.— lib.  in.  epir. ». 
,   t8uet.Ner-l€.  ^ 

X  Several  p^cos  were  erected  by  latter  £mpeimi  of 
aatonishing  extent.    Such  was  that  of.  GaUienus,  ei^ending 
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tHERM^. 

There  were  in  Rome  sixteen  pnblid  bslfhd, 
ttiiiany  ealled  Tkemut^  sappTied  with  hot  and  cold 
vrater  atid  dpen  at  all  hotirs  of  the  day.  Though 
they  differed  both  in  magriitade  and  splendor,  yet 
they  bad  some  featnres  in  common,  and  contained 
spacious  halfs  for  bathing  and  swimming;  for  read- 
itig  and  declamation ;  for  conversation  and  exercise. 
These  halls  were  all  Kned  and  paved  with  marble, 
sind  adorned  widl  the  most  valuable  statues  utiA 


BMTtwo  miles  along  the  Via  Fhmima,  that  k,  from  the  Via 
Lata  to  the  Pom  Milvius:  that  of  Gordian  in  the  Campm 
Martius,  which  was  a  mile  in  length,  and  formed  of  one 
range  of  pilasters  and  four  of  columtts,  opening  upon  planttt- 
tioaS'.of  box,  cedar,  and  myrtle^  The  Gordian  fimoly  .Were 
remarkable  for  their  opulence  and  magnificence.  Their  yilla 
on  the  Via  Prenestina  contained  baths  as  large  as  some  of  the 
Tketnud  in  Rome;  three  basilica  of  oae  hundred  feet  iii 
length  each ;  and  a  portico  supported  by  two  hundred  pillars 
of  tiie  rarest  marbles. 

Before  I  give  up  this  subject  I  cannot  but  express  both 
my  surprise  and  my  regret  that  the  public  portico  has  never , 
been  introduced  into  England,  or  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  capital.  If  we  consult  utility,  no  edifice  is  better 
adapted  to  a  cold  «nd  rainy  climate;  if  magnificence,  none 
can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  stately.  Every  square  at 
least  might  be  lined,  and  every  church  and  theatre  sur- 
r^^ttttded^with  porticos;  the  wunt'  of  tfaem  around  pEaces  of 
pvbfiii  reirort  is  a  real'  nnlsattce.  But  our  teste  in  pnblii6 
edifices  is  still  in  its  infancy. 


4 
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paintings.  They  were  sorroanded  with  plantations 
and  walks,  and  combined  every  species  of  polite 
and  manly  amusement.  The  account  which  I 
have  already  given  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
Caracalia,  and  Titas^  render  any  farther  description 
fiseless  in  this  place.  I  must  however  observe^ 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  deviated  so 
widely  from  the  ancients  in  this  particular,  an4 
that  the  use  of  baths  both  hot  and  cold^  so  whole- 
some and  sometimes  so  necessary,  should  not  be, 
rendered  more  easily  attainable  to  those  who  stand 
most  in  need  of  them,  the  poor  and  laboring  cladflk 
of  mankind.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that 
in  cleanliness  the  moderns  are  far  inferior  to  the 
ancients  or  rather  to  the  Romans,  who  seem  to 
have  carried  this  ^emi-virtue  to  a  degree  of  refine^ 
ment  almost  incredible  *. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Themue  coving 
such  a  space  of  ground,  and  enclosing  so  many 
different  buildin^y  and  so  much  wood  and  water 


*  The  following  verse  of  Lucilius  shews  how  many  ope* 
rations  a  polite  Roman  underwent  even  in  that  rude  a^e, 
before  he  finished,  or  rather  before  he  began  his  toilet. 

Scabor,  suppilor,  desquamor,  pumicor,  ornor, 
.  Expolior,  pingor 

**  I  scratch  myself,  pluck  out  my  superfluous  hairs,  rub 
off  my  scales^  pumice  my  skin,  decorate,  polish,  and  paint 
mytdf." 
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within  their  precincts,  should  be  compared  by  one 
of  the  ancients  to  'Dradnces^  or  that  the  noblest  and 
most  opulent  provincial  should  look  with  envy  on 
the  lot  of  a  Roman »  who  could  enjoy  every  day, 
without  trouble  or  expense,  scenes  of  splendor  and 
luxury,  which  the  proudest  tnonarch  might  in  vain 
attempt  to  emulate. 

TEMPLES. 

There  were  in  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty 
temples.  Of  the  far  greater  part  of  these  edifices 
we  have  at  present  no  account.  Of  some  of  the 
few  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  I  have  already 
spoken :  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  at  present 
to  a  few  additional  remarks. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus^  though  not 
the  largest  in  Rome,  was  from  its  destination  the 
mo&t  sacred,  from  its  site  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  from  its  furniture  and  decorations  the  most 
opulent.  It  was  filled,  with  the  treasures  of  van* 
qoished  monarchs,  adorned  with  the  plunder  of 
palaces  and  temples,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered  world.  It  was  in  fact  the  trea- 
sury of  Rome,  the  deposit  of  the  accumulated  tri- 
umphs of  ages  of  victory,  and  conquest.  Crowns, 
shields,  and  statues  of  gold,  the  offerings  of  kings, 
emperors,  and  heroes,  blazed  on  all  sides,  and 
adorned  with  equal  profusion  the  interior  and  ex- 
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teijor  pf  this  p^Iacis  of  4001101092  tbia  tbrpn^  of 
fmpire  nud  of  religion.  Its  threshold  was  bronze, 
tbe  valvea^  of  i^  portals  were  gold ;  the  roof  W9^ 
brpDze,  b»t  bronae  doubly  and  triply  gilt*;  tb^ 
fedimwt^  the  9id^>  itnd  the  snmiDit  of  the  rop^ 
presepted  boraieai  <?bariots,  heroes^  aod  gods,  tbe 
Roman  eagle  and  its  attendant  Victory^  all  of 
bronze,  silver,  or  gold,  glittering  to  tbe  sun^  and 
dazzling  the  eyes  of  tbe  spectator-f*. 

Acies  stQpet  igoe  metallic 
£t  circumfuso  trepidans  obtunditur  aurot* 

The  temple  of  Feace  was  probably  the  largest 
in  Rome,  and  is  ranked  by  Pliny  among  the  noblest 
edifices  in  the  world.  Qf  its  architectnre  we  can 
form  (10  distinct  idea,  as  we  find  no  regnlair  de-- 
scription  of  it.    Tbe  rains  which  now   be^v  ita 


*  The  gildiog  alone  amouoted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
tiiree  millions  sterling.  This  costliness  belonged  to  the  Ca- 
pitol aa  lestored  by  Domkian.  The  conflagration  of  ihi^ 
edifice,  the  teat  of  Eovan..  power,  was  deemed  by  the  Gauls, 
a  certain  prognostic  of  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  of  tbe 
transmission  of  the  power  to  the  Transalpine  nations,  ^  su- 
perstitione  rana''  (a  yain  superstitaon),  says  Tacitus.-— AW. 
iX«  cup,  64. 

t  Vide  Claudiao,  T^citusi  ^c. 

t  ]Prom  tbe  bright  gold  reflected  figbtnings  fly. 
And  flashing  metals  mar  the  shrinking  eye« 
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name  bave  not  the  slightest  resemblanee  to  a 
temple,  bat  mnch  the  appearance  of  the  great  hall 
of  a  bath,  snob  as  that  of  the  ThemuB  of  Diocle- 
tian. However,  as  popular  tradition  and  the  con- 
sent of  antiquaries  has  affixed  to  these  remains  the 
appellation  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  it  would  per- 
haps be  deemed  presumption  to  question  its  pro^ 
priety  at  f)resent.  This  edi6ce  seems  to  have  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  a  Museum,  and  to  have 
been  the  general  repository  of-  the  various  statues 
and  paintings  collected  by  Vespasian  and  the 
Flavian  family.  The  sacred  spoils  of  the  temprle 
of  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  its  decorations,  and 
numberless  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  to  several  of 
which  Pliny  alludes,  were  arranged  around  it ;  so 
that  if  we  may  believe  Josephus,  it  comprised  in 
one  grand  collection  all  the  wonders  of  art,  which 
had  formerly  been  dispersed  over  the  variotis 
provinces  of  the  empire.  A  library  formed  part 
of  its  furniture,  enriched  probably  by  the  number- 
less manuscripts  which  Vespasian  and  Titus  might 
have  collected  in  the  eastern  provinces. 

The  temple  of  Peatx  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus.  It  had  been  erected  by 
Vespasian  as  an  omen  and  a  pledge  of  that  general 
peace  which  commenced  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  lasted  with  little  interruption  till 
the  death  of  the  former  prince.  Its  destruction^ 
occasioned  by  an  invisible  and  unknown  agent. 
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was  ascribed  to  divioe  vengeance,  and  considered  as 
a  portent  that  announced  war  and  disaster.  This 
apprehension  was  increased  by  the  extent  of  the 
conflagration,  which  reached  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
consumed  that  cradle  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  and 
for  the  first  time  exposed  the  Palladium  itself  to 
|the  gaze  of  the  profane *"•  These  presentiments  of 
disaster  were  unfortunately  justified  by  the  events 
and  the  fall  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  was  followed 
by  centuries  of  war,  rebellion,  and  convulsion. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  or  attempt  to  draw 
a  perfect  picture  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
city.  It  would  fill  an  ample  volume  were  I  to 
detail  the  BasiUca,  the  Curia,  the  Theatres,  and 
the  Circuses'jf,  that  rose  in  every  quarter,  espe- 
cially as  they  were  all  of  the  most  solid  and  beau- 
tiful architecture,  and  all  adorned  with  statues  and 
paintings.  The  number  of  statues  indeed  was 
incredible,  they  crowded  not  the  public  buildings 
only^  but  even  the  streets  and  the  lanes.  They 
were  of  various  sisses  and  materials ;  eleven  of  co- 
lossal magnitude  adorned  the  Capitol  alone,  and 
nineteen  of  gold,  and  thirty  of  solid  silver,  shone 


*  Herodian»  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

t  There  were  five  theatres,  two  amphitheatres,  and  seven 
circuses.  The  circus  Maximus  containedy  according  to  some 
authors,  three  hundred  thousand  spectators. 
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in  different  parts  of  tbe  city.  Those  of  bronze  and 
marble  appeared  on  all  sides  in  such  profusion  as 
to  form^  if  we  may  credit  the  hyperbolical  expres- 
sion of  Cassiodoras,  a /Mjpt^^foTi  eqnal  in  number 
to  the  living  inhabitants. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  above- 
mentioned  edifices  were  supported  by  pillars,  and 
that  these  pillars  were  all  of  granite  or  of  marble 
oftentimes  of  the  most  beantifnl  species,  and  that 
generally  each  shaft  was  of  one  single  piece. 
When  we  take  this  latter  circumstance  into  con*' 
sideration,  and  combine  it  with  the  countless  mul- 
titude of  these  columns,  and  add  to  these  again 
the  colonnades  that  graced  the  imperial  palaces, 
and  the  courts  and  porticos  of  private  houses,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  that  must  have  resulted  from  the 
frequent  recurrence  and  ever  varying  combinations 
of  such  pillared  perspectives.  Well  indeed  might 
foreigners  contemplate  such  a  city  with  astonish- 
ment, natives  behold  it  with  pride,  and  the  calm, 
philosopher  feel  the  enthusiasm,  and  assume  the 
language  of  the  poet,  when  he  describes  its  match- 
less wonders.  **  Verum  **  says  Pliny,  "  ad  urbis 
nostrs  miracula  transire  conveniat  ....  et  sic 
quoque  terrarum  orbem  victum  ostendere;  quod 
accidisse  toties  pene  quot  referentur  miracula  ap- 
parebit ;  universitate  vero  acervata,  et  in  queradam 
unnm  cumulum  conjecta,  nou  alia  magnitudo  ex* 
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sni^it^  quam  si  mundns  alios  quidam  in  and  loco 
narraretar*.**    {Nai.  Hist.  lib.  zxxvi.  c.  15-) 

Bnt  I  have  already  observed  that  Rome,  in 
every  period  df  its  existence,  from  its  infancy 
down  to  its  modern  decrepitnde,  bas  ever  been 
distiognished  for  grandeur  in  design,  and  for  tiiag- 
nificence  in  ezecntton.  Nor  was  tbis  characteristic 
spirit  confined  to  tbe  public  works  and  edifices 
which  I  have  enumerated  above ;  it  shewed  itself 
even  in  fabrics  raised  for  such  transient  object  a» 
accidental  or  annnal  amusements.  Two  instane^ir 
deserve  notice^  One  is  of  Marcus  Scaurus,  who, 
when  edile,  erdi^ed  a  ten^ary  theatre,  aild 
adoraed  It  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  tnarik 
columns,  and  three  thousand  bronze  statues '^^ 
Tbe  other  is  perhaps  still  more  sistonisbing  in- 
execution,  though  less  magnificent  i»  appearadee. 


*  But  let  us  turn  to  the  wonders  of  our  dty  .  .  •  •  and 
Uras  also  shew  that  dbe  has  conquered  the  world;  an 
achtevement,  which  will  appear  to  have  happened  as  many 
tinies  as  there  are  wonders  to  be  recounted;  but  when  they 
are  all  collected,  and  as  it  were  thrown  together  in  a  heap^ 
diere  arises  an  infinity  of  grandeur,  as  if  in  that  one  spot  we 
wsre  giving  an  account  of  another  w«rid. 

t  This  theatre  was  capable  of  containing  m^jktf  thousand 
persons.  The  lower  range  of  pillars  were  thirty-eight  feet 
in  the  shaft,  and  their  weight  sucb  that  Scaurus  was  obliged 
Uk  give  security  for  the  reparation  of  the  Cloacae,  if  damaged 
by  their  oonvey ajice« 
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It  was  a  wooden  ^ifice  ei:fct^  by  Cario,  for  iIkb 
celebradoii  of  fanaral  gaoies  iu  booor  of  hn 
jbiher,  and  was  so  ccwtrived  as  to  forw  aceonling 
to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition^  ekbei  a  theatre  or 
an  ampbitbeatre.  lo  the  morniDg  tbe  senucirclea 
were  placed  back  to  back^  so  that  tbe  declanMi^ 
tioQS^  moiiG^  and  applauses  of  the  one  did  odjk 
tefudk  the  other :  in  tbe  afternoon  they  were  rolled 
Doond  faee  to  face»  and  the  circle  was  completed. 
It  is  to  be  obserred  that  these  changes  were  porn 
fiNrnied  without  dJapbicUig  tbe  ^ctators,  who 
seem  to  have  trusted  themselves  without  8(»*«iplis 
to  the  strength  of  tbe  machinery^  and  to  tbe  JAdgr 
ment  of  tbe  artist.  These  two  instances  mQst>  to 
tbe  unlearned  reader^  appear  incredible^  and  wiU 
perhaps  be  admitted  with  some  degree  of  diffi- 
dence by  the  scholar^  even  though  he  knows  ti^ 
they  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Elder  Pliny^  and 
from  their  great  publicity  were  well  known  to  him* 
and  bis  contemporaries*  These  works  were,  I 
admit,  not  tbe  display,  but  tbe  prodigality  of  mag- 
nificence. As  such,  they  are  justly  censured  by 
the  philosopher^  and  placed  far  below  the  mor« 
solid  and  more  permanent,  though  less  showy 
splendor  of  tbe  Martian  and  Claudian  aqueducts. 
Yet  they  ar^  stupendous  both  in  conception  and 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hint*  lib.  xjjlvL  cap.  15. 
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execntioD,  and  shew  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Roman  mind  to  the  grand  and  the  wonderful*". 

The  same  noble  taste  shone  forth  with  unusual 
splendor  at  the  restoration  of  the  arts  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  displayed  itself  in  numberless 
instances,  too  well  known  to  be  enumerated ;  but 
above  all  in  the  removal  of  the  Vatican  obelisk, 
and  the  conception  and  erection  of  that  stupendous 
edifice^  the  Basilica  Vaticana.  Nay,  even  in  our 
day3/and  almost  under  our  eyes,  works  have  been 
planned  and  executed  in  or  near  Rome,  which 
would  have  reflected  honor  on  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Among  these  we  may  rank 
the  restoration  of  three  of  the  ancient  obelisks,  the 
formation  of  the  Museum  Pium  Ckmentinumy  and 
above  all,  the  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes. 
The  late  PontiflF  shares  the  honor  of  the  two  first 


*  When  we  consider  the  prodigious  number  of  pillars^ 
and  various^  species  of  marble  alluded  to  above,  we  shall 
cease  to  wonder  that  Rome  still  exhibits  so  many  superb 
columns,  which  a  late  learned  French  writer  f  represents  as 
hiduding  in  granite  only  six  thousand,  or  that  her  ruins, 
even  after  so  many  ages  of  research,  form  a  quarry  stiU 
unexhausted.  We  may  even  conclude,  that  the  pillars  dug 
up  bear  a  small  proportion  to  those  that  still  remain  interred, 
and  indulge  a  hope  that  in  more  tranquil  times  many  a  for- 
gotten colonnade  may  once  more  arise  in  all  its  ancient 
beauty. 

f  Abb.  Barthelemi:  - 
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of  these  ondertaktngs,  and  may  claim  the  exdmi^ 
credit  of  the  last,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  nse^ 
fol,  and  conseqqently  the  most  glorious.  He  had 
forined  two  other  projects,  which,  if  executed^ 
would  have  caQtributed  in  a  singular  manner  to 
the  splendor  of  the  city.  The  first  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  forum  at  the  Porta  del  Pcpolo,  on  the 
plan  of  Vitrnvius,  which  would  have  made  the 
grandeur  of  the  principal  entrance  into  Rome 
adequate  to  the  expectation  of  the  traveller,  and 
to  the  fame  of  the  city.  The  other  was  on  a  scale 
still  greater  than  the  preceding,  and  intended  to 
form  a  becoming  approach  to  St.  Peter's,  by  a 
double  colonnade  from  the  Ponte  &.  Angela^  to  the 
entrance  of  the  portico.  The  distance  is  a  mite, 
and  the  extent  of  such  an  edifice,  combined  with 
the  unequalled  magnitude  and  elevation  of  its 
termination  the  obelisk,  front  and  dome  of  the 
Vatican,  would  have  formed  a  scene  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  equalling,  perhaps  surpassing,  any  single 
perspective  in  the  ancient  city. 

I  need  not  add,  that  these  and  several  other 
similar  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  agitations  of 
the  revolution,  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  Rome  itself;  but  in  justice  to  the 
deceased  Pontiff,  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  else- 
where related,  that  his  last  project  was  the  most 
noble  and  most  glorious,  because,  if  crowned  with 
success,  it  would  have  been  more  beneficial  to 
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E6fBe^  to  Ilaly,  and  to  Earope^  than  all  the  others 
BDited.  The  design  I  alitide  to  was  no  less  than  a 
oMfederation  of  all  the  states,  aftd  an  union  of  all 
the  forees  and  ineans  of  Italy  in  order  to  protect 
the  common  country  against  a  French  inyasion*'. 


*  The  attitude  and  feelings  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  is 
ftot  inelegandy  expressed  in  the  folh>wing  lines  of  the  poet 

Spumaya  la  Tirrena  onda  soggetta 
Sotto  le  Fraache  prore ;  e  la  premea 
]1  ttmor  della  GaBiea  rendetta ;. 
E  tatta  per  terror  dalla  Scillea 
Latrante  nipe  la  selvosa  schiena 
Infino  aJP  Alp^  PApennin  scotea. 

Tackamo  ed  omil  Yolgea  Farena 
L  Arnofratlanto;  e  paiuosa  e  meste. 
Chinava  il  volto  la  regal  Sirena. 

Solo  il  Tebro  leyava  alto  la  testa ; 
S  all  elmo  pdveroso  la  sna  dmina 
la  Gampidoglio  remettea  la  eresta, 

E  diyina  guerriera  in  corta  gonna, 
n  cor  piu  ch^  la  spada  all  ire  e  all  onte 
Di  Kodano  opponera  et  di  Garonna. 

Beneath  the  stem  invader's  keel 
White  grew  with  foam  the  Tuscan  main. 

And  tost  and  restless,  seemed  to  fed 
The  Tengtwice'oi  the  Gollie  tirain. 

From  the  tall  Alps,  to  where  the  waves 

Roar  round  black  Scylla's  howling  caves, 

Btitr  spacious  woods  of  lt>fty  pine 

Shook  on  ^  back  of  Apevme. 

SUent 
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The  kiftCm^ii  c^  the  dtflerent  go^vtrmmmsta  ^e*- 
feated  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Pontiff;  they 
were  annihilated,  and  he  was  dragged  into  exile. 
These  disasters  have  for  the  present  time^  and 
probably  for  many  years  to  come^  checked  all 
pnbKe  exertions,  and  suspended  the  nnmberless 
projects  which  had  been  formed  for  improving 
and  beautifyi^  the  city. 

How  long  the  destraetive  ininence  of  France 
may  last,  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjectnre;  bat 
this  we  may*  aflSrm,  that  if  it  shonld  extend  to 
many  years,  it  will  half  dispeople  Rome^  open  its 
deserted  palaces  and  temples  to  the  rains  and  the 
tempests,  and  bequeath  the  Vatican  itself^  shaken 


Silent  meanwhile,  submiss  and  slow, 
Fair  Arno's  stream  was  seen  to  flow ; 
And  sad,  and  fill'd  with  coward  dread, 
The  royal  Siren*  hung  her  head. 
His  front  alone  miyestic  Tiber  rear'd; 
Indignant  on  her  dusty  helm  in  haste 
Her  plumy  cresi  the  Roman  Dame  replac'd; 
An  heay'n-bom  champion  she  appeared : 
Though  long  to  her  martial  deeds  unknown, 
Proud  she  oppos'd  her  gallant  heart  alone 
To  the  fierce  threats  of  Garonne  and  of  Rhone. 


I 


This  poetical  representation  of  Rome  is  a  description  of 
die  famous  statue  in  the  Capitol. 

*  Naples,  so  called  from  the  Siren  Parthenope. 
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and  dismantled,  to  the  wonder  and  the  regret  of 
posterity. 

Immortale  nihil  mundi  compage  tenetur 

Nod  orbis,  non  regna  honunum,  non  aurea  Roma !  * 


No  sublunary  grandeur  is  immortal ; 

Not  the  great  globe  itself,  nor  empires  vast 

Built  up  by  human  pow'r,  nor  glorious  Rome  I 
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OUmMkm  m  Andcnt  Names — On  Roman  Archi- 
teHure'^-DtfecU  qf  the  Modsrn  Stigle— Pro- 
gress €f  the  Art— Papal  Chaernmmt — Its  Cha- 
racter— Consequences  of  the  French  Inoasim  and 
Preponderance  on  the  present  and  future  State  of 
Home. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  state  various  observations  as 
•they  oc^nnred  during  mjif  solitary  walks,  without 
order  or  connexion  with  each  other^  prompted 
sometimes  by  the  scenery  before  me,  sometimes 
.by  the  recoUectioas  of  the  past,  and  not  unfre- 
•i{«ently  by  the  precarious  state  of  the  present 
times, 

,  As  the  principal  charm  and  attraction  of  Rome 
jfl  its  connexion  with  antiquity,  I  have  often  won-* 
)di^red  that  more  care  has  not  been  taken  to  pre- 
serve or  to  restore  the  ancient  names  of  the  streets 
and  the  public  buildings.  The  turbulence  of  the 
middle  ages  may  serve  as  a  justification,  or  at  least 
may  plead  as  an  excuse  for  former  negligence ;  but 
what  can  have  prevented  the  government  during 

VOL.  III.  p 
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the  two  last  centuries  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
from  taming  its  attention  to  this  object?  AH  the 
members  of  this  government  are  literary  men,  and 
in  no  capital  are  the  knowledge  and  love  of  anti- 
quity more  prevalelit.  Wbut  more  easy  than  to 
change  &rada  into  Via^  the  ancient  general  appel- 
lation of  street,  still  in  use  at  Florence,  Naples, 
Milan,  4ind  f'alermo.  Via  Ista  is  is  pove  italiUi 
and  sotmdt  bettier  ifean  //  Gorm  ;  CiipUatiB  iia^  the 
Mme  idvatftnges  ^&iret  tbe  bsrteiHaaft  CmfikkgUo; 
and  Foro  Homam  is  dtirdy  iti  wwd,  in  iM^iiw,  and 
in  dignity  ^feraUe  to  Cati^  VmMm.  I MU  not 
criticise  the  name  of  the  river,  because  tbe  ancient 
Romans,  like  the  modem  Greeks,  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  protioiinced  tbe  b  as  ^^  oow  do  "^  4, 
•sd  that  tbe  difference  may  be  vet^y  sHght;  bnl  tite 
*Porta  del  Pepofo,  the  JFVr/a  Pfc,  the  Farm  Sun 
SA(^ianOy  Sim  P&ncrazio,  Sm  LorenisOy  migbt  wiih 
mnch  advami^e  both  to  sonwd  and  retoHeeti^^, 
be  restored  to  their  ancient  appellations  of  P^fa 
Flamimaj  Nomentanay  Capena,  Aureliaf  and  JSj$Mf- 
4ina.  The  Porta  del  Popoh  may  be  aDcient,  as  it 
derives  its  name  not  ftMs  tbe  (i^pte,  -m  uMify 
have  imagined,  bcrt  from  the  poplar  gi<oVe  'Ihfat 
surroumded  the  mansoleom  of  Angiidlli^,  md  Img 
formed  the  most  coDspicnons  feature  in  its  n^gh- 
borhood. 

The  Pm^tt  though  derived  fro^m  Plai^  might 
be  replaced  by  the  ancient  jFbro,  and  tn  some  ca^s 
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bj  tbt  Circo;  aad  eophony  at  letat  wo«ikl  not 
satttt  from  the  change  of  PiazMa  Naxoona  and 
FiazM  di  San  Piehro  into  Circo  Agonak  and  JFWv 
Vatkano^. 

The  seFen  hills  itill  retain  their  andeiit  appel*- 
JatioDS^  idxeept  the  Qairinal,  which  is  oiore  fr«* 
qoeotly  called  MmU  Cacallo  hj  the  comliMvli 


*  Soiam  GenniHi  writoni  invot  tfiat  Piaua  eoues  froifi 
Platx  (a  place) :  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  The  Germans 
were  unacquainted  with  the  thing  signified  by  the  word 
Plated  (a  broad  street),  and  of  course  with  the  word  itself^ 
.till  in  sone  dtgtet  eiriiized  by  their  interoowse  with  the 
Romans.  They  h^d  no  towns  originally,  and  consequently 
neither  streets  nor  squares.  "  Nullas  Germanorum  populis/' 
says  T%citus,  **  uthes  habitarr,  satts  nottim  est:  ne  pati 
quidem  istei^  te  juMtafl .  sedra.  Cobmi  ditorati  ac  d^ersi  lit 
foos,  ut  campus,  ut  nemus  placuitf/'  Sui.  This  custom  of 
living  in  separate  hovels  remained  long  after  their  acquaint- 
ance ^ith  the  itomans,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  Ms 
aoooliht  of  the  ttoman  wihr^tii  Oelrtnatty  diree  hvodred  jMurs 
,ti^r  the  time  of  Tacitus,  mak^g  no  mention  of  towns*  At 
last  they  adopted  the  more  commodious  mode  of  dwelling  in 
use  among  their  neighbors,  and  witli  it  they  probably  boV- 
voifi^ed  lihe  Bamesi  annexed  t&  It,  giving  them  as  usual -a 
jviPfl^  ^uod  and  havsbsr  teimji^afio^.  Thus  Plateah^x- 
bi^ed  became  Platz. 

f  Tacitus  Germania,  xvi. — **It  is  well  known  iSiat  Ae 
German  nations  do  not  dwell  in  cities,  and  that  they  do  not 
even  permit  their  habitations  to  join  one  another.  They 
dwell  jMeparalely  aod  by  thenisdv^s,  ai^  they  happen  te  hshre 
been  attracted  by  a  fouotaiiii  a  fields  or  a  grove." 
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people  ^'^  in  allasion  to  the  two  celebrated  horses^ 
wbicb^  however,  notwithstanding  tbdr  beaoty^ 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
founder  of  the  city^  Qnirinns  himself. 

Next  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  names, 
which  wonid  awaken  so  many  delightfol  recol- 
lections, and  greatly  increase  the  reverence  of  the 
classic  traveller,  I  should  propose  the  reparation 
of  some  at  least  of  the  ancient  edifices :  and  here 
it  is  impossible  not  to  express  once  more  both 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  miserable  manner 
in  which  many  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  anti- 
quity have  been  disfigured  by  modem  barbarism. 
I  speak  not  of  the  depredations  made  upon  such 
edifices  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  but  I  allude 
to  the  alterations,  additions  and  adaptations  which 
under  various  pretexts  have  taken  place  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  Rome,  and  have  always  been 
carried  on  without  the  least  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  monument,  or  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
city.  I  have  already  pointed  out  some  instances 
of  this  absurdity;  here  one  more  will  be  sufficient. 
The  magnificent  remains  of  the  temple  or  portico 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  now  converted  into  the  Do- 
ganOj  in  which  the  intercolumniations  of  one  of 


*  In  all  papal  briefs  or  letters,  written  from  the  palace  of 
Monte  CavaUoy  the  ancient  name  is  preserved. 
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the  noblest  porticos  of  ancient  Rome  have  been 
walled  op  to  form  magazines  ior  a  cnstom-heciBe. 
Bat  to  pass  to  modem  works ;  in  a  city  where 
so  many  masterpieces  of  architecture  still  remain, 
and  every  day  presents  their  beantifol  forms  to  the 
eye  of  the  artist,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  good 
taste  should  prevail,  and  that  every  public  build* 
ing  should  exhibit  some  similarity  in  design  and 
proportion  to  the  ancient  models.  But  by  some 
strange  fatality,  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
architects  seem  to  have  conceived  an  antipathy  to 
imitation,  and  in  order  to  avoid  every  appearance 
of  it  have  studiously  deviated  into  the  new,  the 
grotesque,  and  the  whimsical.  How  far  the  mo- 
dems have  profited  by  abandoning  the  tracks  of 
antiquity  in  other  arts  and  sdences,  I  will  not  in- 
quire; but  I  may  venture  to  affirm  with  regard 
to  architecture,  that  every  deviation  from  ancient 
forms  and  proportions  is  a  step  towards  deformity, 
and  that  every  attempt  to  innovate,  however  it 
may  have  been  applauded  at  the  time,  has  always 
terminated  with  disgrace  to  the  artist.  Such  baa 
been  the  case  at  Rome,  where  architects  of  great 
fame  have  succeeded  each  other  in  an  uninter- 
ropted  line, .  and  with  all  the  models  of  ancient 
perfection  before  them  have  indulged  themselves 
in  fancied  improvements,  and  left  behind  them 
works  remarkable  only  for  the  folly,  which  con- 
trived to  turn  the  finest  materials  to  the  most 
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iMignifieant  porposea,  and  to  provoke  criticiim 
where  adiairation  might  have  been  coniinanded; 
Unfortonately^  the  most  fantastical  iaabidns  have 
generally  had  the  greatest  run,  and  of  all  the  mo* 
dern  arshhedts  few  have  bad  more  employment 
than  the  absnrd  Bmromini*.  This  man  seems  to 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  role,  that  a  strait  line  is  a 
mark  of  deformity,  and  of  course  that  the  grand 
stndy  of  an  architect  is  to  avoid  it  opon  all  oqca* 
sioHs.  Hence  cornices  for  ever  broken  and  inter- 
mpted^  angles  and  curves  in  succession^  niches^ 
twisted  pillars^  inverted  capitals,  and  all  the  fireakst 
of  a  delirious  imagination  playing  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  materials  of  architecture.  It  is  easier 
to  imitate  extravagance  than  simplicity;  it  has 
followed  therefore  that  while  the  plainer^  nqbler, 
and  more  graceful  models  of  Bramante  and  Pair 
ladio  have  been  often  neglected,  the  absnrd  de^ 
formities  of  Borr&rmm  have  been  very  generally 
copied,  and  after  having  infected  Rome  itself,  have 
spread  over  Italy,  Spain,  and  indeed  almost  every 
^gion  of  the  world. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  evil,  which  has 
disfignred  some  of  the  noblest  edifices,  and  sqnan-- 
d^red  away  the  richest  materials  for  near  three 
centuries^  we  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration 


^  Botromtnl  was  bora  io  the  year  XWf^  aad  died  16^7* 
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6i  the  progress  of  the  9xt  at  Roine,  mid  foUow 
it  ki  its  diAar^t  stages.  For  this  purpose  W€ 
Btay  divide  ibe  lustwy  of  Roman  arehitectufe  into 
fife  eras^  the  bwndaries  of  which  are  strongly 
marked. 

The  6rst  era  conunenees  with  the  kipgS;;  in- 
dndes  the  io&ncy  of  the  r^nhlic,  and  laay  be 
coDsidefdi  as  extending  to  the  destmcti^n  of  the 
city  by  the  Gaols.  The  architecture  of  this  period 
was  eotirely  £tnisca»9  whd  its  characteristic  qua- 
lities were!  toliidity  and  grandesur,  in  both  whi^h 
features  it  resembled  the  Egyptijsn^  with  less 
gigantic,  bat  more  graceful  fovms.  The  principal 
^ifices  of  this  age  were  constmcted  by  the  kis^s, 
,aBd  profe  that  the  foundations  of  Boman  t^te 
and  Roman  greatness  were  laid  at  the  samQ  time* 
(X*  theae  early  monumrats  that  seem  formed  for 
eternal  duration,  the  principal  the  Cloaea  Maxima^ 
atiU  r^nains^  and  some  massy  traces  of  the  foun- 
dations of  tlie  Capitol  laid  by  Tarqninju^  Superbus^ 
may  be  seen  under  the  palace  of  the  Senator.  It 
is  to  be  observed^  that  these  edifices  were  all  of 
public  utility  or  rather  necessity,  and  that  their 
magnifieence  was  the  result  and  not  the  ol^e<^  of 
their  destioaiion. 

The  second  era  comm^mces  with  the  restoration 
of  the  city,  and  extends  to  the  fall  of  the  common- 
wealth. Pablic  utility  was  still  the  object,  and 
grandeur  4tiU  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  art. 
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The  celebrated  roads,  and  more  celebrated  aqoe- 
docts^  were  its  first  prodoctions^  and  even  nom 
continae  its  noblest  nionnments*  A  few  tombs 
simple  and  solid,  such  as  that  of  Cains  Pnblieios 
erected  at  the  public  expense^  and  that  of  the 
Scipios  lately  discovered,  with  a  few  temples  now 
disfigured,  such  in  particular  as  that  of  Fortnna 
Virilis,  attest  the  same  manly  taste  thongh  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

Towards  the  termination  of  this  period  the 
public  temper,  influenced  by  the  luxuries  and  the 
opulence  of  Asia  then -flowing  in  £d11  tide  into  the 
Republic,  seemed  to  demand  more  splendor  and 
ornament,  and  was  gradually  prepared  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  glory  of  the  third  and  imperial  era, 
which  opened  with  the  reign  of  Augustus.  As  this 
prince  retained  himself  and  encouraged  in  others 
the  simplicity  of  republican  manners^  so  like  his 
uncle  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  other  great  popular 
leaders  before  him^  he  was  content  to  inhabit  a 
plain  unadorned  mansion,  while  he  displayed  all 
bis  riches  and  munificence  in  edifices  devoted  to 
public  use*".  Nero  was  the  first  who  ventured  to 
expend  the  public  treasures  in  the  erection  of  an 
imperial  residence;  and  he  built  that  celebrated 
palace  of  which  Pliny ^f*  relates  some  wonderful 


*  Suet  Oct.  7i.  t  Lib.  xxxyi.  cap.  15. 
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particolars,  and  whkh,  from  the  gold  timt  shone 
in  such  profbsion  on  every  8ide>  was  called  Danms 
Autea  (the  golden  house)*.  His  example,  how- 
erer  was  deemed  opposite  to  the  civic  character 
affected  by  the  earlier  emperors,  who,  as  Tacitus 
judiciously  /ibserves,  satisfied  with  the  reality 
avoided  the  parade  of  powerl  Hence  Vespanan 
ordered  the  Damus  Aurea  to  be  destroyed,  and  he 
and  his  immediate  successors,  Titos  and  Domitian, 
erected  on  its  site^  various  edifices  of  Ims  costli- 
ness perhaps.  But  of  equal  inagnifioenoe  and  greater 
utility ;  such  as  the  temple  of  Peace,  the  Thermm 
called  by  the  name  of  Titus,  and  the  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre or  Caliseumy  &c.  Forums^  porticos, 
thermae,  triumphal  arches,  and  mausoleums,  still 


*  Suet  Nero.  31. — ^The  latter  gives  some  curious  details, 
of  this  enormous  edifice.  In  the  restibule  stood  a  colossal 
statue  of  Nero,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height ;  there 
were  three  porticos,  each  a  mile  in  length,  and  supported  by 
three  rows  of  pillars ;  the  garden  seems  to  have  resembled  a 
park,  and  contained  an  immense  piece  of  water,  woods, 
vineyards,  and  pasture  ground,  herds,  and  even  wild  beasts. 
On  die  banks  of  the  lake  rose  various  edifices  that  tesenblad 
towns.  In  the  palace  itself  the  rooms  were  lined  with  gold« 
gems,  and  mother  of  pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  dining  rooms 
were  adorned  with  ivory  pannels,  so  contrived  as  to  scatter 
flowers,  and  shower  peiteifes  on  the  guests.  Hie  principal 
banqueting  room  revolved  upon  itself,  representing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavens;  the  baths  were  supplied  with  salt 
water  from  the  sea,  and  mineral  water  from  the  JWuh  (now 
Soyutard)  near  Ttiur^ 
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coDti&acd  the  fiftvoorite  objects  of  impeiial  pridff 
and  esspeDSQ,  and  Hone  daUy  increated  in  beratji 
£cMr  tbe  apaoe  of  thcee  Jinodred  :^i^  till  tkQ  Mptr 
pire  was  diYidod  aader  Diocktiaa^  wbw  tb»  aaa* 
of  the  8ovef«%n  waa  translated  to  the  Eaat^  and. 
tlie  Capital  of  th«  w*or)d  was  abandoned  to  boalile 
attaoka  and  rapacity^  However^  ifs  decaji  waa 
alow  and  gradual*  The  solidity  of  ita  ediftoiis. 
gnardod  it  agaioat  the  aodden  devaatatiaas  oS  time. 
ovwQathMr;  while  the  barfaariaa  was  often  cheokad 
in  the  fall  career  of  victory »  and  awed  iota  reluc^ 
taut  reverence  by  the  irresistible  nii)|eaty  that  still 
eaconipasaed  the  Imperial  City. 

The  most  renaarkabte  edifioM  erected  daring 
the  fowtb  long  era»  first  of  d^lioing  taate,  aad. 
then  of  barbarism^  were  the  chnrches^  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  raised  by  Coostantine,  and  the 
Christian  emperors^  on  the  model  and  oftentiipes 
with  the  very  materiala  of  the  anaeut  BaaiUoa^^. 
Of  ihea^  soiae  still  remaiBi  and  dispby  in  their 
diflerent  appearances,  strong  features  c^  the  great- 
n$aa  of  manner  that  still  survived,  and  of  the  bad. 
taata  that  too  asncb  prevailed  ia  their  reapective 
ages.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
these  edifices  is  the  construction  of  archeci  oy^i: 
the  liiUars  instead  of  a  regnhur  ^ntabkiliire,  a  d^ 
formity  introdnced  a  little  before  or  during  the 
reigq  of  Diocletianj^  and  adopted  or  rather  imi- 
tated in  our  modern  arcades,    AU  tha  bviil(fofpi. 
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thftt  roie  ancceuiively  on  the  reins  of  the  ancient 
mtj,  so  loQg  the  aepiilehre  of  Taste  and  of  BesbHty, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  centarji  were  form* 
ed  indeed  of  costly  materials^  bat  these  materials 
were  heaped  together  with  little  regard  to  order^ 
proportion,  and  symmetry. 

At  length  a  happier  period  succeeded  in  the 
fifth  era,  the  arts  and  scieocc»  smiled  once  more 
upon  their  ancient  seat,  and  architects  of  high 
name  and  reputation  snoeeeded  each  other ;  their 
exertions  were  called  forth  and  rewarded  hy  th0 
anthority  and  mnnifioence  of  Pontiffs  $  they  had 
sites  formed  by  nature  before  them,  and  evcary 
material  ready  prepared  at  hand.  In  such  cir^ 
cnmstances,  and  with  snch  models  as  Rome  pre- 
sents on  every  side,  who  would  not  have  expected 
to  see  architecture  carried  to  its  highest  perfection, 
and  even  the  ideal  fair  and  beautifol,  so  long  con- 
ceived in  theory,  at  length  realized  in  practice? 
But  such  was  not  the  event.  Architects  imagined 
that  with  so  many  advantages  it  would  be  mean 
to  ^py,  and  easy  to  surpass  antiquity.  They 
sought  in  the  Inxuriancy  of  an  irregular  imagina^ 
tion  forms  more  fair,  combinations  more  majestic, 
and  even  proportions  more  beantiful  than  the  an- 
cient world  had  beheld.  They  all  made  th^  at- 
tempt; they  have  all  failed  ^i.^^nd  bf^ve^.pipvpfi  by 
their  failure  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  we 
follow  Qr  abandon  the  ancients,  we  approach  or 
deviate  from  perfection. 
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It  mast  be  acknowledged  however,  notwith- 
standing the  censure  which  I  have  ventared  to  pass 
upon  modern  architecture,  that  it  has  produced 
edifices  splendid,  rich,  and  magnificent,  with  all 
their  defectp  inferior  only  to  the  modems  of  anti- 
quity,  and  still  sufficiently  great  and  numerous  to 
render  Rome  the  first  of  cities.  The  grandeur 
that  results  from  these  modem  structures,  com- 
bined with  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  monuments, 
induced  a  French  writer*  to  observe,  that  Rome 
is  a  map  of  the  world  in  relievo,  presenting  to-the 
eye  the  united  wonders  of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Gre^e;  of  the  Roman,  Macedonian,  and  Persian 
enipires ;  of  the  world  ancient  and  modem  t.   But 


*  Montaigne. 

t  This  complinoient  is  nearly  copied  from  Propertii 

Omnia  Romance  cedent  miracula  terrs ; 

Nature  hie  posuit  quidquid  ubique  fait : 
Armis  apta  magis  tellus,  quam  commoda  noxa^ 

Famam,  Roma,  tuae  non  pudet  historiae. 

Lib.  iii.  EUg.  31. 

All  the  world^s  wonders  to  great  Rome  must  yield : 
Whate'er  the  globe  through  all  its  various  reidms 
Contain'dy  is  plac'd  by  bounteous  Nature  here- 
in anns  illustrious,  but  averse  from  crime, 
Nought  in  her  peerless  history  is  found 
For  Fame  to  blush  at. 

Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  some  other  imperial  mon- 
sters, nearly  deprived  Rome  of  the  eulogium  contained  in  the 
two  last  verses.  >     i      < 
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the  glory  of  man,  although  consigned  to  marble 
and  bronze,  is  doomed  to  perish ;  even  those  noble 
features  which  it  was  believed  would  bloom  for 
ever  and  confer  immortal  beaaty  on  the  city  fondly 
entitled  Eternal,  have,  each  in  its  season^  flonrished 
and  faded  away. 

Of  the  five  eras  of  architecture,  four  have  al- 
ready departed,  and  left  vast  and  oft^n  shapeless 
heaps  of  ruins  to  mark  the  spot  where  their  lofty 
structures  once  rose ;  the  fifth  age  is  on  the  de- 
cline ;  some  of  its  proudest  palaces  are  deserted^ 
and  not  a  few  of  its  noblest  temples  are  already 
forsaken  and  neglected.  A  century  or  tw6  will 
probably  strew  the  seven  hills  with  its  splendid 
embellishments,  and  the  future  traveller  may  have 
to  admire  and  to  depbce  the  rains  of  the  Medi- 
cean  as  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  fragments  of 
pontifical  as  of  imperial  grandeur*. 


*  The  FtUa  Manliana,  VtUa  SaechetH,  &c.  are  in  rains; 
VUla  Medici,  Palazzo  FarneH,  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  ^c.  ^. 
are  uninhabited^  unfaraished,  almost  abandoned. 

Vos  openim  8lrat«&  moles,  coUesque  snperbi* 

Queis  modo  nunc  Romfe.ikomen  inane  Unnet; 
Voiqpie  triumphales  arous,  cseloque  oolossi 

JBqmA,  Pam^sMa  coliauia  jugb : 
Edita  Pyiamidiiin  ftaligiay  tsoHpla  d^cnrtiiii^ 

Digna  vel  SBtheieis  aoqihidieatra  loeb : 
Vos  «yi  tandem  attrivit  longinqua  vetastas  I 

Vos  longa  tandem  fiita  tulere  die. 

At 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

*  Thd  t^ontemplatimi  of  the  ancient  mbntrments, 
knil  the  study  of  Vitro Vrtis,  had  first  excited  attei!^*^ 
tion,  and  then,  wakened  a  spirit  of  emtilatton. 
Bramante  and  Sangalh  began  the  work  of  refor- 
lAation  with  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  sin- 
gular inodiestj,  and  a  well-fotinded  apprebeiision 
i>f  the  tl^nger  of  forsaking  the  traces  6f  antiquity. 


^  A^iUwfe^iMadiiailiiagattn  etme9ioi!abileiKMn«a 
Tempus  edax  i^nim  toUere  noa  potuit. 
Neb  poterity  donee  clari  monumenta  vigebont 

;    Ingenii;  qtite  itoii  tdta  senecta  ta^it.      ' 
CbeliiialabuatinrtacitofugieAliaeuKSu;    : 
I      ,  Calliope  sBtemum  viver^  9ola  potest  ; 

lionamico^  op.  Fob, 

Ye  prostrate  fabrics,  and  ye  lofty  hills, 

TLsinukigLl uau  buikcft,  sa v c ' jn*iiiue 8  uuujiiig  timet  ' 

Y/9  arcs  of  triiimph,  and  yt^  statups  tall,        • 

Ujilifted  to  l^e  skies;  ye  pillars  l^uge. 

Torn  from  the  entrails  of  the  Parian  rocks; 

Ye  sacred  temples,  lofty  pyramids. 

And  tlMKlcM  tfasft  Hewir^fi  JiMlf  iniglrt  olaiiia^ 

Ye  an  sff«  ooaqiieHd  iiy^tke  ia|piie  «f  ugasl  v> 

The  fat^  liin«  btfMiglrt  at  kMfp^  y6|if  4fty  ttfiilOdin. 

But  Time^'4hi»cN(iie>«f  all^yngft,  Kas  «MK|ttench'd, 

Nor  e'ev4Anttiqmpdiitb^'9lwb>ttB  bwMof  J^^ 

While  iHmk  ywtiaaMiaoirtiiif  fetiiwsJift^, 

Which  yMtSf  4»ji  new'^MTitbcir  »iii»riddslfOy» '-  ^ 

All  other  moftol'«p»ks  MastpSM  ovayi; 

The  Muse  alone  exults  in  endless  youth. 


J^enaximoARqffkelh  pwMed  tbb  w^drk  vSlli  eq«*l 
snleHigeQce  b«t  more  boldness*  The  ptiiidpleB  0f 
^k^kravmt  were  redooed  into  a  tystem,  and  adapted 
to  MMtera  edifices  by  PaUadiK  So  ikr  there  wai 
miidi  to  pmbe,  and  little  to  eritkne  in  the .  inem 
system.  Bat  the  genios  df  Michael  Angtlo^  rab^ 
iitne^  dating,  nnd  kapatieiit  df  eonrtol,  is  accMtd 
0^  le^ta^ing  from  anifqbity  and  of  intnodooing  im 
novcfttons,  which,  copied  ^nd  escaggerated  by  fail 
lUloi0srs,  soon  degenerated  into  defects,  and  ht^ 
came  m  let^h  the  bane  of  the  art  itsdf  im  tbe 
ioHoJirfng  centory,  wb<en  tbe  «heek  of  his-  antfanrity 
Was  removed,  add  the  impnla«  ^aiy  which  tie  faafl 
given,  iretiiained«  The  defeats  6f  the  ««y4e  to  wUbh 
this  great  man  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise,  and 
which  Borromini  finally  carried  to  the  very  height 
of  deformity  and  folly,  ate  principally  tb^  follow- 
ing:—  1.  Pillars  that  support  nothing,  that  are 
coupled  together,  or  bid  in  niches  aild  rece^^s.-^ 
2.  Itie  repetition  of  the  saiiie  ordfe^r  on  a  diflfereht 
scale,  or  the  introduction  off  another  order  in  tbe 
s&m6  story  or  on  the  same  plab'e.^^3.  Hbe  sam6 
order  carried  through  diffefeiit  stortes  and  the'con- 
seqocnt  coofoston  of  proportions.— 4.  Mnltiplicity 
of  |iedestals  and  pilastera.— 5«  Prodigality  of  oma- 
joseBts.-^6*  Breaks,  inierrBptioB,  or  waiting  df  4d»^ 
cornice.— 7.  Plrofosion  of  pediments,  and  pcdhiWfiftli 
of  various  forms,  such  as  curves,  semicircles^  arcs 
of  circles,  advancing,  reofMlitig^  &€«-H-f&.  Abnse  4if 
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tbe  roirtic.-^.  The  introdiietion  of  low  •torks, 
called  Mezzamni,  and  little  windows  between  the 
prtneipal  stories.-^  1 0.  The  protuberance  of  columns 
inthe  shaft; — II.  MaltifJication  of  slips  ofcohuDos 
and  pilasters,  with  portions  of  capitals  crowded  to* 
gether  in  the  angles  of  edifices.  Though  many 
mow  might  be  mentioned,  these  are  sufficient  to 
fprt  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  censure  passed  by 
the  rigid  admirers  of  antiquity  on  the  modem 
ftyle ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  if  greatness  of  manner 
eonsMt  in  presenting  few,  and  those  essential  parts 
to  the  eye,  the  more  breaks,  interruptions^  and 
dirisions  there  are,  the  more  the  appearance  of  the 
whi^le  must  tend  to  littleness  and  deformity** 


THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Of  the  Roman  government  the  reader  may 
^jpect  some  account,  although  ere  these  pages 
become  public,  that  government  may  cease  to 
exist ;  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  at  present  is,  that 
though  despotic  and  above  all  control,  it  is  exer- 


7-U- 


' ' ' '  ^  ^6  enlarge  upon  this  subject  is  the  business  of  a  pro- 
fessed architect,  whose  observation  might  easily  enable  him 
to  fill  an  useful  and  entertaining  volume  on  the  sul^ect.  It 
is  a  pity  that  some  gentleman  of  the  profession,  whose  mind 
has  been  enlarged,  and  whose  taste  has  been  matured  by  tra- 
velling, does  not  undertake  the  work. 
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ciaed  by  the  Pontiff  with  mildnea^^  wd  sobipitted 
to  by  the  people  with  respect.  The  sacred  cba«. 
racter  of  the  bishop  iaflaences  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  subject.  The  love  and  reverence  with 
which  it  inspires  the  latter  may  be  usefol ;  but  its 
elects  on  the  former  are  perhaps  less  benefidal^ 
as  the  justice  of  the  prince  is  ofien  suspended^ 
and  sometimes  defeated  by  the  indolgence  of  the 
pastor.  Bat  of  this  inconvenience  we  oaght  not 
to  complain ;  it  is  not  noW;,  nor  ever  was  it,  a 
cpmmon  or  diaracteristic  defect  of  any  govern^ 
ment^  and  few  sovereigns  recorded  in  history  are 
rq;>roached  with  want  of  severity.  The  worst  con- 
sequences of  pare  unmixed  monardiy^  the  general 
indolence  which  it  inspires,  and  the  lethargy  in 
which  it  involves  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
exclnding  the  nation  from  all  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  interests,  are  felt  without  doubt 
in  the  Roman  territory,  bat  perhaps  in  a  less  degree 
than  in  other  countries  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  perverted  system.  The  government  is  elec- 
tive ;  promotion  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
talents  and  virtues,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  and  a  scope  for  honorable 
ambition;  moreover  many  salutary  regulations 
have  been  made  by  the  present  Pontiff,  and  some 
vague  reports  have  been  circulated,  and  have  ex- 
cited a  hope  that  he  intends  to  establish  a  senate; 
and  to  govern  his  states  by  their  advice  and  with 
VOL.  in.  Q 
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llbeir  concQtrenee*  Bneb  a  step^  the  result  of  an 
enlightened  policy^  would  contribute  more  to  the 
prosperity  of  Rome  and  to  the  independence  and 
union  of  Italy,  than  all  the  edi6ces  he  can  erect  at 
home,  and  all  the  alliances  he  can  contract  abroad. 
But  this  report  is  probably  the  eflPasion  of  patriot- 
ism, or  perhaps  the  modest  expression  of  the  public 
wish  and  opinion.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  Rome  is 
now  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  French  ruler ; 
no  change  can  take  place  without  his  approbation, 
and  the  amelioration  of  its  government,  most  un- 
doubtedly, forms  no  part  of  his  system. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Popes  it  may,  without  any  reference  to 
imperial  donations  real  or  imaginary,  be  most 
honorably  and  firmly  established  on  the  free  con- 
sent of  a  grateful  and  adihiring  people*.  Aftei* 
the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  when  the  artns  of  the 
Eastern  Emperors  had  reconquered,  but  were  in- 
capable ef  protecting  Italy;  when  the  incursions 
and  menaces  of  the  Lombards  kept  the  city  in 
constant  alarm,  and  pebtilence  and  fiimine  preyed 
upon  it,  the  Rotnans  naturally  turned  their  eye^ 
to  their  bishops,  and  found  in  them  the  support 
which  they  had  vainly  solicited  from  their  sove- 
reigns.   The  Pontiffs  had  till  that  period  been  as 


'  Gibbon. 
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^fxribent  for  their  virtQes  as  for  their  8t«tioD>  afHd 
when  forced  by  public  distress  to  take  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  they 
displayed  a  prudence  equal  to  their  sanctity,  and 
a  benevolence  as  extensive  as  the  possessions  of 
die  Roman  church,  even  when  angmented  by 
dieir  own  private  fortimes*.  We  see  them  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  protecting 
Rome  on  one  side  against  the  attacks  of  the 
LcMoibards,  and  securing  it  on  the  other  from  the 
rapacity  and  treachery  of  the  Exarchs,  repairing  its 
walls,  feeding  its  inhabitants^  engaging  distant 
jNinces  in  its  interests,  and  finally  restoring  the 
majesty  of  its  name  in  the  new  empire.  Rome 
indeed  seems  to  owe  her  existence  to  her  Pontiffii) 
and  had  not  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  replaced  the 
Arone  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  seat  of  empire 
become  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  Rome  wonld 
probably  have  sunk  into  a  heap  of  uninhabited 
mins,  and  left  to  posterity  nothing  more  than  the 
whigt&^  of  a  mighty  name. 

From  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  tenth  century  the  Popes  employed 
their  influence  in  opposing  the  growing  power  of 


*  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  how  great  were  the  exer- 
tionsy  how  extensive  the  charities,  how  active  the  patriotism 
of  the  tropes  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  he  need  only 
perase  the  episdes  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
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the  Saracens,  and  in  protecting  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and  the  Capital  itself  against  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  those  barbarians.  Shortly  after  com- 
menced their  contests  with  the  German  Cssars, 
contests  which  arose  more  perhaps  from  Roman 
pride  and  a  rooted  hatred  to  Transalpine,  that  is, 
in  their  eyes,  barbarian  domination,  than  from 
prdatical  arrogance ;  the  cause  to  which  they  are 
▼ery  generally  and  very  confidently  attributed. 
That  such  arrogance  existed  is  indeed  sufficiently 
evident,  and  that  it  operated  as  a  very  active  prin« 
ciple  is  equally  clear;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  insolent  claims  of  universal  dominion 
advanced  by  Gregory  VII*  did  not  originate  as 
much  from  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  Roman,  as  from 
the  ambitipn  of  the  Pontiff  Certain  it  is,  that 
this  extraordinary  personage  seemed  better  formed 
to  fill  the  imperial  throne  than  the  pontifical  chair, 
and  that  if  he  had  been  a  prince  only  and  not  a 
bishop,  he  might,  with  such  a  daring  and  intrepid 
spirit,  have  restored  the  grandeur  of  the  empire, 
and  fixed  its  seat  once  more  on  the  seven  hills. 

But  however  we  may  censure  the  Popes  as 
ecclesiastics  in  these  bloody  and  destructive' quar- 
rels; as  princes  and  as  Romans  they  may  claim 
our  indulgence,  as  they  struggled  against  foreign 
influence,  and  finally  succeeded  in  freeing  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  a  German,  that  is,  a  barbarian 
and  absentee  ruler.    The  disputes  of  the  Popes 
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with  the  barons  and  the  Roman  people  were 
founded  on  the  just  opposition  of  a  firm  govern*- 
ment^  to  the  arrogance  and  the  tyranny  of  an 
aristocratic  body  on  the  one  side^  and  to  the  licet»- 
tioosness  of  a  tnrbolent  populace  on  the  other;  bat 
Rome  has  jast  cause  to.  depk)re  and  to  condemn 
the;  folly  and  the  perversity  of  her  pastors^  when 
they  forsook  her  venerable  walls^  and  instead  of 
discharging  in  the  Vatican  the  snblime  doties  oi 
prince  and  of  pastor^  submitted  to  while  away 
their  unprofitable  days  in  voluntary  exile,  alter* 
nately  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  French 
intrigue  and  ambition. 

Of  all  the  disasters  that  befel  Rome  in  the  long 
series  of  her  eventful  history^  this,  perhaps^  was 
the  most  pernicious  both  in  its  immediate  effects 
and  distant  consequences ;  and  to  it  may  be  as- 
cribed the  degradation  of  the  noblest  monuments^ 
the  depopulation  of  the  Capital  and  its  nei^ 
borhood,  and  the  multiplicity  of  evils  that  anarchy 
and  tyranny  never  fail  to  bring  in  their  train. 
These  evils  continued  to  operate,  as  is  natural  in 
political  as  well  as  physical  distempers,  long  after 
their  efficient  causes  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  the 
Popes^  during  many  ages  after  their  re-establish- 
m^it.  in  Rome,  had  to  struggle  with  the  restless 
and  unbridled  passions  excited  by  the  guilt  or 
the  folly  of  their  absentee  predecessors.  Sixtns 
Quintus  at  length  succeeded  in.  the  aiduous  un^ 
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dcrtakbg,  and  s^ter  haTiog  brokeo  the  stubborn 
spirit  of  the  batrons^  and  tamed  the  people  to  snb* 
mission^  restored  order,  peace,  and  industry  in  tbe 
Rpopian  states. 

From  tbia  period  Rojpe  rapidly  ificr^Med  in 
pfiosperily,  ricl^s^  aad  popalatioa5  and  becase 
ijbe  seat  of  the  f^rts  and  sciences^  the  centre  of  po^ 
IjlJG^  negotiation,  and  not  nnfreqoently,  of  conrtly 
ifitrigne^  M<)0t  of  the  succeeding  Popes  did  not 
fail  to  tajke  an  active  piurt  in  tbe  pnblic  Iransac* 
tion$  of  tbe  times,  sometimes  Indeed  as  mediators, 
a  character  wdl  becoming  the  comfaon  Father  of 
Christians,  bnt  too  frequently  as  parties  conoerncNli 
with  a  view  to  national  interests  ot  to  family  ag- 
grandizement. Their  condcuit  in  this  respeot^ 
tboQgh  little  conformable  to  the  princif^es  of  thcNT 
profession,  was*  however  very  advantageous  ta 
their  territories,  as  it  brought  wealth  to  the  k^ 
hfkhitj^t^,  and  reflected  lustre  on  a  city,  at  the 
^i9e  time  the  metropolis  of  the  christian  world 
d^  the  Capital  of  an  e:ijbei)sive  and  flfxarisbuig 
country. 

The  neformsrtion  piHPidneed  at  tbe  time  little  or 
no  diminution  of  the  tem^al  greatness  andoon^ 
sideration  of  Che  Popes ;  so  little  indeed  that,  in 
the  century  following,  that  event,  Rome  seems  to 
h^ve  enjoyed  a  splendor  and  prosperity  not  wit-* 
Aef»ed  wjthin  her  walls  since  the  fall  of  the  em-*' 
pire«    Hence,  a  jadicious  historian  has  observed^ 
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tbatif Pyitliofi*  ambassador  coold  wi&  propriety 
call  the  Roman  senate  in  bis  time  a  coisgress  of 
kings '^^  a  similar  appellation  might  with  equal  ve^ 
lacity  be  applied  to  the  modern  senate  of  Rome 
the  college  of  cardinals,  during  the  seventeenth 
eoatary.  That  assembly  was,  strictly  speakings 
composed  of  princes,  the  sons,  nephews,  brcibers^ 
or  undbs  of  the  first  soi^ereigns  in  Eocope }  meik 
who  not  uofrequently^  as  statesmen  aad  ministers^ 
had  held  the  reim  of  empire  at  home^  or  as  aoi* 
baisadors,  sepreseoted  their  royal  relatives  abroad* 
Tbey  either  generally  resided  or  frequently  asseoi^« 
Med  at  Rome,  not  only  to  discharge  their  duties 
about  the  person  of  the  Pontiff,  but  to  support  the 
ioteffests  of  their  respective  courts ;  and  in  order 
to  attain  this  object  the  more  effectually,  they  dis- 
]^yed  a  splendor  and  a  magnificence  nearly  royaL 
The  ofiioBTS  of  their  household  were  often  poblea 
of  high  rank;  their  secretaries  and  chaplains  were 
meet  of  talents,  and  business ;  a  loiig  train  of 
guards,  savants,  and  retainers  attended  their  per- 
sons when  they  appeared  in  public,  and  the  blaze 
of  the  purple  in  itscdf  so  dazzling,  was  heightened 
by  all  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  birtfa> 
pow«r,  and  opnlence.  The  union  of  so  many  iL- 
Inatrious  personages,  vying  with  each  other  in 


Deaioa  ]^eY.  d'ltalia. 
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tiilents  and  magnificence^  gave  Rome  the  appear*^ 
ance  of  an  nniversal  court,  where  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  were  assembled  to  discnss  the 
general  interests  of  Christendom^  and  to  display 
tbejr>iilrilljgNie8.  in  peace  and  secnritj.  Such 
tr)iieed-waa  its  state  under  the  Pontiffs  of  tihe 
JBorghese,  Barberini  and  Partfili  families,  as  it  had 
been  before  under  those  of  the  Medicean  and  Far<« 
fiesiah  houses ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  if  at  such  pe- 
riods of  glory  it  should  have  recalled  to  die  me- 
mory of  the  spectators  the  republican  era  when 
Pompey  and  Cassar,  Crassus  and  Lucullus  were 
seen  to  parade  the  streets  and  forum,  surrounded 
fay  their  friends  and  clients* 

From  this  epoch  the  character  of  the  Pontiffii 
became  more  episcopal  and  pacific ;  occupied  with 
the  government  of  the  Catholic  church  over  which 
they  preside,  and  with  the  civil  administration  of 
their  own  territories  sui^iciently  extensive  to  en«- 
gross  their  utmost  attention,  they  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  foreign  or  at  least,  of  tskramontanc 
politics,  and  have  only  interfered,  as  far  as  de* 
cency  permitted  or  necessity  required,  their  inters 
position.  Their  fondness  for  their  families,  a  de^ 
feet  pardonable  in  an  old  man,  has^  where  it  may 
have  existed,  betrayed  them  perhaps  into  hasly 
promotions,  but  has  seldom  engaged  them  as  for- 
merly, in  mischievous  projects  of  aggrandizement. 
The  arts  and  sciences  have  at  all  tinpies,  but  par- 
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tirahrly  daring  the  hitter  centuries,  met  with 
th«ir  special  enconragement ;  and  Rome,  enlivened 
by  their  constant  presence,  embeHished  by  their 
munificence,  and  fed  by  the  prodnce  of  several  ex- 
tensive, popnlons,  and  well  cnltiviHNl  pi!cMf^^ 
had  gradually  resumed  her  robes  of  gldry^  Hwi 
began  to  promise  herself  once  more  the  return  of 
ease,  dignity,  and  permanent  prosperity.  I%e  had 
been  great  even  in  her  fall,  and  venerable  in  her 
disasters.  She  had  ceased  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  world  in  arms,  but  she  still  remained  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  in  arts ;  she  was  no  longer  the 
capital  but  she  was  the  metropolis  of  Europe,  not 
the  residence  of  the  first  sovereign,  but  the  see  of 
the  first  pastor.  She  had  not  been  subjected  to 
slavery  as  Athens ;  she  had  not  been  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  as  Babylon.  She  still  reigned, 
widowed,  but  independent ;  and  still  claimed  and 
enjoyed  the  veneration  4>f  kings  and  of  nations. 
Without  fleets  or  armies  she  reposed  in  fearless 
tranquillity :  public  reverence,  more  mighty  than 
military  power,  covered  her  head  with  an  invisible 
i¥!gis,  guarded  her  frontiers,  and  secured  her  re- 
pose *.    Even  the  nations  which  had  forsaken  her 


*  Forti  eserciti  allor  ti  armaro;  ed  ora  .  .  . 
Parma  il  rispetto.  Filicaia*  Carui.  xx. 

Then  mighty  armies  guarded  thee,  and  91010 
Respect  and  rev'rence  are  tby  sure  protection. 
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oommliqion,  asd  in  days  of  irritatikHi  bad  deied 
the  thunders  of  her  fulminating  PQntifia^  now 
lopked  towards  her  with  respect,  and  beheld  with 
afection  and  reverence  the  benevolence,  the  sane- 
t^y,  and  the  humility  of  her  pastors  *.  Such  was 
the  stat^  of  Rome  dnring  the  eighteenth  century ; 
a  state  happy  in  the  present  enjoyment  of  peace^ 
plenty,  and  increasing  improvement,  and  big  with 
^e  topes  of  future  aiMl  accumulating  prosperity^ 
Tbf  French  invasion  closed  tbe  scene*!*. 


*  A  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  asy  explain  ibis 
observation.  Alluding  to  the  suppression  of  the  papal  go- 
vernment by  the  agents  of  Bonapaste,  he  says,  a  transaction 
ackompanied  hy  outrages  and  insults  towards  the  pious  and  te- 
l^^le  Pontiff,  in  spitf  of  the  sanctity  of  his  age,  and  th€  un- 
sullied purity  of  his  character,  which  even  to  a  protestant,  seem 
hardly  short  of  the  guilt  of  sacrilege. — Speech  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Rh.  3,  1800. 

.  t  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  we  went 
(July  2^,  1803)  to  Frescati,  to  pay  our  respects  to  Cardtnal 
York,  who  receives  all  English  visitants  with  cordial  hospi- 
tality. It  is  impossible  to  bdhold  this  prince  without  emo- 
tion; he  is  in  the  seventyrsecond  year  of  his  age,  stoops 
much,  but  retains  a  glow  of  healdi  and  niddiness,  the  re- 
mains of  early  beauty,  in  his  countenance ;  he  talks  English 
with  ease  and  aceuracy,  and  seems  to  speak  it  with  pleasure. 
There  is,  however,  in  his  pronunciation,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  somewhat  of  that  thickness  or  heaviness  which.is 
observable  in  the  accent  of  EngUshmen  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  converse  with  foreigners  only.  His  manners, 
though  dignified,  are  easy  and  unaffected.  He  speaks  of 
England  with  warm  affection,  and  to  employ  bis^wn  expres- 
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The  reader  may  expect  eome  aeeount  of  the 
condoct  of  the  repnUicaB  army  while  in  po98e»- 


siQiiy  is  idways  happy  to  «ee  hu  counirpiken,  fox  he  gloriM  in 
beiog  a  BritoD,  His  generosity  to  his  attendants  of  .every  de* 
nomins^tion  is  boundiess;  hence  they  all  flourish  under  his 
influence,  and  soon  grow  up  into  fortune  and  independence. 
The  poor  of  bis  diocese  bless  his  beneyolence>  and  owe  to 
the  charity  of  their  pastor  a  degree  of  comfort,  which  the  in* 
habitants  of  few  towns  in  Italy  are  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy* 
He  resides  at  Fresca^i,  and  seldom  yisits  Borne,  unless  when 
some  public  function  requires  his  presence  as  ]>eaa  of  Ihf 
S«cred  College,  Archpriest  of  St  Fetor's,  or  Ghaiioellor  of 
th^  Jftoman  Church*  Be  passes  his  mornings  in  his  catfie* 
dral,  and  in  the  library  of  bis  seminary,  where  he  transacts 
b^siness  with  his  clergy,  and  where  about  eleyca  or  twelve 
o'clook  be  receives  the  visits  of  such  persons  of  rank,  an 
fiareign^s,  &s  come  to  wait  upon  hinu  He  soon  dismisses 
tlii(ei9,  aad  if  English,  sends  his  carriage  to  convey  diem 
to  such  places  as  they  may  choose  to  visit  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. About  one  he  drives  out  himself,  and  returning  at 
two  dines  with  his  fsmily  and  guests,  always  placing  the 
£ngtish  near  him,  and  addressing  his  conversation  to  them 
with  viuble  complacency.  His  table  is  served  |4entifttliy, 
but  without  any  affectation  either  of  magnificence  or  simpler 
city.  About  four  o'clock  he  withdiaws,  and  according  to  the 
Italian  custom  reposes  for  some  time ;  after  which  he  re- 
turns to  business,  and  finally  terminates  the  day  with  the  ac« 
customed  acts  of  devotion* 

fittch  is  the  ordinary  tenor  of  the  Cardinal's  life,  plain* 
ase&l,  and  unruffled,  and  I  doubt  much  whether  his  days 
woukL  have  flowed  so  smoothly  had  his  brother's  dcuring  at^ 
tempt  succeeded,  and  placed  him  on  the  steps  pf  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  Di8a[^intment  or  failure  in  this  enter* 
prize  oan  therefore  scarce  be  considered  by  him  as  a  misfor- 
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ston  of  Rome^  and  of  the  consequeooes  of  their 
invasion.     On  the  first  of  these  topics  little  need 


tune;  especially  as  the  dignities  which  he  enjoyed  in  yaiioas 
cQuntrieSy  and  the  pensions  which  he  received  from  the 
Bourbon  princes,  not  only  raised  him  above  want,  but  en- 
abled him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  title  and  family  wilii 
sufficient  splendor.  Some  pretend  that  his  income  amounted 
to  forty,  but  others  more  moderate  calculate  it  at  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a-year ;  a  sum  fully  adequate,  particularly 
in  Italy,  to  all  the  purposes  of  episcopal  charity  and  of 
princely  magnificence.  But  the  consequences  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  revolution  which  has  cost  the  human  species 
BO  many  tears,  and  so  much  blood,  reached  the  venerable 
(durdinal,  drove  him  from  his  See,  stript  him  at  once  of  his 
^ok.inccMiie,  and  sent  him  in  his  old  age  a  needy  wanderer, 
to  seek  for  refuge  in  Austria,  in  Corfu,  and  in  Sicily.  He  re- 
lates his  adventures  during  this  distressing  period  with  satis- 
faction, and  enlarges  upon  them  as  a  favorite  topic  of  con- 
versation* In  this  state  of  exile  and  dejection  he  was  sud- 
denly relieved  by  the  well-tiined  but  unexpected  generosity, 
of  his  illustrious  relation,  our  gracious  Sovereign.  George 
the  Third  accustomed  to  deeds  of  benevolence,  distinguishes 
every  month  of  his  honorable  life  by  some  act  of  generosity. 
But  never  did  he  confer  a  benefit  with  better  grace,  or  place 
it  to  more  advantage.  A  pension  of  foiir  thousand  pounds 
a*year,  paid  in  advance,  relieved  the  Cardinal  from  the  pros- 
pect of  present  want,  and  placed  him  above  the  reach  of 
future  distress.  The  nation,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  ap- 
plauded the  generosity  of  its  sovereign,  while  I  can  assure 
the  public,  that  the  Cardinal  feels  and  expresses  the  most 
grateful  acknowledgment,  and  glories  in  owing  to  his  coun- 
try only  his  present  comfort  and  independence.  He  is,  as  is 
well  known,  the  last  of  the  illustrious  line  of  the  Stuarts, 
which,  elevated  in  all  its  branohesi  and  peculiarly  unfortunate 
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be  said;  the  pablic  papers  have  giyen  varioas 
details,  and  where  they  are  silent^  there  are  ac* 
counts  in  every  body's  hands  that  make  up  the 
deficiency.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  beha- 
viour of  the  soldiery  and  subalterns  was  in  general 
civil  and  orderly,  but  that  of  the  generals  and 
their  immediate  dependents  in  the  highest  degree 
insolent  and  rapacious.  For  this  assertion,  we  have 
the  best  authority,  that  of  the  army  itself^  ex- 
pressed^  first,  in  a  representation  to  Massma^  tbea^ 
commander,  and  next  in  an  address  to  the  citosens 
of  Rome^  published  the  S3d  and  24th  February, 
1798. 

With   regard  to  the  public  plunder  of  the 
churches  and  pontifical  palaces,  as  also  of  some 


in  some>  has  never  sunk  either  into  meanness  or  contempt, 
and  will  terminate  ere  long  its  chequered  career  in  religious 
dignity  andrirtubus  resignation*. 

*  The  Cardinal's  defects  are  those  of  his  rank  and  age : 
fond  of  the  ancient  glories  of  his  family,  he  dehghts  in  the 
sound  of  royalty,  and  is  offended  if  the  title  of  royal  kighneis 
he  not  frequently  used  by  those  who  speak  to  him ;  a  title 
which,  as  grandson  to  a  king  of  Great  Britain,  he  perhaps, 
has  a  right  to  claim.  Prince  Augustus,  while  at  Rome^  fre- 
quently visited  the  Cardinal,  and  with  that  delicate  politeness 
which  distinguishes  the  present  race  of  British  princes,  gra- 
tified his  eminence's  ear  with  Uie  frequent  introduction  of  the 
favorite  epithet.  Some  unrelenting  revolutionists  may  per- 
haps condemn  this  piece  of  innocent  flattery,  but  men  of 
feeling  and  men  of  the  world  will  unite  in  applauding  it. 
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private  botts^,  many  of  the  masterpieces  in  sta- 
tuary and  painting  were  sent  to  Paris^  a  valaable 
coUectioQ  of  gold  medals  dispersed,  several  ines^ 
timable  manuscripts  purloined,  and  without  doubt 
much  miscbief  done  in  every  respect.     But  when 
tbe  reader  recollects  that  there  are  sixty  thousand 
ancient  statues  in  Rome,  that  of  most  of  the  mafh- 
terpieces  in  painting  that  have  been  carried  away, 
thare  are  mosaic  copies  superior  in  coloring  and 
doaration  to  the  originals ;  nay,  that  the  first  of 
paintings,  those  which  form  the  very  school  of  the 
art  itself,  are  imprest  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatioan, 
and  may  indeed  be  disfigured  but  cannot  be  re-- 
moved ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  models  of  modern 
skill  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity  stand  yet 
untouched,  he  will  agree  with  me  that  so  far  the 
evil  is  neither  very  great  nor  irreparable.     Rome 
is  still  the  seat  of  the  arts ;  and  the  painter,  tbe 
sculptor,  the  architect,  must  frequent  its  schools^ 
.  if  they  wish  to  attain  perfection  and  aim  at  any 
reputation.     I  mean  not  to  excuse,  much  less  de- 
fend^ the  atrocious  deed  of  the  French  government 
or  the  conduct  of  its  generals.    How  far  such  acts 
of  plunder  are  justifiable  even  in  a  legitimate  war^ 
carried  on  according  to  the  lenient  maxims  of  mo- 
dern times,  I  know  not ;  but  neither  Louis  XIV. 
nor  Louis  XV.  thus  pillaged  the  libraries^  galleries, 
or  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
the  allurement  which  the  works  of  Vandyke  and 
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Rubens  held  out  to  them,  particnlarl  j  at  Brassols 
and  Antwerp.  Nor  did  Frederic  of  Prassia,  though 
passionately  fond  of  pictures,  and  not  easily  con- 
trolled by  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity, 
take  from  the  gallery  of  Dresden  one  painting,  not 
even  the  Nbtte^  of  Correggio^  notwithstanding  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  masterpiece.     But 
the  war  which  the  French  waged  on  Rome  (I  may 
add,  on  Venice^  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  &c.  &c.) 
was  an  unprovoked  attack,  a  speculation  of  rapa* 
city,  an  act  of  wanton  violence,  an  abuse  of  con-^ 
fidence,  and  a  cowardly  stratagem,  where  every 
means  had  been  employed  first  to  deceive,  and 
then  overturn  an  unsuspecting  and,  as  they  them- 
selves at  their  first  entrance  into  Rome  called  it, 
a  friendly  government.    In  sm^h  a  ruffian  aggres- 
sion, for  it  merits  not  the  appellation  of  war,  every 
subsequent  deed  of  rapacity  is  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  every  life  sacrificed  to  usnrpa* 
tion  is  a  murder. 

The  example  of  the  Romans  has,  I  know,  been 
adduced  in  justification  or  at  least  in  extenuation 
of  this  national  felony.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Romans  did  not  take  one  statue  from  the 
Greeks  during  the  first  war,  nor  even  the  second, 
till  the  Etolians  and  their  allies  brought  down 


*  Night. 
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qpon  themselves  a  relnctant  aod  lojDg^saspended 
cbastisemeDt.  In  the  next  place,  this  high-minded 
and  generous  people  never  by  public  authority 
compelled  the  Greeks  to  surrender  the  master- 
pieces that  adorned  their  cities ;  they  never  entered 
as  friends  and  acted  as  enemies;  they  never  em- 
ployed, cunning  and  intrigue,  to  deceive  their  ene- 
mies>  but  open  declaration  to  caution  them,  and 
power  and  wisdom  to  subdue  them.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth^  was  a  signal  act  of  vengeance 
justifiable  by  the  laws  of  war  as  then  admitted ; 


*  That  very  Mummius,  who  destroyed  Corinth,  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  or  near  the  site  of  that  city,  erected 
a  brass  statue  to  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  embellishment  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Ia 
fiicty  the  Romans  were  so  far  from  depriving  the  cities  which 
fell  under  their  power  of  their  statues  and  public  ornaments, 
that  they  even  restored  to  the  owners  those  which  had  been 
carried  away.  Thus  when  Scipio  took  and  destroyed  Car- 
thage, he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  cities  the  various  articles, 
and  particularly  the  statues  and  paintings,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians, a  cruel  pilfering  people,  had  deprived  them  of.  He 
exleaded  this  benefit  not  to  Italy  only,  as  that  was  just  and 
natural,  but  even  to  Africa,  and  directed  that  every  com- 
munity should  be  allowed  to  resume  all  the  articles  of  public 
property  which  it  could  identify. — Liv.  Supp,  li.  50, 

We  find  moreover,  that  so  late  as  the  era  of  Pliny,  when 
Greece  had  felt  not  the  resentment  of  SyUa  only,  but  the 
madness  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the  different  cities 
were  in  possession  of  several  of  the  masterpieces  which  had 
distinguished  them  at  an  earlier  period. — Plin,  NaU  Hist, 
lib,  xzxiv.  &  XXXV. 
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but  yet  it  was  more  tlie  act  of  the  geoevsilthatt.Dfi 
the  Roman  people^  and  not  altbgetber  sa«ctioiied. 
by  the  senate*.  When  the  Romans  beicame  cor- 
nipty  their  praetors  and  pro-consals  were  often 
personally  unjnst ;  bnt  never  was  such  pillagie  pnb^ 
licly  antborised  till  the  maxims  of  Roman  jvs^ee. 
were  liieglected^  and  the  miyesty  of  public  role  .wAa* 
abased  and'tdrned  into  an^  instrnment  of  tyraonyv 
by  the  emperors.  The  French  since  the  revolution 
have  indeed  often  compared  themselves  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  re^tmbhince  is  only  in  vi<ierheria 
indeed  they  surpassed  the  original  *(*•  : 

But  to  come'to  the  consequences  of  the  Freacb 
invasion ;  the  evil  here  is  of  very  different,  and 
indeed  of  very  alarn!iing  magnitude.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  separated  the  opulent  city  and 
territory  of  Bologna^  and  almost  all  the  Adriatic 
ooast  from  the  Roman  state^thus  retrenching  near 
one-haif  oi  its  income,  and  one-^hird  of  its  poyu* 
lation ;  a  defalcation  which  must  considerably  afiect 
the  dignity  and  resources  of  the  capital,  and  con 
sequently  reduce  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  next  place,  by  the  enormous  contributions 


*  Gieero  luntB  censure  of  this  act  of  severity,— i-X>e 
Off.i.  n. 

t  Nero,  it  is  true,  took  Jive  hundred  statues  from  Greece 
in  the  course  of  his  reign  (fourteen  years).  The  French'  iock 
twice  as  many  from  Italy  in  one  year. 

VOL.  HI.  '  R 
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whirii  thtsj  npsed^  tfasy  amskdated  the  credit^  ani 
avfallowed  up  tbe  incotDe  of  the  state,  burtheiMd. 
the  rich  with  iukt,  mA  deprived  the  pom  of  ohm 
ploymeiit.  The  faU  (yf  puMie  ciedife  oocasioiBed  tbc» 
rain  of  the  greater  p«.rt  of  the  hospital^i  school 
and  eharildbte  establithmentsf,  wbieh^  generally 
qMaking^  derived  their  income  from  the  apostoUcal 
eKobeqoer.'  However  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  indastry  of  the  inbsintants,  aided  hy  ihe  exe^ 
tions  of  gonreminent^  ^aig^  petbaps  repair  evem 
this  evil ;  and  it  is*  said  that  Cardinal  Ruffb^  by  aa 
improved  system  of  finance,  by  tb^  sar{^n:ession  q£ 
i^enptioos,  and  by  a  move  eqaal  distrftution  of 
Imrtbeas,  has  already  made  a  retj  considerable 
progrces  towards  that  desirable  object, 

Bot  anotbev  and  greater  evil  still  remains.  A 
secret  and>  it  ia  nnich  to  be  feared,  a  well-foanded 
anspidai^  exists  that  the  Frend*  bare  elber  a&d^ 
if  poesiUe,  far  mere  mischaevons  destgiis  in  eon^ 
teflqplation  than  any  tbey  have  hitherto  attempted 
to  execute ;  and  so  deep  is  the  policy  and  so  great 
the  in&ieiice  of  the  Firal  Consnl,  that  the  sneotts 
of  bis  projects,  whatever  they  may  be,  ia  scmrtely 
problematical.  In  snch  circumstances,  when  the 
last  years  have  been  all  calamity,  and  the  future 
are  all  OBeerlaFnty,  there  can  be  no  energy,  no 
decision,  and  little  dignity  in  public  administration. 
To  what  purpose,  it  will  be  said,  are  ameliorations 
in  a  system  not  destined  to  hwt?  w  regulatioDS 
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ijUdHly  M  hS  BktbgawA}  tvhj  drnameiit  i  city 
Wbidh  iMy  be  {Aimdered  agfttn  n^xt  year?  whf 
tepait  anient  motidti^nte  to  be  again  didfignred  by 
tt  bjafbarktl  soldiery?  ot  why  diecoter  and  restov^ 
ritaftidft  to  lse§  tbetfi  borne  away  by  onr  enemies? 
While  8d(5b  ate  the  fearsl  of  govern  tBcnt,  indtTtdiiali 
e&iinot  ktdidge  lfa«m«^ke8  iiy  mdch  secarity.  Why 
dtfi^bi'Me  a-  ^rofessiofif^  one  tufay  say,  from  which  I 
ittay  pif^Ekeps  Aetive  no  adequate  provision  ?  why, 
fUSfti  antothefy  bnitd  a  house  iti  a  city  open  to  a 
«^tirkl  ^tuuk  f  The)  nobles  partake^  as  may  weH 
h^  dtippo^d,  the  g€atfh\  a^ehension ;  dnd  while 
6ti  the  o«V6  side  they  are  obliged  to  sell  the  raloaUe 
fiMiiettre  of  &eif  cabinets^  afid  galleries  to  niedt 
the  eiSgMcies  6{  At  moment^  oti  the  other  faaflNl 
they  haY^  no  meaM  to  feplace  th^m^  nor  indeed 
tMt  they  haT6  amy  inclination  to  amass  witb  great 
dMiMUy  arid  espenfse  objects  to  alhnre  and  grafeifj' 
fSfeigh  rdpaeity.  Th6  Freneh  therefore  have  ds^ 
piAved  ftome  of  its  credtf^  its  resources,  its  digaity, 
«tld  its  independeiMe  $  they  bate  fobbed  it  of  aoH 
dMC  eottstitilt^  the  prosperity  and  security  of  a 
ftttife^  and  have  thus  caused  it  more  real  and  per^ 
ittaneM  injtiry  thaA  the  predatory  attacks  of  Ofen*^ 
8^^  atid  Bonrbod,  ^  the  imnsieait  fttry  of  Odoaeer 
and  Totila. 

The  Chluts  havei  indeed,  ait  all  times  beem  the 
btttie  6f  p«Mi6  Mdty,  aftd  the  torment  of  the 
liiiMaii^  flfptt^iAsij  in  aAcieM  times,  restless^  hM, 
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and  ferocions,  they  intaded  and  ravaged  Italy^ 
Chreece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Tamed  by  the  power 
and  civilized  by  the  arts  of  Rome  they  slumbered 
for  a  few  centuries^  till  they  were  conqaered  and 
barbarized  again,  first  by  the  Franks  and  then  by 
the  Normans,  when  they  arose  with  redouble^  im- 
petnosity  to  disturb  the  neighboring  states^  and  to 
convnlse  all  Enrope  with  an  uninterrupted  succes* 
sion  of  ambitious  projects,  plundering  excursions^ 
and  unprovoked  attacks.  One  contolatdry  reflee* 
tion  is  suggested  by  the  history  of  this  tutbulent 
rieice,  and  upon  its  solidity  we  must  for  the  present 
re6t  all  hopes  of  liberty  and  indiepeodence  in 
Europe.  It  is  this,  that  whilei  the  ^rdor;  the 
impetuosity,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Frencli.  have 
almost  constantly  given  them  the  advantage  ^n  the 
beginning,  the  insolence  and  frivolity,  apparently 
inseparable  from  the  national  charaMer,  have  as 
invariably  foiled  them  in  the  end,  and  involved 
them  in  shame  and  disaster.  Their  present  leader, 
it  is  true,  is  an  Italian :  his  depth  and  perseverance 
may  perhaps  fix  for  a  time  the  volatility,  and  with 
it,  the  fate  of  the  nation  over  which  he  presides ; 
but  durability,  so  seldom  granted  io  the  wisest  of 
human  institutions,  can  never  be  annexed  to  French 
domination. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  will  be  the 
probable  fate  of  Romei?.;  Is  it. destined  to  be  a  d^ 
pendence,  or  the  capital,  of  the  Italian  republic  P/pf 
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vather  may  it  not  be  left  in  its  present  state  as  the 
destined  seat  of  the  Consnrs  nnde,  when  placed 
by  his  inflbence  in  the  papal  chair?  Rome,  if 
united  to  the  Italian  repqblic,  would  probably  in  a 
shcHt  time  become  the  ca^tal  of  all  Italy,  and  form 
as  anciently  i  a  state  of  such  power  and  magnitude 
as  might  rival  and  perhaps  humble  Flanoe  herself** 
To  raise  such  a  rival  cannot  be  the  object  of  the 
First  Consul.  To  keep  Rome  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence is  certainly  his  intention;  but  whether 
as:a  rephblic  under  the  government  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  or  as  the  pontifical  residence  of  his 
uncle,  is  still  a  matter  of  n^ere  conjecture.  The 
latter  may  be  the  most  probable  destination  of 
Rome. 

As  the  catholic  religion  is  the  most  extensive 
Christian  communion,  and  has  numerous  votaries, 
not  only  in  the  countries  where  it  is  exclusively 
established,  but  even  in  those  where  the  refbrma- 
^on. prevails,  it  is  without  dqubt  the  interest  of 
every  government,  that  the  head  of  such  a  body 
should  be  independent,  and  that  his  residence,  for 
different  motives,  should  be  regarded  as  sacred. 
Here  the  piety  of  the  catholic  and  the  prudence  of 
the  politician  must  agree.    To  this  consideratum 


*  To  realize  this  event  is  the  interest  and  ought  to  be 
the  grand  political  object  of  England,  of  Austria,  and  of 
Russia. 
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miother  maf  be  pdded«  Tb«  raiideiiw  of  tkc 
tof»ti|on  Filthier  of  CtururtiAM  ought  to  he  Ihft 
leat  of  oniverBal  chiirity  and  OBtrooblQil  poaw; 
ka  gMes  ongbl  to  i)e  opfR  to  all  aations;  and 
all  tribes  of  the  bamaa  spwies^  orfaatever  tMr 
Tiuianees  and  wan  may  be  elsewhere^  oogfat 
there  at  least  to  meet  ap  bretbrea,  and  find  the 
coaiforts  of  a  common  home.  It  would  indeed 
be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  have  one  city  thns 
exempt  from  the  destraetive  ioflnaace  of  hnmai} 
passions,  impervious  to  the  horrors  and  alarms 
of  war,  and  wholly  conseorfited  to  peace,  beneirQ* 
lence,  and  hqmanity ;  to  the  stwiy  of  religipn,  to 
the  improvement  of  science,  and  to  the  perfection 
of  art. 

CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  ap- 
proach to  Rome  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed, 
t|kat  vast  wainhabited,  and  in  many  places  onenlti* 
vvited  extent  of  coantry  that  surrpnnds  it  on  all 
sides,  and  is  called  the  Campagna.  Its  present 
state  of  desolation  is  eertainly  siagalar,  and  na* 
tnmlly  calls  for  inqniry.  Sc^ne  travellers  attrjjbvte 
It  to  the  destructive  influence  of  papal  government 
and  of  catholic  superstition  working  here  as  in  their 
vpry  foijui?,  iE(n4  with  all  tl^eir  pgrpiciou?  ^ptivitjf. 
It  must  appear  fortunate  in  the  eyes  of  snch  obw^ 


iffv^'Sy  tlw^  iyuMfli  irl^H^  #tHk«  %h»  mrtb  witb 
biHvmicii*  »q4  timt  itli»  m*  i^kb  pwtitene^  b«?« 

Aom9  iq^  ^Ipp^s  &n4  t^q^ppstn.  And  aJDgnlfirlf 
Vid^ir  ^  mM(  \m  cpn^dered  tbat  their  nwlignif^ 
i^  rep(r]0ta4  tp  t;t^e  pl^m,  w4  t1»a(  wbile  jt  «xt^49 
Dff  ope  fii^  (o  thirty  it  19  oo  |th#  other  confined 
tp  tw^XvB  Of  :8vttpw  iiiil«9 ;  thajt  they  awv^ium 
fpar^e  c«rt»«i  favpre4  i^gioiWj  aod  now  mid  jthfti 
fi<  qfi  others  app^ently  mpre  distant  frpfp  thwr 
9phisre  pf  aptiopi  and  in  ahprtp  that  th^y  nr^  9At 
fevy  r^gflar  ^pdeysst^oiotical  in  their  projj^eis ;  m 
pther^rise  they  lopst  have  reached  the  moqntainf 
pf  Albwoy  Tibur^  and  Sabim^  e^teud^  ov^ar  Um^ 
hria^  and  spreading  from  the  Tuscan  to  thq  Adi:iatii? 
Sea,  from  Sologm  to  Ihrracim,  they  nra^t  havf 
long  slApe  tamed  one  of  the  ipost  fertilp  cppptriff 
in  the  wprld  into  a  dfeary  desert.  Bnt  as  thesd 
eauses^  so  actire  in  the  Campagm^  are  perfectly  ii^ 
ffficie^  in  ei^ery  ^her  p.4rt  of  the  Rpm^n  tenir 
tpry^  and  partienlarly  at  l^efto^  An(m$$  FoWr  a«i 
iQ  aU  the  delicious  «ovirppii  pf  Bologm>  though  9a 
mnch  nnder  their  deadly  inflnence  as  Rome  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood^  the  reader  maj  be 
disposed  to  se^k  for  some  more  satisfactory  sola* 
tioa  of  the  difficolty.  To  obtain  it  we  most  go 
back  to  antiquity. 

Strabo  observes,   that  the  coasts   of  Lgiium 
were  in  some  places  unhealthy/ and  a^M;xihe«  that 
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frailly  to  the  iDftr»be8  that  border  themf^*  It  na^ 
tMrallf  ftiUows  tbkt  In  ancient  as  wcAl  as  in  modem 
^tnea  the  kir  of.  the  coast  must  not  tinjfreqni^iitly 
b^'eincicfd  tiy  sea  breezes  into  the  interior,  and  as 
libeCampaghah  sarroanded  by  monntatns  on  every 
other  side;'t6eise  vapors  may,  particiiiarly  in  the 
iealib  and*  snltry  months  of  sammer,  remain'  sns^ 
^Hded  in'  the  air^  andt  considerably  affect  its  salo- 
(Mrity.'  The  sanie  effitet  is  produced  in  the  gniph 
'6f'CoHntii  by  a  similar  cat/se  every  antnmn^  When 
tfl^  exhalations  from  the  swamps  and  miarshes  at 
lh6  month  of  the  Achebus^  are  carried  np.the 
gnlph,  and  being  confined  by  the  high  hills  and 
moentains  that  border  it,  hang  brooding  over  the 
sea  and  neighboring  shore,  and  oftentimes  rise  so 
high  as  to  render  Corinth  itself,  thongh  seated'  on 
an  emini^iice,  for  some  months  almost  nninhajMti 
able.  To  confirm  this  conjecture,  I  need  only  ob^ 
serve,  that  several  ancient  writers,  and  among 
others  Horace,  Martial,  and  Frontinns  represent 
the  air  of  Rome  itself  as  unwholesome  during  the 
g^eat  heats;  and  at  present,  the  wind  which  blows 


*  Lib.  ▼. — Columella  indeed  seems  to  consider  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sea  as  generally  insalubrious.  **  Preestat^"  says 
he*,  **  a  mari  longo  potitts  intervallo  •quam  bren  refugissey 
quia  media  sunt  spatia  gravioris  halitus." 

**  It  is  better  to  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea^  than 
a  short  one,  because  the  atmosphere  of  the  intenrening  space 
is  unwholesome.^ 
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fiibtn  tke  coa9l»  io  Mtmtter,  p&vi^dMy.^ce  the 
forests  ^at  fennef»ly  cdift^i^  'lh«nr>' bam ^  been 
thinned  by  the  kite  Pope,  is  consididred  as  peeii* 
liarly  noxious*. .  A  marshy  soil,  under  the.  infln- 
ence  of  a  warqi  sun,  must  naturally  ^mit  gross 
exhalations,  abd  the  -more  sereM^lbe-sky,  the 
more  pernmnent  and  destructive  must  be  their 
influence, 

'  We  must  reeoilect  at  the  ssmte^time,  that'tM 
CrnnpagmiBiiOt  the  only  unhealthy  trsM  in  Itaiyi 
that  Etruria  has  its  maremnue^  and  that  its  cdiMi 
were  never  remarkable  for  salubrity.  ^^  Eit  sane^ 
says  the  younger  Pliny,  ^^  grams  et  pestHms  era 


*  Agaes,  intermittiDg  ferers,  and  phthisical'  symptoms 
were  common  in  Rome  andently  as  well  as  now,  aoeordiBg 
to  Asclepiades,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  and  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  confirms  his  report. 
'  Of  the  insalubrity  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Some,  we  have-  a  striking  insteneef  in  ColumeUa,  who,  speak* 
ing  of  Regulus,  says — Nam  Pupiniee  pestilentit  simul  et  ezilis 
agricultorem  fuisse  eum  loquuntur  historise  f.  Now  this  tract 
gave  its  name  to  the  Tribus  Pupinia,  and  was  only  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant  from  Rome  towards  Tusculnm,    - 

The  Vatican  valley ,  now  called  Val  d^  Inferno,  and  an-^ 
ciently  Vallii  Infera  (the  lower  valley ),  was  formerly,  as  it  is 
at  present,  though  close  to  the  city,  deserted  because  un- 
healthy.*— ^ee  Toe.  Hiit.  n.  93. 

t  For  history  informs  us  that  he  was  a  cultivator  of  land 
in  the  Pupinian  district,  which  is  at  once  infectious  and 
barren. 
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Tmommy  qm  per  littm  tMoiiiiwr^r  RutUint 
odoArmt  thi»  obserTtttion  whao  be  describes  Grw^ 
viMur  aad  (km. 

Inde  Grayiscarom  fastigia  rara  videmus 
Qnas  premitffisliv8B  stepe  pahidb  odor  •  •  • 
deniiiiiwi  Mi!ki«t8»  wdlo  cufftDde  nm(»» 
£tde8olat»m«xuafBedaCos9t  •  ,  •  • 

JRttdZ.  Iter.  It6.i.  oer.  281^ 

SnViw^  apeaking  of  another  towo  on  the  same 
fOM^  allides  to  ito  fomdabrity  prodncid  by  the 
iMie  cawe. 

•  J.  #  •  obsesssB  campo  squalente  Fregellaet* 

Xi6.  Tiii.  475. 

Even  in  England,  where  the  summer  heat  is  so 
9M)4erate,  and  of  sn<:h  short  dorationi  and  where 
the  wkid  blows  strong  from  one  point  or  other 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  fens,  marshes, 
and  low  lands  in  £s$e;i^  Cambridgeahire,  and 
liiMylnafail^  difliise  their  inflnence  wide  ^loogh 


*  L.  T.  I^j$,<^TIi6  f^oaat  of  Tusewiy*  wbiob  nxtaiidift 
a}ong  tbe  «^-^ore»  ia  unvh^l^ome  and  uifi^otJOHS. 

t  Gfavisen's  meanly  roofs  we  fiexid«scry» 

By  fetid  air  from  stagnant  swfunps  aMoy'd  « ..  • 
And  soon  th'  unhealthy  ruins  met  our  eye    . 
Of  Co«m  long  d«Berted  upd  destK^'d^ 

X  Fregell«»  circled  by  a  filthy  swamp.         .     . 


^\kmt9^  FfmAma  md  yd^M^  ««ltad  bwe  not 
ji^  bfieQ  flj)fe  to  pwrifythe  mr  of  4be  firniry  iilwdff 
of  Zealiiiid* 

Fiwn  tfa^e  iQb^rwtieiis  I  aoi  indJMd  to  iftfar, 

»Qm  Imiltby  tbw  it  is  at  pmsent*  I  a<iiDit»  bira^* 
j^m^,  ftbat  cqUiTnl^iw  and  popvlatiw  migki  tb«i 
Jisiav^  4C0D»tiract§icl  tbe  eomts  ^bore  meotioMdi 
and  I  mast  observe  alw^  thM  at  a  very  ramote 
period  tbose  causes  did  npt  pierbaps  exist,  and  tint 
many  poftjionj^  pf  land,  now  inarfibofs  IQ%ht  then 
h^ve  been  covered  with  the  sea,  as  the  flatness  of 
tbe  coast  and  the  consequent  sbaUowpes^  of  the 
water  must  have  been  considerably  increased  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  perpetual  depositions  of  the 
Iiber.  The  population  of  this  territory  seems  to 
have  been  ^eatest  during  the  infancy  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  whose  energies  were  first  displayed 
in  contests  within  her  immediate  vicinity,  and  al« 
most  m  tight  of  the  Capitol. 

Not  to  mention  Gabii,  Fidena^  Cottatittm,  &e., 
Pliny  enumerates  more  than  fifty  nations  inhabit- 
ing Latium  at  the  same  time;  and  what  must 
appear  more  extraordinary,  places  thirtyw4;kree 
towns  withm  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Pomptine 
ijMrsUep.  Tb^SiB  town^,  like  the  cities*  mefltlpned 
in  the  Scripture  during  the  time  of  Abraham,  were 
probably  littte  BWr^  tbw  wur  wdiowy  villages. 
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But  whatever  tliey  werey  the  fifty  nations  and  the 
thirty^bree  cities  had  disappeared,  and  scarcely  left 
any  tratse  behind.«^Ita/  eat  antiqno  Latio  liii  po- 
pnli  interiere  sine  vestigUs*.  Among  these  tribes 
^nin^y  ennmevaites  the  Aibms^  the  Fidenmes,  the 
iOwidam;  and  indeed  of  the  depopoktion  of  the 
^€ampagm  daring  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
iRdinan  prosperity,  we  have  sufficient  and  nnqoes^ 
ddsable  evidence.  Horace,  to  give  a  fnll  idea  of 
:« lonely  deserted  spot,  says, 

'  Gabiis  desertior  atque, 

*i     *     '   Rdesis  vicusf  —  Lib.  i.  epist.  xi.  7. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Fidence  was  five,  Gabii 
ten  miles  from  Romet.  Propertins  expresses  the 
solitude  of  Gabii  in  a  very  concise  but  emphatical 
ipanner. 

£t  qui  Dime  nuUi,  maxima  turba  Gobi  §. 

Lib.  iv.  eleg.  I. 


*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  5.— -Thus^  fifty-three  nations  have  dis- 
,appeared  out  of  Latiuma  without  leaving,  a  trace  behind 
them. 

t  Emptier  than  Grabii,  and  Fidenee's  streets. 

1 1  It  is  probable,  that  jyott  of  the  persons  killed  by  the 
fall  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidena  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
.were  Romans,  who  flocked  from  the  capital  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  neighboring  village  or  rather  suburb.— roc.  Ann* 
lib*  b.  cap.  63. 

^  And  6abii|  crowded  then,  deserted  now. . 
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.  Straboy  who  lived  in  the  time  of*  Tibertiis^  re^ 
]ure8ent8  the  cities  of  Ardea  and  Laurentum  bm 
having  bera  destroyed  by  the  Satnn^esy  and  still  in 
rains  in  his  time.  To  these  he  adds  many  others, 
snch  as  laoimum,  CoUatiaj  Ant&mw^  Fregelite^y 
&c.  which  he  says  had  dwindled  into  villages;  a^ 
that  the  central  regions  of  Italy,  and  Latium  its^U; 
do  not  appear  to  have  abounded  with  popnlatioii^ 
even  during  that  prosperous  period.  That  O^, 
though  the  seaport  of  Rome,  should  lose  almost 
all  its  inhabitants,  when  the  capital  was  on  the 
decline,  must  appear  very  natural,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  air  was  infected  by  the  neighboring^ 
marshes  and  the  harbor  nearly  choked  up  with 
sand*  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  beau* 
tiful  description  of  Lucan,  who,  as  a  poet,  affects 
to  foretel  at  the  battle  of  PharsaUa^  the  desolation 
which  he  himself  witnessed'f*.   Jn venal  represents 

•  Strabo,  lib.  v. 

t  Gentes  Mars  iste  futuras 

Obruety  et  populos  eevi  venientis  in  orbem 
Erepto  natsile  feret.    Tunc  omne  Latinum 
Fabula  nomen  erit :  Grabios^  Veiosque,  Coramque 
Pulyere  vix  tsetse  potenint  monstrare  ruinae; 
Albanosque  Lares,  Laurentinosque  penates 
Rus  yacuum,  quod  non  habitet,  nisi  nocte  coacta 
Invitus.  Lucan f  lib,  vii.  389. 

How  shall  this  day  the  peopled  earth  deface. 

Prevent  mankind,  and  rob  the  growing  race ! 

Soon 
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tbd  P<MS^i;ie  m^fthe^^  hb  i^  n^i^fytMle  of  tVibbers, 
Md  upM'kd  of*  gdards  cwiploy^  fot  the  prcrtteddtt 
off  trat^lkra  ^.  I  D6ed  not  ttpe^i  trhut  I  hate  f  tf^ 
Itffed  elseu^here,  thftt  Cieero  mentions  ani  Atfdtek 
made  «pon  a  friend  of  hit  at  thcf  fdot  of  Mduftt 
AMfMUSi  tfaAt  ttve  FStf  ^j!)i|»f^  wa?  Iitred  with  t6mh^ 
and  matiaoieieiiita  from  the  very  vralb  of  tb^  dty  t^ 
the  iie^bboiiidod  of  Alba;  tlm  the  o(her  tdadti 
were  by  no  means  void  6f  stieli  gldottry  diecora^ 
doM ;  fiind  that  amidst  this  crotrd  of  nifdndtiieit.ts' 
Utile  Mottn  trto  left  for  habitable  mansidM. 

Fiwki  all  these  circnMStanreee  I  should  be  leif 
to  smpeet  that  the  popnktion  of  the  Campagna 
was  not  very  gTc^t  even  iti  the  tfflre  of  Aogtrsftas 
and  of  Trajan ;  an^  if  this  shoald  really  have  beetir 
the  case,  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  method  df  dc- 
contYting  for  a  defidency  s^  esttraofdlnaTy  iti  the 
neighborfaooti  df  such  an  immense  eapital  olhef 
tbaa  t\»  uawholesomenegs  of  the  air«  That  there 
were  anciently  a  very  great  number  of  villas  rising 
in  every  part  of  this  region  I  admit,  bnt  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  country  houses  cannot  be  adduced  a(s  a 
proof  of  its  geoerat  salubrity^  because  (nany  oftliem 


Soon  shall  the  greatness  oi  the  Roman  ndme 
To  unbelieving  ears  be  told  by  fame. 
Low  shall  the  mighty  Latian  tow'rs  be  laid, 
And  Tvimt  mmm  wm  AUmib  mowHaitf's'bea^ 


Rome. 


'Sat.iii.307. 
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«we  «M»ted  in  pkMM  aiiaMmlMlged  ef en  ttMSn  io 
be  nowkelesoBie^  add  were  moreover  d^Bigned  for 
temporary  aeooumodatiODy  and  as  occasiooat  re^ 
treala  in  winter,  ipring,  and  tbe  hepmitig  of  stim^ 
iser,  seftKHia  when  the  whole  Campagna  is  perfectly 
MkibrioQs.  Tiie  Laarem  or  Laurentine  vitta  of 
PKtty  eeemsto  have  been  of  thie  descfriptioti,  at  we^ 
owf  terf  fairly  infev  from  the  many  precatrtiMa 
taken  to  eateh  every  gleMi  of  sansbine^  and  totst-^ 
elnde  all  die  oeoler  winds.  He  sfieaks  also  of  4he 
eonvenienee  of  oiie  partictilar  apartment^  espeetatty 
dttfiag  f^Ssturm&a^  tbat  iS|  in  December. 

As  for  the  caltivation  of  this  territory,  a  very 
considerable  part  was  anciently  as  it  is  now,  en- 
tirely given  ftp  to  pastorage.  Socfa  in  particnlar 
was  the  territory  of  Laurentum^  multigregiss  mium^ 
vmUa  iU  efu&mum^  bmmqm  atnunta^f  says  Pliny  iIm 
youngerjt  when  describing  his  viMa  near  Lmrentnm;: 
be  also  ia  tbe  same  epistle  alludes  to  the  woods 
whieb  covered  the  eoatts^  and  extaided  in  vnriooa 
direetfoae  atoand  his  home.  M>dd  occurrenHbfts 
sihis  ^ia  coarctatur^  modo  latissimis  pratis  diffmdi- 
tm  ^patescit'jf fWt,hi»  expressions  when  describing 


*  Plin«  ii«  Epist.  17.*~Many  flocks  of  sheep  were  thereji 
many  droveg  of  hocses,  and  of  oxen. 

t  Sonotimes  the  road  is  confined  by  woods  thai  meet 
eafih  other,  sometiaies  it  spreads  over  meadows  of  wide 
extent. 
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tbe  wlty  to  it,  Suggermt,  adds  be^  ^tfuit  Ugnm 
pr(krima  ^Uv(B*.  Such  is  precisely  the  present  ap«' 
pearance  of  the  coast  from  Ostia  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Circe,  a  vast  extent  of  plain  covered  in 
many  places  with  fbrestSi  and  in  others  expanding: 
into  wide  meadows  a^d  pastqrea.  Mnch  does!  not 
a^em  to  haire  been  anqiently,  noder  corn^  as  im-f 
meni^e  supplies  were  regularly  conveyed  to  Jtaam 
from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  supplies  which  the 
fertility  of  the  plains  of  Latium  and  Etruria,  i£ 
called  forth  by  the  arts  of  cqltivaticm,  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary^^-.    At  present  several  extea»« 


. .   *  The  neighboring  woods  supply  abundance  of  timber. 

t  We  find  in  ancient  historians  frequent  mention  made  of 
years  of  scarcity  at  Rome,  an  evil  which  could  not  have  oc- 
curred so  frequently,  if  Italy  had  been  as  well  cultivated  an^ 
ciently  as  it  is  at  presoit.  *  Ilius  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
republic  we  find  Rome  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  corn,  as  in  the  year  U.  C.  301,  again  in  the  year  314 
and  943;  I  am  aware  that  the  scarcity  on  both'fhese  occa- 
sions is  ascribed  by  the  historian  to  other  causes  than  the 
sterility ^f  the  soil;  such  as  the  dissensions  that  occupied 
the  minds  and  time  of  the  people,  and  the  harangues  of  the 
tribunes  that  captivated  and  rivetted  them  to  the  forum. 
But  this  cause  of  neglect  must  be  confined  to  citizens,  or  at 
least  to  freemen,  and  they  were  only  a  part,  or  rather  the 
masters  of  the  cultivators,  who  were  in  general  slaves  or 
bonds-men.  But  the  same  scarcity  returned  more  frequently, 
without  the  same  or  any  similar  cause,  under  the  Emperors, 
twice  during  the  reign  of  Tiberins,  as  often  under  ClaudiuSa 
d:c,  &c.  A  similar  evil  is  seldom  heard  of  in  Rome  in  mo- 
dern times,  though  its  population  exceeds  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  souls. 
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sive  tracts  are  cultivated^  particularly  on  the*  left  of 
the  Via  Tiburtma^  and  of  the  Via  Appia,  in  tbe 
Pomptine  marshes.  Tbe  fields  in  the  immediate 
neigh  bortiood  of  Rome^  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber y  excepting  however  the  gardens  that  lie  bo- 
tireen  that  river  and  the  Monte  Mario,  are  used 
as  meadows^  and  produce  great  quantities  of  the 
finest  hay.  It  is  indeed  a  grievous  mistake  arising 
partly  from  inattention  and  partly  from  prgudice, 
to  imagine  that  the  Campagna,  because  uninha*^ 
bited^  is  therefore  totally  neglected  and  unproduc- 
tive. At  stated  periods  the  population  of  the 
neighboring  towns  is  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
and  the  yearly  produce,  if  I  may  believe  the  as- 
surance of  a  very  intelligent  Scotch  gentleman, 
who  had  passed  twenty  years  at  Rome,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  tbe  capital 
and  the  country  around,  was  upon  an  averafge  va- 
lued at  two  pounds  per  acre.  Such  a  produce 
seems  to  imply  no  small  attention  to  cultivation, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in  some  parts, 
the  soil  neither  is  nor  probably  ever  was  very  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Such  at  least  is  tbe 
opinion  of  a  very  candid,  learned,  and  worthy  au- 
thor, who  viewed  it  without  prejudice,  and  exa- 
mined it  with  scientific  minuteness.  His  words 
are — *^  I  will  boldly  affirm,  that  the  most  striking 
parts,  the  whole  plain  between  Rome  and  Tivoli, 
and  the  Pomptine  marshes^  never  were  or  could 

VOL.  III.  s 
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be  in  a  aiudi  belter  state  than  at  present.  I  have 
walked  over  in  abootiqg  great  part  of  the  plain 
between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  and  the  soil,  wbiob 
conatsts  of  a  deep  white  chrystallized  sand,  gene- 
rally covered  with  a  coat  of  black  sand  not  half  an 
inch,  and  bftener  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
evidently  proves  that  it  never  could  be  in  a  state 
of  ordinary  cultivation.  Immense  expense  may 
have  carried  soil  to  some  spot^  to  make  gardens; 
but  even  that  adventitious  fertility  could  not  be  of 
long  duration,  it  would  soon  disappear  throogh 
the  hungry  unconnected  sand  beneath  *.'' 

Whether  any,  or  if  any,  what  degree  of  blame 
may  attach  to  the  papal  government,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  because  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover 
what  right  the  sovereign*,  has  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  individual  property,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  private  estates.  That  the  Roman  go- 
vernment and  nobility  have  hitherto,  like  most 
continental  governments  and  nobles,  paid  little 
attention  to  agriculture  is  I  believe  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  that  the  system  of  corn  laws  esta- 
blished  in  the  papal  territory  was  impolitic  and 
pernicious,  is  equally  acknowledged  on  all  sides ; 
but  the  last  of  these  defects  has  been  removed  by 
the  fecent  suppression  of  all  the  ancient  regula- 


*  Theory  of  the  Earth,  by  Philip  Howard,  £sq. 
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tions  on  this  bead,  and  by  the  iotrodnction  of  a 
new  code,  founded  npon  more  enlightened  prin* 
ciples:  while  the  former  can  only  be  remedied  by 
time,  and  by  a  very  general  revolution  in  conti<* 
nenl^l  manners  and  feelings.  The  papal  govern- 
ment is  not  indeed  in  its  nature  very  active,  and 
that  agriculture  is  not,  or  rather  has  not  hitherto 
been  one  of  its  principal  objects  is  undeniable ;  a 
defect  which  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  few  ter- 
ritories are  better  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  and  the 
variety  of  the  soil,  of  the  profound  peace  which 
the  character  of  the  Pontiff  generally  ensures  to 
his  subjects,  and  of  the  site  of  the  country  itself, 
in  the  very  centre  of  Italy,  commanding  two 
seas,  and  affording  all  the  means  of  easy  expor- 
tation *. 


*  Non  dine  caus4  dii  hominesque  hunc  urbi  coDdendts  lo- 
cum elegeruDty  saluberrimos  colles,  flumen  opportunum,  quo 
.  ex  Mediterraoeis  locis  fniges  devehantur^  quo  maritimi  com- 

meatus  accipiantur ;  mare  vicinum  ad  commoditates 

regionum  Italiae  medium^  ad  iticrementum  urbis  natum  unice 
locum. — Tit,  Liv.  lib.  v.  54. 

*^  Gods  and  men,  not  without  reason,  selected  this  spot 
for  the  building  of  the  city;  hills  remarkable  for  salubrity, 
a  river,  convenient  for  carrying  down  com  from  the  Medi- 
terranean districts,  and  for  receiving  imports  by  sea.    The 

sea  near  enough  for  all  purposes  of  convenience 

a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  countries  of  Italy,  and  singularly 
adapted  to  the  increase  and  advancement  of  the  city. 
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A  spirit  of  improvement  is  at  present  gone 
abroad  in  the  varioas  states  of  Italy,  and  as  it^has 
reached  Rome  in  its  progress,  it  is  to  be  boped 
that  its  inflnence  will  be  active  and  efficient.^  Chif . 
means  of  amelioration  the  anWority  of  govern- 
ment might  without  any  difficulty  introduce  into 
the  CawpagnUj  by  planting  the  road  sides,  and 
increasing  the  growth  of  the  forests  along  the 
shore,  and  by  giving  premiums  and  every  other 
possible  encouragement  to  that  particular  branch 
of  agriculture.  The  multiplication  of  trees  orna- 
mental and  useful  in  most  countries,  would  be 
particularly  so  in  the  Campagna^  where  wood  only 
is  wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  and  to  shelter 
at  the  same  time  the  capital,  and  the  inland  tracts, 
from  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes  along  the 
coast*. 

The  malaria  or  unwholesomeness  of  ^he  Cam- 
pagria  is  supposed  to  commence  with  the  great 
beat  or  dog-days,  and  last  till  the  autumnal  rains 
precipitate  the  noxious  vapors,  refresh  the  earth, 
and  purify  the  atmosphere.  During  this  period* 
of  time,  that  is  during  the  space  of  two  months, 
the  country  is  deserted,  and  except  the  delightful 
retreats  of  TvooU  and  the  Alhan  Mount  placed  by 
their  elevation  above  the  reach  of  infection,  every 


*  See  Yenuti  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cawipapia, 
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villa^  casino,  and  even  abbey  and  convent  is  de- 
serfeed*  So  fi^trong  is  the  prejudice  of  the  Romans 
in.thiti  respect^  that  it  is  considered  as  dangeroos 
fxiA  almost  mortal  to  sleep  oat  of  the.  walls, 
thcHigb  perhapr  not  twenty  yards  from  the  very 
gates  of  the  city*.  It  is  certainly  reasonable 
to  allow,  that  the  natives  of  a  coantry  are  the 
best  judges  of  its  climate,  and  it  is  prudent  and 
right  that  strangers  should  follow  theiV  advice 
and  ejcample  in  guarding  against  its  ineonve* 
nienoes ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 
there  is  on  this  occasion  a  considerable  degree 
of  groundless  apprehension.  In  reality,  if  a  cold 
is  taken  in  a  rural  excursion  during  *the  hot 
months,  it  is  attributed  to  the  malaria.  E/very 
fever,  and  indeed  every  indisposition  cai:^ht  by 
travellers  who  pass  the  Potnptine  marshes^  or 
the  Cqmpagna  daring  the  summer  months,  is 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  air;  while  such 
disorders  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  heat  and  fatigue^  causes  sufficiently 
active  to  produce  fatal  distempers  in  any  clir 
mate. 

The  conclusion  which  I  am  inclined  to  draw 
from  these  observations  is,  that  the  Campagtia 
di-^Roma  may,  from  very,  obvious  causes,  be  in 


'  As  in  the  Villa  Borghese  for  instance. 
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80016  places  and  at  certain  seasons  unbealtby; 
that  adiye  cultivation,  draining,  extensive  {dan* 
tations^  and,  above  all,  an  increase  of  ^popnlation, 
nigbt  in  a  great  degree  remedy  this  insalubrity; 
bat,  tbat  it  is  nnjnst  and  nncandid  to  attribute 
to  the  Popes  an  evil  which  the  ancient  Romans 
ritber  drd  not,  or  conld  not  remove,  though 
they  might  command  and  combine  for  tbat  par- 
|K>8e  all  the  skill,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  nni« 
verse*.  If  there  be  any  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modem  Rome  in  point  of  healthiness, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  mast  Imve 
the  advantage,  as  the  site  of  the  modem  city 
is  considerably  raised  by  the  rnins ;  and  conse* 
qaently  the  inandations  of  the  Tiber  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  mischievous,  and  the  quantity  of 
stagnant  water  is    much    diminished.      In   fine^ 


..,  *The  f|.ppearance^f  tibe  few  pe«isants  that  inhabit  ihe 
Campagna  is  frightful  and  disgusting;  bloated  bellies^  dis- 
torted features,  dark  yellow  complexion,  livid  eyes  and  lips ; 
in  short  all  the  symptoms  of  dropsy,  JannBice,  and  ague, 
seem  united  in  their  persons.  But  though  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  that  the  qualities  of  the  air  have  no  share  in  the 
production  of  these  deformities,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  attri- 
bute them  in  some  ^degree  also  to  bad  water  and  bad  diet. 
The  first  of  these,  cauaea  produces  similar  a[^earances  in 
several  mountainous  countries,  particularly  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  latter  disposes  the  constitution  to  receive  with  ten- 
fold effect  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  impression  of 
noxious  exhalations. 
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whatever  ttie  air  of  Rome  may  be  for  infanU  and 
yoDth^  it  is  now  considered  as  peculiarly  favorable 
to  riper  age,  and  is  said  to  be,  as  anciently,  highly 
conducive  to  longevity. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Departure  from  Rome — Character  of  the  Romans, 
ancient  and  modem. 

At  length  the  day  fixed  for  onr  departure  ap- 
proached, and  on  the  second  of  Angnst  we  made 
a  last  visit  to  the  Forum,  the  Coliseam,  the  Pan- 
theon^ and  the  Capitol.  We  once  more  hailed  the 
genins  of  Rome  in  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter^  and 
retired  after  sunset  to  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medici  on  the  Pincian  Mount  (CdlUs  Hortulorum, 
the  hill  of  gardens).  There  we  seated  ourselves 
under  a  cluster  of  ipines  and  poplars  that  hung 
waving  over  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city^  and  as 
we  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air,  we 
reflected  upon  the  glorious  objects  we  had  seen, 
and  the  happy  hours  we  had  passed  in  this  grand 
Capital  of  the  civilized  world,  the  seat  of  taste^ 
literature,  and  magnificence.  We  were  now  about 
to  take  our  leave  for  ever  probably,  of  these  noble 
scenes,  and  felt  (and  who  would  not  have  felt  ?)  a 
considerable  degree  of  regret  at  the  reflection,  that 
we  now  beheld  the  towers  of  Rome  vanishing  in 
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darkness  for  the  last  time !  It  is  indeed  itnpossi^ 
ble  to  leave  this  city  witboot  emotion ;  jo  many 
claims  has  it  to  oor  attention ;  so  many  holds  opon 
oor  best  passions. 

As  the  traveller  paces  along  her  streets,  spa- 
cious, silent,  and  majestic,  he  feels  the  irresistible 
genius  of  the  place  working  in  his  sonl,  his  me- 
mory teems  with  recollections,  and  his  heart  swells 
with  patriotism  and  {nagnanimity ;  two  virtues  that 
seem  to  spring  from  the  very  soil,  and  flow  spoo-^ 
t^neously  from  the  climate :  so  generally  do  they 
pervade  every  period  of  Roman  history.  While 
the  great  republic,  the  parent  of  so  many  heroes 
rises  before  him,  he  looks  around  like  Camiltus  at 
tlie  hills— the  plain — the  river— for  ever  conse- 
crated by  their  fame,  and  raises  his  eyes  with  re- 
verence to  the  sky  that  seemed  to  inspire  their 
virtues.         , 

In  truth,  no  national  character  ever  appeared 
so  exalted,  rose  with  such  an  accumulation  of 
honor  from  so  many  trials,  or  retained  its  hard- 
earned  glory  for  so  long  a  period,  as  that  of  the 
Romans.  Nulla  unquam  respublica  nee  major,  nee 
sanctior,  nee  bonis  exemplis  ditiorfuit  *,  says  Titus 
Livius  t)  and  the  assertion  was  not  the  effusion  of 


*  No  republic  was  ever  either  greater,  or  more  holy^  or 
richer  in  examples  of  excellence. 
t  Praef.  ad  lib.  i. 
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DfOionai  vanity,  for  the  Romans  were  too  great  to 
be  vain,  bnt  the  result  of  well-grounded  convic- 
tion. That  deefi  sense  of  rdigion  which  distin* 
gnisbed  the  republic  from  every  other  state,  ami 
was  according  to  Cicero  one  of  the  sources  of  its 
grandeur ;  that  benevolence  which  taught  them  to 
reflpect  human  nature  in  their  enemies,  at  a  time 
when  to  slaughter  or  at  best  enslave  the  conquered, 
was  deemed  even  by  the  Greelra  tfafemselves  the 
right  of  the  victor ;  that  strict  attention  to  justice 
and  the  law  of  nations  in  proclaiming  and  carryti^ 
on  war^.;  that  contempt  or  rather  defiance  of 
danger  and  calm  perseverance  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles;  that  disinterestedness  and 
neglect  of  all  personal  indulgence,  and  above  all, 
that  manly  and  unalterable  consistency'  which  in  a 
peculiar  manner  marked  and=  supported  their  con- 
duct both  in  public  and  private  *{*:  these  were  the 
graqd  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  Roman 
character,  features  which  they  have  imprinted  on 
their  edifices,  their  writings,  their  laws,  and  their 
language,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  as  an  end- 
less claim  to  its  gratitude  and  admiration.     That 


*  Cic.  de  Off.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 

t  Maxiiue  ipse  populus  Romanus  animi  magoitudine  ex- 
cellit.  Cie^Off/u\S. 

"  The  Roman  people  principally  excels  in  magnaiiimity/' 
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each  of  these  qualities  iftaj  have  shone  forth  eonopi- 
enotisly  in  other  natioos^atid  in  tnaoy  individnals, 
most  be  admitted;  font  never  were  they  so  inti>- 
mi^ely  interivoven  with  the  wliole  ezistenoe  and 
bem^  of  an  actifve  people  either  before  or  after. 
The  Greeks^  more  lively  and  ingenious^  bnt  at  the 
same  time  changeable  and  fimtastic,  appear,  when 
compared  to  the-Rdmans,  as  children  pot  in  con^ 
trast  with  men ;  and  Virgil  has  most  pbilosopbi^ 
cally  as  well  as  poetically  strnck  off  the  characters 
of  the  two  nations,  when  to  the  acoteness  and  snb- 
tlety  of  the  Greeks  he  grants  snperiority  in  the  aits 
and  sciences,  while  to  Roman  firmness  and  wisdom 
he  consigns  the  sceptre  of  the  universe  *• 
<  To  seek  for  parallels  in  modem  history,  would 
be  a  vain  pnrsnit,  though  our  sprightly  neighbors 
are  wont  in  a  delirium  of  self^omplacency,  to  com* 
pare  themselves  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  alter^ 
nately,  and  interweave  the  virtues  of  both  these 
renowned  races,  in  the  texture  of  modern  French 
perfection.  But  while  we  give  them  in  unison 
with  the  voice  of  Europe,  much  of  the  valor  and 


•  Bxcudent  alii,  &c.    Tu  regere,  &c. 

Let  others  better  mold,  &c. 

'tis  thine  alone  .... 

To  rule  mankind. 

Dryden.Mn.  ri.  1168. 
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ingeniiity,  with  all  the  levity^  and  all  the  vanity  of 
tile  Greek9,  we  cannot  allow  them  one  spark  of 
Roman  magnanimity.  The  Roman  Ponti&  have 
occa^onally  emnlated  the  finrniesB  of  the  Consids, 
and  the  Venetians  not  onfreqnently  displayed  the 
wisdom  of  the  senate ;  while  owing  to  the  manly 
and  generous  .spirit  of  a  free  government,  the 
British  nation  may  be  allowed  to  possess  a  comi^ 
deraUe  portion  of  the  patriotism  and  intrepidity 
of  the  Roman  people. 

The  ambitkm  with  which  the  Romans  are  so 
often  charged,  cannot  with  justice  be  considered 
as  a  flaw  in  their  character,  as  no  great  nation,  or 
illnstrioos  individoal,  ever  was  or  indeed,  can  well 
be  entirely  exempt  from  that  active  passion,  that 
vioida  vis  ammiy  (energy  of  mind)  which  always 
accompanies  great  talents,  and  is  designed  by  Pro- 
vidence to  develop  and  bring  them  into  action; 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  spirit  of  conquest 
generally  originates  from  the  necessity  and  sucoess 
of  self  defence ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  early  wars  in  which  the  re- 
public was  engaged,  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
petty  states  in  her  vicinity.  The  subjugation  of 
these  states  and  their  incorporation  with  the  vic- 
tors, awakened  the  suspicion  of  more  distant  and 
powerful  rivals,  and  brought  the  Samnites,  the 
Lucanians,  and  the  Bruttii  successively  into  the 
field ;  till  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  showed  the  neces- 
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sity  of  traiting  Italy  under  one  head,  to  prevent 
her  jarring  cities  from  introdncing  foreign  powers 
into  her  provinces,  and  from  thns  sacrificing  her 
general  independence  to  a  momentary  and  local 
interest.  This  stm^le  tried  and  proved  the 
strength  of  Rome,  enabled  her  to  unite  all  the 
energies  of  Italy,  and  prepared  her  for  the  more 
dangerous  and  more  extensive  contest  with  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Punic  wars  originated  from 
sound  policy,  which  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
keeping  so  powerful  a  rival  at  a  distance  from  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  were  at  the  same  time  the  un- 
avoidable effect  of  two  states,  whose  interests  and 
views  were  so  opposite,  coming  into  immediate 
contact.  The  first  was  an  essay  and  a  mere  pre- 
lude to  the  second,  which  decided  the  contest,  and 
in  fact  laid  Carthage  at  the  feet  of  her  more  mag- 
nanimous rival.  Never  did  a  more  arduous  strug- 
gle engage  two  powerful  nations,  and  never  did 
mortals  witness  a  more  splendid  display  of  the 
heroic  virtues  than  that  which  Rome  then  exhi- 
bited to  the  astonished  universe. 

The  dissensions  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  far- 
fieimed  Peloponnesian  war  itself,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  not  only  with  the  mighty 
weight,  and  the  wide  sweeping  desolation  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  but  with  the  perseverance,  the 
wisdom,  the  spirit,  and  the  magnanimity  with 
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whidi  it  was  prosecutefl ;  nor  is  there  a  period  in 
the  annais  of  the  world  which  furnisbea  more  in* 
straction,  or  presents  human  nature  in  a  nobler 
point  of  vtf^w,  than  the  history  of  this  moatBan- 
goinary  contest.  Evf  ry  page  of  it  is  a  record  of 
heroism  that  sets  the  soul  in  a  blaze ;  it  ought  to 
be  read  over  and  over  again^  and  every  line  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  youth  of  every  free  state^ 
and  particularly  of  Britain,  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  appreciate  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
their  country,  how  to  6ght,  and  how  to  die  in  its 
defence. 

The  insidious  policy  of  Macedon  next  engaged 
the  attention  of  Rome,  and  the  punishment  she 
inflicted  upon  its  temporizing  despots  cannot  but 
deserve  our  applause.  In  her  conduct  towards  the 
Greeks  the  republic  first  displayed  its  moderation 
and  generosity,  and  on  the  glorious  day  when  at 
the  Isthmian  games  she  proclaimed  the  liberty  of 
Greece  by  her  victorious  general,  gave  an  instance 
of  magnanimity  that  even  now  melts  the  soul  into 
fond  admiration.  But  the  age  of  heroes  and  of 
sages  was  passed  in  Greece.  Incapable  alike  of 
liberty  and  control,  proud  of  their  former  power, 
and  unconscious  of  their  actual  weakness,  jealous 
of  each  other's  prosperity,  and  perpetually  engaged 
either  in  open  hostility  or  secret  intrigue,  her  states 
alternately,  flattered  and  insulted,  invited  and  be^ 
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trayed  Uieir  benefactors,  till  at  length  tbey  extorted 
from  the  relnctant  Romans  the  chastisement  doe 
to  folly  and  ingratitude. 

So  far  the  Roman  character  shone  nnclondad; 
that  at  subsequent  periods  its  splendor  was  some- 
times tarnished  by  the  ambition  or  the  avarice  of 
its  chiefs  most  be  admitted;  but  even  when  in- 
toxicated by  power  and  corrupted  by  luxury  the 
city  had  become  a  vast  theatre  of  opposite  factions 
and  turbulent  passions,  yet  the  greatness  and  mag- 
nanimity inherent  in .  the  national  character  still 
predominated,  and  shewed  itself  even  in  the  vices 
and  crimes  of  its  perverted  citizens.    Though  fired 
with  lawless  ambition  and  stained  with  civil  blood, 
Marins  and  Sylla,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Augustus 
and  Antony,  were  lofty  and  towering  minds  that 
soared  far  above  the  usual  reach  of  human  great- 
ness, and  stand  yet  unrivalled  in  the  lists  of  fame. 
Even  Catiline  and  Cinna,  with  much  of  the  malig- 
nity, have  also  much  of  the  greatness  of  Milton's 
demons,  and  like  thosfe  tremendous  phantoms*  ex- 
cite by  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes  our  terror 
rather  than  our  contempt.    Nor  was  this  mjEigna- 
nimity  extinguished,  or  indeed  always  repressed  by 
the  despotism  of  the  Emperors.    Though  subdued 
and  chained,  yet  the  Romad  glared  at  his  tyrant, 
and  made  him  feel  not  unfrequently  the  effects  of 
his  indignation.    Cherea  and  Sabinus,  Corbulo  and 
Vindex,  displayed  the  courage  and  the  virtue  of 
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BitttDs  and  Cassias ;  the  softer  sex  emulated  the 
faaae  of  Clelia  uod  Lncretia ;  and  Arria  and  E4>i- 
charis  continued  to  shew  tbe  influence  of  Roman 
firmness  on  female  minds.  Tbe  imperial  race 
itself  was  distinguished  above  all  other  royal  lines^ 
not  only  by  pre-eminent  vices  but  fortunately  for 
mankind  by  pre-eminent  virtues  also ;  and  if  Cali- 
gula and  Nero,  Domitian  and  Caracalla,  surpass 
in  cruelty  all  other  tyrants,  so  Titus  and  Trajan, 
AnreliuaNand  Antoninus,  excel  all  other  monarchs 
in  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Of  the  character  of  greatness  which  tbe  Ro- 
mans have  given  to  their  works  I  have  already 
spoken ;  here  I  need  only  remind  the  reader  that 
while  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  we  admire  massive 
vastness,  and  in  the  edifices  of  Greece  just  propor- 
tion, in  Roman  structure,  we  applaud  the  union  of 
magnitude  and  beauty  with  convenience  and  utility. 
In  her  temples  Rome  was  more  magnificent,  be- 
cause more  opulent  than  Greece ;  but  her  temples 
however  splendid  were  not  her  noblest  works. 
Behold  that  vast  amphitheatre,  equal  in  size,  but 
how  superior  in  form,  grace,  and  destination  to 
the  useless  bulk  of  the  pyramids.  See  those  aque- 
ducts that  bestride  extensive  regions,  and  convey 
rivers  into  distant  cities  to  refresh  nations  and  to 
fertilize  a  whole  country.  Their  arches  still  stand 
gracing  not  the  capital  only  and  its  vicinity,  but 
tbe  most  remote  provinces,  and  astonish  travellers 
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by  their  solidity  and  their  elevation.  Consider 
those  bridges  which  eighteen  centuries,  aided  by 
inundations  and  earthquakes,  have  not  in  many 
places  even  shaken ;  and  see  the  Danabe  itself  for 
once  submitting  to  the  yoke,  and  still  respecting 
the  traces  of  his  subjection.  See  their  almost 
interminable  roads  intersecting  the  immensity  of 
the  empire,  from  the  borders  of  Persia  to  the 
Orcades,  from  the  Tanais  to  the  NilCt  and  opening 
a  free  communication  through  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  These  are  monuments  which  no 
other  nation  has  left  behind,  monuments  not  of 
taste  and  art  only,  but  of  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
which  claim  not  merely  our  admiration  but  our 
gratitude,  and  rank  their  authors  among  the  best 
bene&ctors  of  mankind. 

Inventas  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes 
Quique  sni  memores  alios  fecere  merendo  *, 

Mneid.  vi.  6^. 

To  apply  this  remark  to  works  of  genius  would 


*  And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts. 
Who  grac'd  their  age  with  new  indented  arts : 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend. 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Dryden. 

Dryden  in  the  last  couplet  has  entirely  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  Virgil,  which  is,  '^  they  who  made  their  memo- 
''  ries  inmiortal  by  deserving  well  of  mankind.'^ 

VOL.  Ill,  T 
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be  to  enter  a  field  of  criticism  too  extensive  for  the 
present  work;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  assume 
that  there  is  in  all  the  great  Roman  authors,  whc^- 
ther  in  verse  or  prose,  a  certain  loftiness  of  thought 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  very  different  from 
the  terseness  of  the  Greek,  particularly  the  Attic 
writers.     Majesty,   though   the  characteristic  of 
Virgil,  and   more   eminently  conspicuous   in  his 
divine  poems,  is  yet  strongly  perceptible  in  Lu- 
cretius, Lncan,   and  Juvenal.     The   subjects  of 
Horace  and  Ovid  were  not  in  general  vd-y  sus- 
ceptible of  this  quality,  and  yet  even  in  them  it 
occasionally  transpires,  and  gives  a  certain  weight 
and  dignity- to  the  nug€B  tamra*.    Their  muse  is 
still  the  Roman  muse,  like  Minerva  reserved  and 
majestic,  even  when  playful.     But  this  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Roman  mind  is  most  apparent  in 
the   historians;    for  however    different    Sallust, 
Caesar,  Titus  Livius,  and  Tacitus  may  be  in  style, 
yet  there  is  in  them  all  an  elevation  of  thought, 
a  boldness  of  sentiment,  and  a  dignity  of  language, 
superior,  I  will  not  say,  to  modern  historians,  but 
even  to  the  compositions  of  the  Greeks,  in  every 
other  respect  so  perfect.     In  perusing  them  the 
reader  finds   himself  raised  above  the   common 
level  of  human  thought,  and  placed  out  of  the 


*  Poetical  trifles* 
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reach  of  ordiniary  feelings ;  he  is  conversing  with 
an  iQterme4iate  race  of  beings,  a  species  of  heroes 
and  demigods. 

Magnanimi  heroes  nati  melioribus  annis  *. 

Virtae,  patriotism^  benevolence^  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  of  mankind,  rise  in  his  estimation, 
and  engross  his  whole  soul.  Self-preservation  and 
self-interest,  the  cares  and  the  pleasures  of  life 
shrink  in  comparison  into  trifle  almost  beneath 
his  attention.  His  heart  glows  as  he  reads,  and 
every  page  he  turns  over  makes  him  a  better,  and 
fits  him  to  be  a  greater  man.  But  above  even 
these  exalted  spirits,  above  all  Greeks  above  all  Ro- 
man/amey  towers  the  immortal  genius  of  Cicero, 
collectii^  in  itself  all  the  lights  of  human  intellect, 
and  scattering  them  over  every  subject  on  which  it 
shii^es — Orator,  Philosopher,  and  Statesman,  and 
in  all  these  characters  unrivalled,  he  makes  them 
all  subservient  to  that  of  Roman  and  Consul,  and 
whatever  topic  he  treats,  he  never  fails  to  display 
the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  the  majesty  of  the  other. 

The  Greek  philosophers,  Plato,  Aristotle,  £p]« 
cnrus,  &c.  passed  theirdays,  if  not  in  absolute  re- 


The  old  heroic  race. 
Bom  better  times  aad  happier  years  to  gmce. 

Dry  den. 
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treaty  at  least  in  learned  leisure ;  speculation  was 
the  business  of  their  lives,  and  their  wo^ks  were 
the  result  of  a  whole  age  of  study  and  reflection. 
Cicero  devoted  his  youth  only  to  books;  his  riper 
years  he  gave  to  the  active  duties  of  Roman  ma- 
gistracy, the  direction  of  the  senate,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  people,  the  command  of  legions,  and 
the  government  of  an  empire.  In  the  midst  of 
these  occupations,  each  of  which  seems  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  the  time,  and  to  engross  all  the  attention 
bf  the  most  vigorous  mind,  he  found  leisure  to  plead 
the  causes  of  his  friends,  to  prescribe  the  laws  of 
eloquence,  and  to  sound  the  depths  of  philosophic 
inquiry.  Thus  he  excelled  his  master  Plato,  and  by 
uniting  practice  with  theory,  brought  philosophy 
from  the  shades  of  retirement  into  public  life,  in- 
troduced her  into  the  fbrum,  and  seated  her  even 
in  the  senate.  In  perusing  the  varied  compositions 
of  this  illustrious  Roman,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  and  admire  that  national  magnanimity,  that 
senatorial  and  consular  dignity  which  pervade  them, 
ennobling  every  subject,  whether  public  or  private, 
literary  or  political ;  and  communicating  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  a  congenial  elevation  and  grandeur, 
well  calculated  to  counteract  the  narrow  contracted 
views  and  selfish  passions  of  these  degenerate  days  ^. 


*  Rousseau  has  ventured  to  call  Cicero  a  mere  rhetorician, 
and  asks  insultingly  whether,  without  the  writings  of  Plato» 
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I  have  already  alloded  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
will  therefore  confine  myself  at  present  to  one 
single  remark.  The  laws  of  the  Greeks  were 
either  the  resolt  of  the  meditations  of  a  particolar 
legislator,  Lycurgas>  Solon,  &c.  or  the  dictates  of 
some  momentary  emergency;  not  unfreqaently 
the  efffision  of  popular  passions,  and  in  most  cases 
applicable  only  to  the  commonwealth,  or  the 
country  for  which  they  were  originally  enacted. 
Hence,  though  Liberty  was  in  general  their  object, 
and  so  far  their  effects  were  beneficial ;  yet  thei^ 
duration  was  short,  and  their  influence  contracted. 
But  the  Roman  code  was  compiled  with  the  same 


he  would  have  been  able  to  compose  his  Offices  t  Without 
doubt,  the  Roman  philosopher  owed  much  to  die  sublime 
doctrines  of  Plato,  and  seldom  omits  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging the  obligation ;  but  though  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
he  often  surpasses  his  master,  and  gives  substance  and  body 
to  the  refined  and  ideal  visions  of  die  Athenian.  That  very 
treatise  *'  De  Officiis"  is  an  abridgment  of  morality  ndore 
perfect  and  useful  than  any  particular  work  of  Plato.  Surely 
his  Epistles  are  not  imitations  of  Plato,  and  yet  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  establish  Cicero's  reputation,  and  to  place 
him  among  the  first  of  statesmen  and  of  authors.  As  for  the 
contemptuous  term  rhetor  (rhetorician),  if  Cicero  was  not  an 
orator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  ever  was  ?  But 
the  eloquent  Genevan  loved  singularity,  and  sought  for  it  by 
paradoxes ;  he  seems  to  have  read  but  little  of  Cicero,  and  if 
we  may  credit  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own  education,  he 
could  not  have  had  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  Cicero's 
language. 
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Tiew  indeed^  bat  on  principles  far  more  permanent 
and  nniversal.  It  was  founded  not  upon  the  con- 
yenience  of  the  moment,  nor  npon  the  interest  of 
bne  particnlar  commonwealth,  bat  apon  the  com- 
prehensive basis  of  the  law  of  natare,  embracing 
alike  all  times  and  all  places,  and  applicable  to 
all  governments  and  to  all  emergencies.  Hence 
Cicero  declares,  that  the  Twelve  Tables  contain  a 
system  of  morality,  superior,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
writings  of  all  the  philosophers,  and  form  a  code 
of  laws  at  the  same  time,  that  transcends  all  the 
institutions  of  all  the  Grecian  legislators*. 

Hence  the  Roman  became  the  umoersal  law, 
the  code  of  nations,  and  to  its  prevalence  over 
Europe,  we  may  perhaps  in  part  ascribe  the  supe- 
rior advantage  in  liberty  and  property,  which  its 
inhabitants  enjoyed  during  the  darkness  and  the 
barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  In  reality,  the 
Roman  hws  and  language  were  the  two  great 


*  Fremant  omnes  licet,  dicam  quod  sentio :  bibliotfaecas 
mebercule  omnium  philosophorum,  unus  mihi  yidetur  xii. 
tabularum  iibellus^  si  quis  legum  fontes  et  capita  viderit,  et 
auctoritatis  pondere,  et  utilitatis  ubertate  superare,  &c. — De 
Orator.  K^.  i.  43,  44. 

**  In  spite  of  murmurs  of  disapprobation,  I  will  speak 
what  I  think ;  if  any  one  looks  to  the  principle  and  fountain 
head  of  law,  the  single  book  of  the  twelve  tables  seems  to  me 
to  surpass  the  libraries  of  all  the  philosophers,  both  in 
weight  of  authority,  and  in  its  abundant  utility.'' 
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barriers  that  resisted. and  repelled  the  violence  and 
ignorance  of  those  savage  times,  and  conveyed 
down  to  ns  the  maxims  and  the  sciences  of  the 
preceding  more  enlightened  generations. 

Of  that  language  I  may  now  be  expected  to 
speak,  bat  as  I  have  treated  the  subject  elsewhere, 
my  remarks  shall  be  few  and  cursory.  It  is  a 
trite  observation,  that  the  language  of  each  nation 
is  attuned  to  its  feelings,  habits,  and  manners,  or 
in  other  words,  to  its  character ;  and  it  has  conse- 
quently b^en  remarked,  that  Italian  is  soft  and 
musical ;  Spanish,  stately ;  JFrench,  voluble ;  Ger- 
man, rough;  and  English  short  and  pithy.  To 
apply  this  common  observation  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  a 
manly  and  majestic  dialect,  full,  expressive,  and 
sonorous,  and  well  adapted  to  the  genius  and  the 
dignity  of  a  magnanimous  and  imperial  people. 
Inferior  in  some  respects,  but  in  the  qualities  just 
mentioned  superior  to  Greek,  it  corresponded  well 
with  its  object,  and  was  the  vehicle,  first  of  the 
edicts  of  the  conquerors,  and  then  of  jurispru- 
dence, philosophy,  and  the  sciences  in  general; 
that  is,  it  became  the  grand  instrument  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  universal  language,  and  the  parent  of  all 
the  more  refined  dialects  of  Europe*. 


^  '^  Ita  sentiot"  says  Cicero,  *'  et  saepe  disserui,  Latinam 
linguam  non  modo  non  inopem,  ut  vulgo  putarent,  sed  io-- 
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Such  were  the  Romans :  ^born  as  it  were  to 
empire,  they  had  nationally  the  same  elevation  of 
mind  and  dignity  of  sentiment  as  the  heirs  of  king- 
doms and  principalities  are  supposed  to  possess 
individnally ;  and  this  grandenr  of  thought  and 
manners  they  commnnicated  to  all  their  achieve- 
ments^ and  stamped  on  all  their  monuments.  Who 
can  reflect  on  those  achievements  without  asto- 
nishment ?  who  can  walk  amid  those  monuments 
without  emotion  ?  the  very  groand  trod  by  snch  a 
race  is  sacred ;  and  were  Rome  with  all  its  mag- 
nificent edifices  and  noble  remains  annihilated^  the 
seven  hills  would  be  still  dear  to  genius  and  to 
virtue.  The  pilgrim  would  still  come  from  distant 


cupletiorem  esse  quam  Gnecam*."— De  FtnUms,  lib.  i.  3. 
He  repeats  the  same  assertion  in  the  third  book«  cap.  S. 
Gibbon  has  exemplified  its  superior  majesty  when  compared 
to  Greek,  in  the  two  names  Diodes  and  Diocletianus,  and 
it  may  be  exemplified  still  more  satisfactorily. in  contrastiiig 
certain  passages  of  Virgil,  with  the  corresponding  verses, 
from  whence  they  are  copied,  in  Homer ;  to  which  I  may 
add,  that  if  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  were  pronounced  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  they  are  by  the  modem,  and  Uiere 
are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  were,  Latin  must 
have  had  at  all  times,  in  fulness  and  variety  of  sound,  a  de- 
cided superiority. 

*  '^  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  have  frequently  expressed  that 
opinion  in  my  dissertations,  that  the  Latin  language  is  not 
only  not  poor,  as  is  commonly  thought,  but  that  it  is  richer 
than  the  Greek.*' 
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regions  to  visit  with  reverence  the  spot  on  which 
once  stood  the  first  of  cities — ^^  qtuB  una  in  omnibus 
term  domusfmt  virtutis,  imperii^  dignitatis*.^ 

Bnt,  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, what  share  do  the  modern  inherit?  are 
they  high*spirited  and  inflexible  as  their  ancestors? 
or  are  they  not  rather  a  tame,  pusillanimons  race? 
not  the  descendants  of  the  masters  of  the  world> 
bat  the  mongrel  offspring  of  every  invading  tribe? 
or  as  a  French  writer  expresses  it,  not  Romans, 
bat  wof^ms  that  prey  upon  the  carcase  of  f alien 
Rome  ?  It  is  easy  to  supply  the  want  of  observa- 
tion by  sarcasm  and  antithesis ;  let  us  endeavor  to 
follow  a  different  process. 

National  character,  though  it  may  be  infla- 
enced  both  by  the  soil  and  the  climate,  is  not  the 
effect  of  either.  Government  and  edocation,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed,  are  the  grand  and  effi- 
cient causes  in  the  formation  of  character  both 
public  and  private.  Is  that  government  free,  and 
that  education  liberal  ?  the  character  will  be  open 
and  manly.  Is  the  one  oppressive,  and  the  other 
confined  ?  the  character  will  necessarily  be  abject 
and  contracted.  Ronie  is  no  longer  mistress  of 
the  world;  she  is  not  even  free;  her  sons,  of 
course,  have  not  from  their  infancy  a  brilliant 


*  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  cap.  44.—-''  Which  alone  in  all  the 
world  was  the  abode  of  virtue^  of  empire,  and  of  grandeur." 
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career  open  before  them;  public  honors  are  not 
held  oat  to  them  as  incentives  to  exertion,  nor  are 
their  labors  and  sacrifices  rewarded  by  triumphs 
and  titles  of  glory ;  they  are  not  now  as  anciently 
tanght  even  by  their  nnrses  to  raise  tbeir  heads, 
to  tread  with  dignity,  to  look,  move,  and  feel  as 
hrds  of  human  kind.  To  snbmit  to  the  will  of  a 
sovereign  witbont  sharing  his  councils  is  tbeir  fate, 
and  domestic  concerns  are  tbeir  only  occupation. 
To  conform  them  to  this  humble  destiny  is  the 
object  of  education,  and  when  they  have  passed 
some  years  in  college  confinement  under  the  su- 
perintendency  of  suspicious  and  prying  masters, 
they  return  to  their  families  to  pass  their  days  in 
indolent' repose. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  some 
features  of  the  ancient  are  still  strongly  marked  in 
the  character  of  the  modern  Roman ;  as  amid  the 
palaces  of  the  present  there  still  arise  many  traces 
of  the  former  city.  This  resemblance  is  very 
naturally  preserved  by  various  circumstances;  in 
the  first  place  as  the  language  of  their  ancestors  is 
an  essential  part  of  their  education,  and  as  their 
application  to  it  commences  at  a  very  early  period, 
they  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
glories  of  their  country,  and  with  its  history  they 
imbibe  a  certain  generous  pride  not  totally  devoid 
of  magnanimity.  The  same  efiect  is  necessarily 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  grand  mo- 
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numents  that  toiler  around  them^  and  force  them*' 
selves  npon  the  observation  of  the  most  inattentive. 
In  the  next  place^  the  superiority  which  Rome  has 
always  enjoyed  in  the  liberal  arts,  snch  as  archi- 
tecture, paintings  and  sculpture,  and  consequently 
her  superior  beauty  and  magnificence,  which  while 
they  attract  strangers  from  the  most  remote  coun* 
tries,  must  unavoidably  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  a 
citizen  some  emotions  of  self-importance  and  com- 
placency. Tliirdly^  Rome  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  metro- 
polis of  Christendom.  In  the  first  quality  she 
gives  title  and  precedency  to  the  first  sovereign  in 
Europe ;  and  in  the  second,  she  confers  upon  her 
bishops,  rank  and  pre-eminence  above  all  others 
even  though  primates  and  patriarchs;  privileges 
in  both  cases  so  brilliant  as  to  reflect  upon  Rome 
a  lustre  still  unequalled,  and  to  inspire  her  inha- 
bitants with  lofty  sentiments  of  her  grandeur  and 
their  own  dignity.  Rome  is  still  the  holy^  the 
eternal  city,  the  citadel  of  imperial  power,  the  centre 
of  Christian  unity — **  Deorum  domicilium,  arx  orbis 
terrarum,  portus  omnium  genitnm  *."  Crowds  of 
strangers  flow  through  her  gates  attracted  by  the 
magnificence  of  her  monuments^  the  sanctity  of 
her  temples,  or  the  glories  of  her  name.     Et  anti 


*  Tbe  abode  of  the  gods,  the  metropolis  of  the  worlds  the 
refuge  of  all  nations. 


I 
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quitas  amabilis^  sed  et  religio  venerabilis  sape  eo 
vacant  %  B^y&  Lipsius.  The  S.P*Q.  R.  that  still 
blaze  on  the  edicts  of  her  magistrates,  and  ennoble 
her  pnbh'c  edifices,  though  now  a  sound  only^  is 
yet  an  awful  and  venerable  sound,  which  brings 
with  it  a  train  of  ideas  formed  of  all  that  is  grand 
and  impressive  in  history. 

The  natives  of  a  city,  whose  destinies  are  so 
glorious,  neither  are,  nor  can  be  altogether  a  low- 
tninded  grovelling  race ;  they  are  proud  of  their 
birth,  and  inherit  some  portion  of  the  dignity  and 
the  elevation  of  their  ancestors.  If  it  be  asked 
on  what  occasion  the  modern  Romans  have  dis- 
played this  noble  spirit,  or  what  instances  of  mag- 
nanimity we  find  in  their  history,  the  answer  is 
obvious.  Not  to  speak  of  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully resisted  the  Lombards,  because  that  era  may 
perhaps  be  supposed  to  belongs  rather  to  ancient 
than  modern  history ;  I  com^  to  the  year  eight 
hundred,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the 
period  of  the  calamities  of  Rome ;  and  though  her 
language  was  still  in  a  state  of  deterioration,  yet 
her  political  situation  began  from  that  epoch  to 
improve,  and  continued  in  a  progress  of  ameliora- 
tion with  little  interruption^  except  that  occasioned 


*  Invited  thither  by  love  for  her  antiquity,  and  also  by 
veneration  for  her  religion. 
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by  the  absence  of  her  bishops,  till  the  late  French 
invasion.  From  the  restoration  of  the  Western 
empire  we  may  therefore  date  the  commencement 
of  modern  Rome,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  as 
no  event  has  since  occurred  to  break  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  people,  their  character  cannot  be  sup*' 
posed  to  have  undergone  any  change  materially  to 
its  disadvantage. 

Now  from  this  era,  to  the  pontificate  of  SiztusV. 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  displayed  rather  too 
much  than  too  little  spirit,  and  distinguished  them* 
selves  rather  by  a  lawless  rage  for  independence 
than  by  a  tame  submission  to  rulers.  Their  his- 
tory during  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  two  epochs  mentioned  above, 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  contests  with  the 
German  Csesars,  the  Popes,  the  Roman  Barons, 
and  the  cities  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  These 
contests,  which  were  carried  on  with  much  vio- 
lence and  great  slaughter,  even  in  the  streets,  the 
squares^  and  sometimes  the  very  churches  them- 
selves, contributed  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  its  ancient  monuments^ 
but  terminated  not  unfrequently  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  prove  at  least  that  in 
courage  they  were  not  deficient.  Their  occasional 
battles  with  the  Saracens  at  that  time  a  most 
warlike  and  formidable  nation,  always  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  those  infidels,  and  reflect  no  inconsi- 
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derable  honor  on  the  victors^  who  never  allowed 
them,  as  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  had  done^ 
to  take  possession  of  their  towns^  and  to  make 
settlements  on  their  coasts.  Their  resistance  to 
the  German  Emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  some 
remaining  sparks  of  Roman  spirit^  scorning  to 
brook  the  pride  and  insolence  of  barbarian  sove- 
reigns,  who,  thongh  they  owed  their  rank  and 
titles  to  the  acclamations  of  the  Roman  people, 
sometimes  presomed  to  approach  the  city  in  hos- 
tile array,  and  to  impose  laws  on  its  inhabitants. 

The  liberties  of  the  Romans  sunk  under  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Julius  II.  and  of  Sixtus  V.  and 
were  finally  suppressed  by  the  authority  and  the 
arts  of  the  two  Pontiffs  of  the  Medicean  family  (to 
which  literature  owes  so  much  and  liberty  so  little) 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  Since  that  period  every 
drcumstance  has  contributed  to  turn  the  attention 
■of  the  Romans  to  tbe  arts  of  peace,  to  the  con- 
templation of  religion,  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
the  embellishment  of  the  city.  Few  opportunities 
have  occurred  that  could  call  their  courage  into 
action,  or  awaken  their  ancient  magnanimity.  The 
storming  of  the  city  by  the  Constable  Bourbon^au^ 
the  battle  of  LepardOj  are  perhaps  tbe  only  occa- 
sions. In  the  former,  though  taken  by  surprise 
and  treachery,  tbe  Romans  protected  only  by  tbe 
ancient  walls,  resisted  tbe  attacks  of  a  veteran  and 
r^alar  army,  and  were  at  length  overpowered  by 
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the  numbers  of  that  traly  barbarian  horde ;  while 
Bourbon  the  General 

giganteis  urbem  tentare  Deorum 

Aggressus  funis  * Claudian, 

perished^  as  is  well  known,  in  the  very  act  of 
scaling  the  walls*  In  the  battle  of  Lepanto  the 
Roman  galleys,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonm^ 
led  the  Christian  fleet,  and  were  acknowledged  to 
be  the  principal  agents  on  that  glorious  day,  whidi 
checked  the  victorions  career  of  the  Snltan,  and 
broke  his  naval  strength  for  ever. 

It  may  farther  be  inqnired,  why  the  RoDMiiRs 
made  little  or  no  resistance  on  the  late  invasion, 
which  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  mSh^ 
ciently  insulting  to  ronse  even  the  spirit  and  ener- 
gies of  a  coward  ?.  The  Romans  themselves  thobgh 
undisciplined  and  unprepared,  were  ready  to  take 
arms,  and  even  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to 
the  government ;  but  the  Papal  ministers,  and 
perhaps  the  Pontiff  himself,  were  duped  by  the 
declarations  and  solemn  promises  of  the  French 
generals ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  people,  consented  to  receive  the 
hostile  army  within  their  gates.    Yet  when  thus 


*  Who,  like  the  Titans,  fir'd  with  impious  rage, 
Dar'd  to  attack  the  city  of  the  gods. 
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betrayed  and  enslaved^  the  people  more  than  once 
rose  npon  the  French  troops;  and  the  Trasteoerim 
in  particular,  on  one  occasion^  made  considerable 
havoc^  and  excited  the  greatest  alarm  among  them* 
Insomach  that  the  French  had  recourse  to  their 
osnal  arts  of  promises,  protestations,  appeals  to 
Hberty,  to  the  genius  of  BrutuSy  and  to  the  Roman 
namey  to  induce  these  generous  patriots  to  quit  the 
bridges,  the  capitol,  and  other  strong  posts  of 
which  tbej  had  taken  possession.  Similar  insur- 
rections took  place  at  Albano  and  in  Sabina,  where 
the  peasants  undisciplined  and  half  armed,  resisted 
and  sometimes  routed  their  enemies.  These  efibrts, 
unavailing  as  they  were,  and  as  from  the  unfor* 
tunate  situation  of  the  Papal  territory,  and  indeed 
of  all  Italy  at  that  time,  they  must  necessarily  have 
been,  are  still  so  many  proofs  that  the  Romans  are 
not,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  a  race  of  abject 
dastards. 

The  truth  is,  that  want  of  courage  is  not  the 
predominant  vice  either  of  the  Romans  or  of  the 
Italians,  or  indeed  of  any  other  nation  :  courage  is 
a  quality  inherent  in  man,  but  its  exercise  is  the 
result  of  calculation.  Give  an  individual  that 
which  is  worth  defending,  and  he  will  defend,  it:;  ' 
give  a  nation  liberty  with  all  its  blessings,  and  it 
will  fight  for  them ;  a  bad  government  has  no 
value,  and  excites  no  aljachment-^-who  then  will 
expose  his  life  to  support  it? 
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The  modem  Roimiis  are  aceanei  of  habitual 
iadoleiiee,  and  a  dhposkion  to  mendioit  j ;  a  jn^ 
ptoach  founded  opoo  hasty  and  partial  observation. 
To  repose  daring  the  heat  of  the  day  is  a  custom 
established  in  all  soothem  coantries,  is  Gonform- 
aUe  to  the  practice  of  the  aoeieots,  and  i^  ^th 
wefol  and  wholesome ;  becaose  by  sacrifidDg  hours 
when  exercise  is  dangerous  or  oppisessive,  it  leaves 
the  morning  and  the  evening,  that  is^  all  the  eool 
and.  delightful  part  of  the  day,  with  mnob  of  the 
nagfat,  open  to  business  and  amusement.    The  time 
given  to  labor  and  to  rest  is  in  quantity  the  same 
as  in  northern  regions,  but  divided  in  a  different 
manner.     As  for  mendicity,  I  have  already  oh* 
seraed,  thai;  in  countries  and  cities  where  the  poor 
ar&  supported  by  voluntary  coniribntions,  mendi^ 
cicy  ij»  not  easily  avoidable :  in  favor  of  B^me  I 
most  add,  that  the  number  of  beggars  is   not 
greafler  there  than  in  other  capitals  of  the  same 
population  ';  and  that  the  wretches  who  infest  the 
churches  and  public  edifices  are  in  general  straoK 
gers,  attracted  by  thelacility  of  gathering  alms  .in 
a  city  frequented  by  so  many  rich  travellers,  and 
filled  with  so  many  convents  and  pious  establislH 
mmts.     The  extreme  misery  which  we  witness^ 
was  owing  to  the  entire  spoliation  of  all  the  Lobh 
pitals  and  asylums;   to  the  ruin  of  public  creitit^ 
to  the  impoverishment  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility^ 

VOL.  III.  u 
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Imd  boa8ehoklei%.by  tbe  exMliona  c»f  llir.seldiery ; 
and  ia  short  tothe  genoral  system  cfef  plottfar  bx^ 
ercited  by  the  Frendk  while  in  possesaiMof  4kf 
dty. 

.  I  come  now  to  tbe  morals  of  fihe.Ronsaii*^  somI 
maaty.  in  die  first  place^  acknowledge  that  it  wo^ 
be  pr^«ni|)ti0D  in  a  traveller  whb  passed. tims 
meolbs  otdf  m.  JtsMne^  to  pretend  ta  speak  jqnoa 
tbk  subject  fit>m  his  own  abservatien*  Homevat 
from  inqnirieB,  and  th«  statement  of  impbinial 
and  judicioaa  sdrangera.  loBg  resident  ^m  >Bx]i|iia^ 
we  .collected,  tha^  among  the;  higher  classes  abera 
is  less.  loom  for  censore  here  Irbaa  pechaps;  Jn:an|i 
ether  Italian  city ;  that  cieubeism,  which  in  ita 
most  cpialified  pcaotic^.  isr  an  insBk.  tia  dooesoy^ 
is  neither  mi>  eomiiBon  nor.so.ilai^rant;  that-tha 
morals- of  the  cardinals,  prelatea,  and.  clergy,,  aad 
ewen  of  the  mtddling  clasaof  citiaens>  are  piveiaiBi 
unimpeachable ;  and  that,  tbe  people  in  geaerai 
are  mild,  open-bearted'in  Idieir  iatercoarse,  and  in 
tbar  manners  extremely  deeoroos  aqdeven  alatdy* 
This  latter  quality  of  tbe.Romaae  oaanaS  espaper 
the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  obsenmr:  wiila 
the  traveller  sees,  or  8eera»  to  see,  in  tbts  uih 
aSeeted  gravity  and  dignified  deportment  some 
traces  of  the  majesty  of  the  ancients,  ^nd  Janciea 
4iat  be  catn  still  discover  in  their  &llen  descend*' 
ant9--«<  ' 
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Itoiiififio»  t^rum  donttos' geaternqne  tc^Mlani  *. 

Bot  fa(MV  fiEdr  tbe  tide  of  Romao  bkod  has*  ran 
pnre  and  nnmixed  dorii^  the  Isfise  of  so  man^ 
eentoffies,  and  tbe  course  of  ga  many  reTohitiom^ 
it  is  difficnlt  to  determine.  Tbe  capital  of  an 
empire  including  many  nations  in  its  pale,  must 
necessarily  be  crowded  with  stranger,  and  per- 
haps half  peopled  by  the  natives  of  the  provinces. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  great  British  metropolis 
at  present^  and  such  was  that  of  Rome  anciently ; 
the  laftter  indeed  was  more  likely  to  attract 
strangers,  or  rather  provincials,  than  the  former, 
as  many  or  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
eilses  enjoyed  tbe  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  aii4 
wet-e  even  admitted^  as  the  Gauls  were  by  Julius 


*  TW  Itoiiiaxia».  die  iMoters  of  dto  wofl4#.aiid  tbe  gowned 
HfttioD, 

Tke  sul^^t  wocM  aMI  B^tiie'a  doMtmon  own. 
And  pro^tmte  fibaU  adsrt  ihs  naiftiQD.of  Ae  gam. 

;^  Bf^don. 

The  Roman  character^  both  ancient  and  moder;],  may  Be 
expressed  with  great  precision  by  that  beautiful  antithesis  of 
Lanziy  Mievm  grande  die  sr^ega  a  ogni  belio ;  vi  e  un  bello 
che  si  soileva  a  ogni  grande, 

"  There  ia  a  greatness  whieht  bends'  t»  eTery  llikig  that  is 
beautiful;  there  is  a  beauty  which  elevates  itself  to  every 
thing  that  is  great." 
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Cssar,  into  the  senate  itself*.  Cicero  who  be- 
held the  evil,  if  it  deserve  that  name,  in  its  origin, 
complains  that  even  in  his  time  the  influx  of 
foreigners  had  infected  the  purity  of  the  Latin  km* 
guagcf*;  and  if  at  a  period  when  the  honors  and 


^  ReligioBS  patet  peregrinee  curia  laudi 

Nee  putat  externos  quos  decet  esse  suos. 

Rutil  Iter.  lib.  i.  ver.  13. 

The  senate's  self  enrolls  among  its  sons 
Illustrious  foreigners,  nor  strangers  deems 
Whom  'tis  its  proudest  boast  to  make  its  offn. 

Aspice  hanc  frequentiam,  cui  vix  urbis  immense  tecta 
sufficiunt;  maxima  pars  illius  turbae  ex  municipiis^  ex  colo- 
niis  suis,  ex  toto  denique  orbe  terrarum  confluxenint*^niil* 
lum  non  hominum  genus  coneurrit  in  Urbem-^^eneca  ad  Heir 
viam.  cap.  vi* 

Populis,  yictisque  frementem 

Gentibus 

Nulloque  frequentem 
<3ive  suo  Romam  sed  mundi  fteeee  lepletam. 

Lucan,  Zti.  vii.  404. 

'<  Behold  this  «rowd,  for  which  the  hodses  of  this  im- 
mense city  scarce  suffice ;  the  greatest  panrt  of  that  multitude 
comes  from  the  municipal  towns,  from  the  colonies,  in  a  word 
from  the  whole  world — tl;ie  whole  race  of  mankind  takes 
refuge  in  the  city — 

resounding  with  the  hum 

Of  conquer'd  nations 

And  Rome  with  dregs  of  foreign  lands  is  filPd. 

fiOM. 

t  Cicero  De  Claris  Orat.  cap.  74. 
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oflSces  of  the  state  were  confined  to  the  native 
Romans^  the  nnmber  of  strangers  was  so  consi- 
derable,  what  must  it  have  been  nnder  the  Em- 
perors, when  all  distinction  was  done  away,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  capital  were  commanicated 
to  the  whole  empire  ? 

As  Rome  continued  even  after  the  fall  of  her 
empire  the  metropolis  and  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, and  has  considered  herself  at  all  times  as 
the  common  parent  of  Christians,  and  peculiarly 
so  of  men  of  genius  and  learning,  the  influx  has 
never  ceased  to  pour  new  inhabitants,  and  with 
them  fresh  supplies  of  vigor  and  genius,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Eternal  City.  This  influx  instead 
of  being  a  reproach  is  an  honor ;  it  was  the  des- 
tiny  of  Rome  from  her  foundation  to  be  the 
assylnm  of  mankind,  the  receptacle  of  nations, 
^^ partus  omnium  gerdium^r  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  Rome,  though  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  barbarians,  has  never  been  possessed, 
colonized,  or  repeopled  by  them,  and  that  the 
change  (if  any)  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
breed  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  wide  ex- 
tended influence,  whether  of  power  or  of  opinion, 
and  must  have  occurred  even  if  Rome  had  re- 
tained the  sceptre  of  the  universe.     All  that  can 


*  The  refuge  of  all  nations. 
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be  inlcrrod  from  such  a  change  is,  ihat  the  Ro* 
vmnu  of  ^e  otnetoeiith  «re  not  cke  Aoinans  of  the 
fiait  ceaturjr,  act  these  latter  were  not  those  of  the 
eva  of  Rouittlfis.  &iit  thfSjr  inhabit  the  city  fonndU 
ed  hf  Romulas,  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
masters  of  the  worid^  as  much  as  these  were  the 
o&pring  of  the  Sabioe  raoe,  or  of  the  shepherds 
that  accompanied  the  twin  brothers^  or  of  the 
fngitives  who  flocked  to  the  asylnm.  They  speak 
a  language  more  resembling  that  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  than  the  dialect  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  re- 
sembled that  of  Tatins  or  Noma :  in  abort,  they 
are  as  much  the  descendants  of  the  Rotsans  as 
the  modem  French  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Franks  under  Cloi^is,  or  Charlemagne,  and  as 
the  English  are  of  the  Saxons  who  invaded  and 
conqoered  Britain.  As  such,  the  modein  Romana 
may  be  allowed  to  excite  interest,  and  perhaps 
almost  deserve  respect ;  especiaHy  as  their  virtnes 
and  their  <genin«  ane  their  own  ;  their  vices^  whi^ 
are  neither  more  numerous  nor  more  scandalous 
than  those  of  other  nations,  are  owing  to  their 
civcuBistances,  and  may  he  ascribed  to  mistaken 
policy,  to  an  imperfect  government,  to  foreign  m- 
floence,  and  in  part  perhaps  to  a  narrow  system  of 
edttcation. 

August  the  third,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  set  out.  As  we  roiled  under  the  arch  of 
the  Porta  del  P^jfah^  and  heard  the  gates  close 


ck.  inu  m^otjQn  italt.  £m 

behind  us ;  as  we  passed  the  Ponte  MiMo  and 
looked  down  on  the  Tiber  flowing  dimly  beneath ; 
onr  regret  redoubled,  and  all  the  magnifioeace  of 
Rome,  now  left  behind  ns  for  ei^r,  presented  it- 
self once  more  to  our  recollection  *. 


*  The  feelings  of  aa  ancieat  proTncial  in  the  moment  of 
departure  from  the  capital  which  he  had  viiited  with  vene- 
ration and  enth«sias&iy  are  expressed  in  language  bolii  pas- 
sionate and  poetical  hy  Rutilius. 

Crebra  relinquendis  iniigimns  oscirfa  portis^; 

Inviti  superant  iimtna  sacra  pedes 

Exaudi  Regina  tn  pulcherrina  mandi 

Inter  sMereos  Roma  racepla  polos  I 
Ezaudi  geaitrixque  faominam,  gemlrixque  deoram^ 

Non  procul  a  cselo  per  tua  templa  smaas. 
Te  canimus,  semperque,  sinent  dum  fata,  canemus, 

Sospes  nemo  potest  immemor  esse  tui  .  .  .  . 
Auctorem  generis  Venerem,  Martemque  fatemur, 

iEneadum  matrem,  Romulidumque  patrem. 
Mitigat  armatas  victrix  dementia  vires, 

Convenit  in  mores  nomen  utrumque  tuos 

Tu  quoque  legiferis  mundum  complexa  triumphis 

Fasdere  conununi  vivere  cuncta  fads. 
Te  Dea,  te  celebrat  Rbmanus  ubique  recessus, 

Padficoque  gerit  libera  coUa  jugo 

Quod  regnas  minus  est  quam  quod  regnare  mereris ; 
Excedis  factis  grandia  fata  tuis. 

RutU.  Iter.  lib.  i.  ver.  43.  et  uq. 
We  print  upon  the  gates  we  soon  must  leave, 
The  frequent  kiss,  and  with  reluctant  feet 

O'erstep  the  sacred  threshold 

Hear,  mighty  Rome  I  the  fairest,  noblest  town 
Thy  subject  world  can  boast !  immortal  city, 
Admitted  to  a  place  among  the  gods ! 

Parent 
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Parent  of  mortals  and  immortals,  hear  I 
When  in  thy  temples,  we  are  half  in  heay^n. 
Thy  praise  we  sing,  and  while  life's  current  warm 
Plays  in  our  hearts,  Mil  sing  thy  praise  for  e^er. 
The  wise  and  good*  while  time  itself  shall  last. 

Must  cherish  thy  remembrance 

Venus  and  Mars  our  ancestors  we  boast 
Mnems*  mother,  and  Quirinus'  sire. 
Alike  for  valor's,  mercy's  praise  renown'd, 

Victorious  pity  stays  thine  armed  hand 

^  Thou  too  within  triumphant  law's  embrace 

Didst  fold  the  world,  obliging  all  mankind 
To  live  in  amicable  league.     Great  queen ! 
Each  comer  of  the  globe,  now  Roman  made. 
Is  proud  to  celebrate  thy  name ;  is  proud 
To  wear  thy  peaceful  yoke,  though  subject,  free  .  • . 
To  reign  is  not  thy  glory ;  'tis  that  thou 
Post  well  deserve  to  reign,  by  glorious  deeds 
Surpassing  ev'n  thine  own  great  destinies* 
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Etruria—the  Cremerar-Veii — Falerium— Mount 
Soracte — Fescennium  —  Meoania  —  Asisium — 
Lake  of  Trasimenus — Entrance  into  the  Tuscan 
Territory — Cortona — Ancient  Etrurians — Ar- 
retium  —Vol  dAmo. 

The  weather  was  serene;  the  air  cool  and  delici- 
ons ;  the  stars  sparkled  with  nnnsnal  brilliancy ; 
and  the  night  appeared  in  all  the  freshness  and  all 
the  beauty  of  the  climate. 

Aure  lievi  portando,  e  largo  nembo 
Di  sua  nigiada  pretiosa  e  pura ; 
£  scotendo  del  vel  lliumido  lembo 
Ne  spargeva  i  fioretti  e  la  verdura ; 
£'i  venticelli  debattendo  Tali 
Lusingavano  il  sonno  de  mortal!*. 


*  light  in  her  train  attendant  zephyrs  throng; 
Rich  store  of  moisture  pure  she  brought  along; 
She  shook  her  humid  veil^  and  round  her  threw. 
Sprinkling  each  herb  and  flow'r,  the  silver  dew. 
While  ev'ry  breeze  its  pinions  wav'd,  to  fan 
Eyes  long  unclos'd,  and  sleep  restored  to  man. 

Hunt*s  Tfamlation^ 
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We  had  now  entered  Etruria,  and  were  tra- 
versing a  country,  celebrated  in  the  early  records 
of  Rome  for  many  a  fnrioas  combat,  and  many 
an  heroic  achievement.  On  this  ground  the  Ro- 
mans defended  their  newly  acquired  liberty  with 
all  the  intrepidity  which  the  first  taste  of  such  a 
blessing  must  inspire.  Here  they  triumphed  over 
Tarquin  and  his  Etrurian  allies;  and  here  their 
leader  and  consul,  Brutus,  sealed  their  freedom 
with  his  blood.  This  region  was  the  theatre  of 
the  Veientian  war,  and  witnessed  all  the  glorious 
deeds  that  graced  that  long  protracted  contest. 

Ail  this  territory,  the  object  of  so  much  con* 
test  and  bloodshed,  is  now  a  desert.  Even  the 
q$f^  itself^  which  stood  so  long  the  rival  and 
terror  of  Rome^  and  would  have  been  preferred 
to  it,  if  the  authority  of  Camillus,  and  an  omen, 
that  is,  a  lucky  coincidence  of  a  military  order 
with  the  subject  debate  of  the  senate,  bad  not  pre- 
vailed over  the  representations  of  the  tribunes  ;^ 
even  Veii  itself  has  perished,  nor  left  a  vestige  to 
mark  its  situation*  Hence  even  antiquaries  differ 
as  to  the  real  spot.  Some  place  it  at  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  and  others,  with  more  probability,  at  ScrofanOj 
on  a  rocky  hill  called  Monte  Musivo^  about  six  miles 
on  the  right  from  the  road  between  La  Starta  and 
Baccam,  and  of  course  about  twelve  from  Rome*. 

*  Otiien  agaia  flace  Feii  in  a  little  island  about  a  mile 
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Tbe  distance  and  tiaturai  streogib  of  diie  site 
corresf>ofld  witb  the  description  of  Feii,  and  some 
Hiaaaet)  of  robbish  are  ipointed  out,  aa  tbe  Teinaioa 
of  a  city  once  "Siiiperior  even  to  Rome  in  magntfr- 
oence,  and  capable^  like  Troy,  of  resisting  for  ten 
years  tbe  efforts  of  an  army  of  6fty  tbousand  tneo. 
Bot  how  vain  it  is  to  explore  tbe  sitnation  of  a 
plaoe,  wbicb  has  beeti  a  solitude  for  more  than 
two  tbonsaod  years, 

Nvnc  intra  muros  pastoris  bttccina  lenti 

Cantat— et  in  yestris  ossibus  aira  metani*. 

PropertiuBiv.  !!• 

The  flocks  had  fed  in  tbe  streets,  and  the  plongh<- 
ahare  bad  farrowed  tbe  sepulchres  of  the  fallen 
Vdentes;  a  melancholy  observation,  applicable  not 
to  Viai  alone,  but  to  all  the  early  rivals  of  Rome, 
Fidena^  CaninOj  Coriali,  Ardea,  Alba.  Not  the 
site  only  but  almost  the  memory  of  Vdi  was  obli- 
terated in  the  time  of  Floras,— -^a»c  Veiosfuiise 
quis  meminkf  qucc  reltquuB  f  quodoe  vestigium  "f. 

and  an  half  to  the  right  of  La  Storta. — ^This  Isola  Farnesii  is 
DOW  said  to  have  established  its  claim  in  the  receat  disco  very 
of  inscriptions  upon  the  spot. 

*  Within  thy  walls  his  tuneless  horn 

Now  slowly  winds  the  shepherd  swain. 
And  where  your  bones  neglected  lie. 
Unheeding  mows  the  golden  grain. 

t  Lib.  i.  12.*-*Wlio  now  ronembers  that  Veii  ever  exist- 
ed ?  what  remains,  what  vestige  is  to  be  found  ? 
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At  length  the  morning  dawned^  and  Aurora 
(such  as  Guido  contemplated,  and  vainly  endea- 
voured to  represent  in  earthly  colors)  shed  over  the 
Sabine  mountains  a  rich  glow  gradually  softening 
as  more  distant  into  purple;  lined  with  gold  a 
few  fleecy  clouds  that  strewed  her  paths ;  and  at 
length  poured  a  stream  of  the  hrightest  safiron  over 
all  the  eastern  sky.  The  tints  that  gild  the  clouds, 
even  in  our  northern  climate,  are  as  rich  and  as 
varied  as  can  be  imagined;  but  the  deep  purple 
distances  of  the  horizon^  and  the  glowing  yellow 
of  the  firmament  in  Italy,  far  surpass  ours  in  hue 
and  splendor,  and  produce  that  airy  perspective, 
that  lucid  atmosphere,  called  in  painting  an  Italian 
sky.  In  contemplation  of  this  beautiful  and  ever- 
varying  phenomenon,  we  drove  till  we  reached 
the  first  post,  La  &orta,  and  then  enjoyed  the 
glories  of  the  rising  sun ;  till  concealing  himself 
in  a  golden  fringed  cloud,  as  in  a  chariot,  he  darted 
his  rays  from  behind  it,  and  set  the  whole  firma* 
ment  in  a  blaze. 

At  the  foot  of  the  little  eminence  of  Baccano*^ 
the  second  stage,  which  still  ^  retains  its  ancient 


*  Baccano,  a  solitary  post-house,  bearing  the  name  of  an 
ancient  town,  stands  in  a  little  valley,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  hills,  forming  a  verdant  amphitheatre  that  wants 
nothing  but  trees  to  be  extremely  beautiful.  About  four 
miles  on  the  right  is  the  lake  Sabatinus^  now  Braccumo,, 
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Bame,  we  crossed  the  Cremera  (fatal  streaiDl  tfaaft 
bebeld  the  victories  and  the  fall  of  the  generous 
Fabii)  and  walking  on  while  the  horses  were 
^hanging,  we  ascraded  the  hill,  and  t»ok  a  last 
view  of  Rome  then  glittering  with  the  rajs  of  the 
san^  that  played  npon  its  palaces,  towers,  and 
domes,  and  displayed  its  whok  extent  in  all  iti 
magnificence*. 

Quisque 
Heesit,  et  extremae  tunc  forsitan  Urbis  amatae 
Plenvs  abit  visu  t L»c.  i.  509. 

From  Monte  Rosi  the  country  began  to  iai« 
prove,  and  appearances  of  cultivation  increased  at 
we  advanced.  A  few  miles  north-west  oi  M^mt^ 
Rosif  on  a  hill,  stands  Ski^ri  (Sutrium)  an  ancient 
town  and  Roman  qolony. 

At  Civita  Castellana  we  had  time  to  exanune 
the  site  and  ancient  walls  which,  though  curious, 
we  had  been  obliged  on  our  first  visit  to  pass  un- 
noticed, on  account  of  our  late  arrival  and  early 


*  This  view  of  Rome  at  a  very  early  honr  is  one  of  the ' 
finest  that  can  be  taken,  as  it  shows  olQf  to  the  best  advantage 
diose  long  Imes  of  buildings,  and  vast  majestic  masses,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  Capital. 

t  Each  stopp'd,  and  sighing  turn'd  for  one  last  view. 
And  bid  the  city  of  his  birth  adieu. 

Rowem 
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dtpnvlmek  Tbia  towD  m  aopposed  by  many  to  be 
ihr  fiaeient  Fescewmm :  k  standla  on  an  inaulated 
roek,  aorroaiKled  fin  all  sides  witb  a  prectptct 
nearly  perpendicolar^  formiDg  a  deep  dell,  ai  tbe 
bottoiD  of  whkh  tbroo^  a  atoaj  cbannel^  tolls  a 
dkar  and  conataot  stream.  The  walls  both  of  tbe 
Umtk  and  the  citadel  rise  on  tbe  ed^  of  the  pte* 
cipice^  are  formed  in  general  of  large  bkcka  of 
stone^  and  probably  are  tbe  remains  of  tbe  ancient 
rampart  The  strength  and  position  of  Cmta  Cos-- 
tett0fa  have  induced,  as  I  have  befare  observed, 
many  antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  it  occupies  the 
site  of  tlie  ancient  Veiij  and  tbe  inhabitants'  bave 
very  readily  adopted  an  opinion  so  honorable  td 
their  city.  But  tbe  more  general  persuasion  tbafC 
VeH  was  much  nearer  Rofne,  is  founded  upon  ar-^ 
guments  so  very  solid  and  satisfectory,  thaf  to^ 
doobli  on  the  subject  seems  difficult. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
Cmta  Castellana  on  a  hil]>  stands  a  little  fowa>  now^ 
called  Skt.  Maria  dei  Fatktri,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  ancient  Falerii,  the  capital  of  the  Falisci;  a 
name  that  always  revives  the  recollection  of  an 
anecdote  highly  honorabPe  to  the  feelings^  of  Ca- 
millas, and  to  the  generous  character  of  the* 
Romans  *. 


*  Tit.  Liv.  V.  27. 
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We  were  now  in  the  Hiidat  of  regions  oqee]ii4> 
habited  by  vmrlike  tribes  well  known  io  the  easljr 
]ieriods  of  Roman  histmy,  and  not  on(frec|iieBriy 
recorded  by  the  poets.  .  # 

fi 
Hi  Fesoei^iiiiMi  ac»^  «quQ9que  FaUscqai),  . , 

Hi  Soractis  habent  arces»  Flaviniaque  arva, 
£t  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque  Capeaos*. 

We  were  in  the  very  capital  itself^  Fescemmmi 
about  sb  or  seveiit  miles  from  SonM^,  «ff  Jsany 
from  the  monntains  and  kke  df  Cminlts,  aadtckis^ 
to  Fnkmanlf.  Some  days  might  have  heed  paswl 
here  with  pleasiiire,  and  perhaps  with  improTt*^ 
ment ;  we.  might  hare  ascended  Sa9'a€t€f,  and  ei^ 
deavoiored  to  discover  the  remains  of  the  temple  ot 
Apolk)*— '^  Sancti  czistoi  Sm^setkX  ;"*  we  migfatt  have 
explored  the  Cimnian  forest,  which  the  Boiti«n» 
once  beheld  wiik  awe  and  even  terror^  aa  impeiiiey 


*  The  just  Faliscans  be  to  battle  brings. 
And  those  who  liye  where  lake  Cimiikift  ^rings ; 
And  whece  Feronia^s  grove  and  temple  st^nds^ 
Who  till  Fescennian  or  Flavinian  lands. 

DrydenJ ' 

t  Perhaps  in  it,  as  Cluverius  supposes,  that  Civita  CosteU 
lana  occupies  the  site  of  that  city,  and  that  Fescennium  lay 
nearer  the  Tiber, 

X  iEneid  xi.  785,«— The  guardiian  of  holy  Soracte. 
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traUe  to  haman  steps  *;  we  might  haye  ranged 
along  the  borders  of  its  lake,  which  is  said  to  have 
swallowed  op  a  city ;  and  in  fine,  we  might  ha^e 
visited  the  shattered  walls  of  old  Fakrium^  and 
wandered  over  .its  now  deserted  hilL  Bot  these 
excursions  we  must  leave  to  future  travellers  who 
may  have  more  leisure,  and  as  the  season  advances 
we  must  hasten  on.  Just  out  of  the  gate  of  Cmta 
Castdlana  is  an  aqueduct,  still  kept  up  in  good 
repair* 

After  having  crossed  a  high  hill  covered  with 
wood  we  entered  Barghetto,  an  insignificant  viU 
lage :  the  only  object  that  attract  the  eye  is  an  old 
eastle,  standing  in  picturesque  ruin  on  the  summii 
of  the  neighboring  eminence.  We  creased  the 
Tiber  over  a  fine  bridge^  the  Ponte  Felice^  m-ected 
by  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  shortly  after  began  to  as* 
cend  the  ridge  of  cultivated  hills  that  border  the 
vale  intersected  by  that  river.  As  we  advanced, 
the  hills  increased  in  height,  till  passing  over  the 
deep  but  dry  channel  of  a  wintry  torrent,  we  turned 
and  proceeded  under  the  shade  of  the  mountain 
and  its  forests^  then  peculiarly  grateful.  The 
scenery  around  Nami  the  reader  is  acquainted  with ; 
its  beauties  were  not  altered  by  the  scorching  heats 
of  the  season.  Descending  the  hill,  we  once  more 
visited  the  Ponte  D^AugustOj  and  traversing  the 

■ 

*  Liv.  fib.  ix.  cap.  36. 
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delicioas  vale  of  the  Nar^  entered  Terni  aboQt  six 
in  the  evening. 

Next  morning  early  we  made  another  and  final 
visit  to  the  cascade ;  we  took  the  lower  path,  and 
]m>ceeded   along  the  Nar^  under  the   shade  of 
groves  rising  on  its  banks,  and  woods  hanging 
from  the  shelving  sides  of  the  moantains.    The 
mass  of  water  was  considerably  diminished,  and  o£ 
tonrse  the  grandeur  of  the  fall  somewhat  impaired ; 
however  as  the  Velinois  fed  by  two  lakes  it  retains 
a  suiBcient  quantity  of  water  to  form  at  all  times 
a  most  noble  and  interesting  object,  particularly 
when  combined  with  the  surrounding  scenery.     I 
must  here  observe,  that  if  the  traveller  should  not 
have  leisure  to  visit  the  Caduta  delie  Marmore 
(ihe  marble  cascade)  twice,  he  would  do  well  to 
prefer  the  view  from  above  to  that  from  below^.as 
in  the  latter  the  first  grand  fall  is  not  a  little  con- 
cealed by  the  cloud  of  spray,  and  by  the  Iris 
playing  over  it ;  so  much  indeed  that  little  more 
than  one-third  of  its  elevation  is  perceptible. 

Leaving  thi^  singular  and  magnificent  scene 
with  regret,  we  continued  our  route,  and  entering 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  we  began  at  the  se-> 
cond  post  to  ascend  Monte  Samma.  We  changed 
horses  at  Spoleto;  we  then  rolled  over  the  plain 
below,  the  delicious  Vdlle  Spoktana,  feasted  our 
eyes  with  the  windings  of  the  Clitumnus  as  we 
drove  along,  looked  down  upon  its  sources,  visited 
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once  more  his  tempIeiBgaio  admired  the  pictareaqne 
position  of  JVeaiy  anciently  Trebia,  and  the  Miinti 
Petino  on  oar  right,  and  entered  FoUgno.  Fk'om 
this  town  the  country  became  neur  ta  onr  eyes,  and 
to  its  continoed  beanty  superadded  the  charms  of 
novelty. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  from  Foligm,  at  th^ 
distance  of  aboat  six  miles,  the  towers  of  Metumki 
(now  with  a  slight  alteration  Beoagnia)  latispngecHk 
in  cawpis^  arise  visible  above  the  ivoodSi^  The 
fiver  on  which  it  stands  still  nearly  retains  itt. an* 
cient  name  Timia'f,  and  with  the  CUtwmms  cootri- 
bates  to  water  and  to  fertilize  the  vale  dver^hieb 
Meoania  seems  to  preside*  Propertins  was  bora 
in  this  town  and  indulges  the  vanity  of  ai  poet  in 
describing  the  lastre  whidi  it  derives  from  that 
eircnmstance. 

Seandentes  si  quis  cernit  de  rallibus  arces 
logenio  muros  aeitimet  ille  meo  {. 

Lt6,  ir.  EUg*  L 

On  the  r%bt  on  the  side  of  a  hill  stands  the 


*  Silius  ItalicuSy  lib.  yi.  644.— Stretching  over  tte  spaci6us 
plains. 

t  Cluverius  mistakes  when  he  calls  this  river  the  TopmOp 
a  stream  which,  flowing  from  Fo^igno,  joins  the  Timia  at  a 
town  called  Cannara,  about  six  miles  north  of  Mevania. 

.  .  I  Behold  in  yonder  vale  th'  aspiring  town. 
And  sstimats  its  wor&  by  my  renown. 
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link  town  eS  Ispdlo  (Wspdlum)  aRomad  coloi^y^ 
whose  80Q8,  if  a  poet  majr  be  believed^  ooee  rdakeii 
ambog  ^^  cekberrima  nomina  beUo^r  A  little  forther^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill  are  the  rains  of  an  am<* 
phitheatre^  shapeless^  and  uninteresting. 

Asimm^  now  A^m^  on  the  side  of  a  hill  oii  the 
right,  makes  a  fine  appearance,  and  preserves  it  pa 
a  nearer,  approach.  It  gave  bitth  to  St  Francis; 
the  fonnder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  is  the  metrd^ 
polis  of  this  order,  and  owes  to  it  its  size,  itt 
splendor,  and  its  fame.  The  iS^r^  Cdnveitfof^  Where 
the  body  of  the  saint  is  said  to  repose,  presents  aa 
immense  front,  and  is  cotisidered  as  a  very  eiteok 
rive  and  snperb  edifice;  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  od 
the. road  there  is  a  village  or  rather  littk  town^ 
called  Madonna  degU  AngioUX^  from  a  nistie  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  angels,  iq 
which  St.  Francis  was  accastomed  to  offer  up  bb 
devb^ms,  and  is  rapposed.  to  liave  received  llie 
first  call  to  perfection.  This  oratory  became  aftciv^ 
wards  an  object  of  great  v^enerstion,  aiid  it&l  com 
tiimes  to  be  resorted  to  by  pilgruu^  especially  on 
the  second  of  Angnst,  when  mnltitndes  flock  to  it 
from  all  the  neighboring  provincibs.    In  order  to 

«■*>»»■■    «.■■■>!    ■>',     111,  ,«  .jji.  .*ap 11     ■  ,'•  I  .  «^iiM>i>       I      *       I    I  I    I  <■> 

*  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  iv.  1 86. 

Natnes  reno Wd  in  War. 

t  Sacred  Convent. 
-    }  Oar  Lady  of  the  Angeb* 
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^tisfy  the  devotion  of  so  great  a  concoarse  of 
people,  a  very  spacidos  and  noble  church  has  been 
erected,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  original 
oratory,  which  stands  in  its  centre  and  under  its 
dome. 

We  passed  on  the  second  day  after  this  festival, 
and  were  informed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  more 
than  ten  thousand  persons  had  attended  service  oa 
that  day,  and  that  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  press- 
iDg  forward  to  touch  the  altar,  no  less  than  ten 
persons  were  suffol^ated,  pressed  or  trampled  to 
death.  A  practice  which  not  only  draws  so  many 
laboring  persons  from  their  homes  and  occupations, 
but  occasions  such  tragical  accidents,  becomes  a 
mischievous  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  sup* 
pressed  by  public  authority.  This  church,  or  rather 
the  cbapd  enclosed  withiu  its  precincts,  is  also 
called  the  Portiunada^  because  it  waa  the  first 
portion  or  property  annexed  to  the  order.  I  re* 
gretted  much  that  our  arrangements  did  not  permit 
uft  to  visit  Asmuvif  not  only  on  aocoui^  of  the 
eonvents  which  are  said  to  contain  several  valu-* 
able  paintings,  but  particularly  on  account  of  the 
portico  of  Santa  Maria  di  Minerva^  composed  of 
six  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  finest  proportion, 
which  supported  the  front  of  the  ancient  temple 
of  Minerva. 

Here  the  reader  may  perhaps  expect  some  ac- 
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connt  of  St.  Francis  of  Asisiumj  the  foander  of  an 
order  more  extraordinary  perhaps  and  more  nnme^ 
rous^  tboogh  less  osefol  and  less  respectable  than 
that  of  the  Benedictines.  A  man  who  has  imposed 
upon  so  many  thousands  of  volontary  disciples^ 
-lavv^s  far  more  severe  than  those  of  Lycnrgus,  and 
given  to  his  laws  a  longer  dnration,  as  well  as  a 
far  more  extensive  inflnence  than  that  legislator  or 
indeed  most  others  have  been  able  to  impart  to 
their  institutions^  must  certainly  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  person,  and  must  have  derived  either 
from  his  virtues  or  from  his  accomplishments 
means  of  persuasion  unusually  efficacious.  His 
birth  and  education  were  naturally  calculated  to 
confine  him  to  mediocrity;  but  an  ardent  piety  and 
a  disinterestedness  that  knew  no  bounds^  soon 
raised  him  into  notice^  and  made  him  an  object  of 
contempt  to  some,  of  admiration  to  many.  A  so^ 
lemn  determination  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
to  practise  strictly  and  literally  the  sublimest  les- 
sons of  Christian  self-denial,  and  the  courage  to 
support  that  resolution  without  the  least  deviation 
during  a  life  of  forty-six  years^  may  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  most  extraordinary  energy  and  con* 
sistency  of  character.  When  to  these  qualities  we 
add  two  others  of  a  very  different  and  almost  op- 
posite nature,  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  a 
humility  that  almost  seemed  to  border  upon  pusil- 
Janimity,  we  shall  make  the  pictqre  still  more 
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wonderfal  witboat  diminishing  its  resemblance. 
To  renonnee  every  species  of  property,  every  bo» 
norable  distinction,  every  mark  of  respect  from 
Others,  nay,  even  to  stifle  every  emotion  of  sel& 
complacency^  every  sentiment  of  self-applanse,  and 
consequently  to  extingnish  every  spark  of  self-love 
in  bis  own  bosopo,  and  then  to  replace  this  active 
principle  by  a  love  of  God  and  Man  still  more 
active  and  more  efficacious,  was  the  perfection  to 
which  this  singular  personage  aspired,  and  which 
he  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  attained^ 
/Hence  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  generous 
sacrifices^  patient  sufferings,  and  above  all,  of  acts 
of  devotion  ardent  and  almost  impassioned.  To 
the  warmth  of  this  sublime  affection  the  Italian 
language  owes  two  of  its  earliest  poetical  flights, 
whipb  as  they  shew  the  mind  andtalrats  of  the 
con^poser  as  well  as  the  language  and  versification 
of  the  age,  I  may  insert  elsewhere,  especially  as 
they  are  uncommon,  or  at  least  not  likely  to  fall  in 
the  way  of  the  greater  part  of  my  readers. 

But  the  most  singular  part  of  the  character  of 
St.  Francis  was  that  be  could  communicate  the 
$re  that  glowed  in  his  own  bosom  to  his  bearers, 
or  rather  to  the  spectators  of  his  virtues,  and  by 
Jiiis  example  more  than  by  his  words,  prevail  upon 
thousands  of  his  contemporaries,  and  among  them 
ma9y  of  rank,  talents,  and  education,  to  adopt  the 
9am?  most  austere  and  laborious  mode  of  living* 
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The  Spartan  legislator  is  supposed  to  have  given 
an  astonishing^  proof  of  his  inflnenqe  and  address 
in  prevailing  npon  his  conntrymen  to  adopt  laws 
that  imposed  a  few  restraints,  but  proscribed  no 
pleasure  and  stifled  no  passions;  and  Cicero  is  said 
to  have  carried  the  powers  of  eloquence  to  the 
utmost  pitch  when  he  engaged  the  Roman  people 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  the  Agrarian  law* 
What  then  most  we  think  of  the  persuasive  powers 
of  St.  Francis,  who  triumphed  over  the  most 
powerful  passions  that  rage  in  the  human  breast^ 
and  induced  so  many  myriads  of  disciples  to  re- 
nounce property,  name,  pleasure,  nay^  their  very 
will  itself,  to  follow  him  in  the  rugged  path  of 
self-denial  and  mortification  ?  Either  his  talents  or 
his  virtues,  or  both  must  have  been  transcendent ; 
and,  without  being  his  disciples,  we  may  very 
safely  consider  him  as  a  great  and  wonderful 
personage.  St.  Francis  was  born  about  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty,  and  died  about  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  having  witnessed  the 
rapid  propagation  of  his  order^  which  contained 
previous  to  his  death  more  than  fifty  thousand 
persons. 

I  know  full  well  that  to  ascribe  virtue  and  talents 
to  a  saint  or  a  •friar,  may  be  considered  by  some 
of  my  readers  as  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  their 
credulity,  and  that  an  Italian  lUUgio^s^  and  a  Ma- 
hometan dervise  are,  as   to  personal  merit  and 
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qoatifications^  placed  by  many  nearly  upon  a  level. 
Yet  we  may  venture  to  assure  such  readers  that 
both  virtue  and  talents  in  a  very  transcendent  de* 
gree  have  been  found  lodged  under  a  cowl  and  a 
hood;  how  they  came  there,  they  may  with  Yorick 
wonder^  but  as  they  are  certainly  found  .there,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  treat  them  with  the  love  and 
reverence  which  they  deserve.  Gray  imagined 
that  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
order,  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius ;  we  may 
fxtend  the  compliment  to  his  master  St.  Benedict, 
to  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  and  many  of  their  dis- 
ciples, men  who  in  ages  of  ignorance  endeavored 
to  light  up  the  beacons  of  science,  and  in  ages  of 
vice  struggled  by  word  and  example  to  repress  the 
debauchery,  the  cruelty,  and  the  boundless  licen- 
tionsness  of  the  times. 

H«c  igitur  qui  cuncta  subegerit,  ex  animoque 
Expulerit  dictis,  non  armis ;  nonne  decehit, 
Hunc  honunem  numero  divum  dignaxier  esse?* 

Luc.  V.  50. 

The  same  plain  still  continues  with  all  its  fertility 
and  beauty  beyond  Asisium.  A  little  to  the  north 
of  Bastia  it  is  intersected  by  a  stream  called  the 
Chiascio,  anciently  Clasius,  and  further  on,  by  the 


*  And  shall  not  he/ whose  all-controlling  mind 
The  human  race  subdued  by  words,  not  arms — 
Say,  shall  not  he  be  thrpn'd  among  the  gods  7 
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jRAer  itself,  still  a  very  noble  river*  We  passed 
it,  a  little  after  snn-set,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
mountains  of  Perugia,  where  we  arrived  about  ten 
o*clock.  t  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  on 
crossing  the  Tiber  we  re-entered  Etruria. 

Perugia,  anciently  Perz/^,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  distinguished  cities  of  Etruria  i 
the  era  of  its  foundation  long  preceded  that  of 
Rome,  and  like  the  origin  of  Clusium,  Cortona,  &c« 
is  almost  lost  in  distance  of  time*  In  conjunction 
with  all  the  other  Etrurian  states  it  long  resisted 
the  Romans,  and  when  subjected,  or  rather  recon- 
ciled to  them,  it  became  a  faithful  and  a  courageoaa 
ally;  it  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flourished 
in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  ; 
when  unfortunately  it  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
Lucius  Antonius^  uncle  of  the  Triumvir^  and  under 
his  command,  shut  its  gates  against  Augustus  who 
took  it,  and  as  it  is  reported,  wished  to  spare  it  i 
but  one  of  its  principal  citizens  setting  fire  to  his 
own  house,  which  he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for 
himself  and  his  family^  the  flames  copimunicated 
to  the  neighboring  buildings^  and  spreading  rapidly 
furound,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Perugia  how- 
ever rose  immediately  from  its  ruins;  and  on  its 
restoration^  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  chose  for 
its  patron  Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom  it  seems  to 
have  had  very  few  obligations^  as  the  god  had 
spared  his  own  temple  only  in  the  general, con* 
iBagration.    In  the  Gothic  war  it  displayed  much 
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spiriti  and  stood  a  siege  of  seven  years  against 
these  barbarians.  It  afterwards  with  the  whole 
Roman  state  submitted  to  the  Pope^  and  with  some 
intervals  of  torbnlent  independence  has  remained 
ever  since  attached  to  the  Roman  See. 

Perugia  is  now  a  large^  clean^  well-bnilt,  and 
trelWinhabited  city.  Seated  on  the  snmmit  of  a 
moantain,  it  commands  from  its  ramparts,  and 
partienlarly  from  its  citadel,  an  extensive  view  over 
h  vast  range  of  country,  fertile,  varied  with  hill 
and  dale,'  and  enlivened  with  villages  and  towns. 
In  this  rich  landscape,  the  plain  which  we  had 
traversed  made  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  watered 
by  the  ClitumnuSy  and  bounded  by  the  Apennines. 
There  are  many  churches,  convents,  and  palaces 
in  this  city,  most  of  which  were  adorned  with. the 
paintings  of  Pktro  Pemginoy  the  master  of  Raf- 
fadb;  of  these  the  French  carried  off  a  consider- 
able number,  and  defaced  others,  particularly  such 
as  were  painted  on  walls  and  cpuld  not  be  removed. 
The  cathedral  is  in  itself  a  very  indifferent  edifice^ 
and  its  deformity  is.  increased  by  the  bad  taste  that 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  its  repair  and  decora-> 
tions.  Several  other  churches  merit  attention, 
particularly  that  of  S.  Pietro,  belonging  to  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey ;  it  is  supported  by  eighteen  pillars 
of  fine  marble,  and  adorned  with  an  altar  of  the 
same  materials  very  rich  and  well  disposed.  Perugia 
bM  aii  university  supplied  with  able  professors^ 
and  several  academies,  all  of  which  can  boast  of 
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i]lQ9trkMi9  names^  and  it  is  apon  the  whole  an  in^ 
teresting  chy,  capable  of  entertaining  the  canons 
and  inqnisiti ve  trar^Uer  for  several  days. 

The  road  from  hence  is  over  a  hilly  country^ 
planted  principally  with  olive  trees,  and  of  coarse 
not  very  shady.  Descending  the  high  hill  of  Ma^ 
gkma  we  first  discovered,  gleaming  through  a  wood 
of  oaks,  the  lake  Tra^fmenus^  and  at  the  village  of 
TarriceUi  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  foand  oarselves 
on  its  banks.  This  lake  is  a  very  noble  expanse  of 
water,  aboat  ten  miles  in  length  and  abont  seven  in 
breadth.  Three  little  islands  rise  in  it,  the  largest 
and  the  least  abont  a  mile  from  the  northern  shore, 
the  other  near  the  sonthern  extremity.  The  name 
of  this  island  is  Polvese.  The  two  others  are  de* 
nominated  from  their  size  Minare  (less)  and  Mag-- 
giore  (greater);  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a  charch. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  ascend  gradually,  but  in 
some  places  rapidly,  from  its  margin ;  and  as  they 
are  clad  with  wood  and  speckled  with  villages  form 
ah  outline  both  bold  and  lively*.    But  if  in  extent 


*  Such  also  was  its  ancient  appearance. 

Namque  ego  sum  (the  god  of  the  lake  speaks)  celsis  quern 

cinctummontibus  ambit 
Tmolo  missa  manus^  stagnis  Thrasymenus  opacis« 

Sil  Ital.  la.  iv.  7S7. 

Lo  1  I  am  Thrasymene^  the  wooded  lake, 
tJpon  whose  banks,  to  lofty  hills  that  swell. 
Still  dwell  the  tribes  that  erst  from  Tmolus  came,- 
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and  beauty  the  lake  Trasymenus  yield  ta  many^  in 
qelebrity  it  is  inferior  to  none;  the  fall  of  fifteen 
tbonsand  Romans  and  the  death  of  a  consul  en<- 
iioble  its  name,  and  cast  an  awfol  solemnity  over 
its  scenery. 

From  Torrkelli  the  road  winds  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake  to  a  village  called  Passignano, 
which  occupies  a  very  narrow  defile,  closed  on  one 
side  by  the  lake,  oq  the  other  by  a  rocky  precipice. 
Beyond  this  defile  the  road  crosses  a  plain,  bonnded 
by  the  lake  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  by  a  semi- 
circular ridge  of  hills  and  mountains.  This  ridge^ 
which  falls  back  in  the  centre,  advances  again  on 
the  sides,  and  closes  on  the  lake  at  Passignano  in 
a  precipice ;  and  at  Bmghetto  in  a  lofty  acclivity^ 
.The  plain  thus  enclosed  is  about  six  iniles  in  lengthy 
.that  isy  from  the  former  to  the  latter  of  these 
places,  and  about  four  in  breadth  from  the  lake  to 
the  mountains.  Annibal  could  not  have  discovered 
or  even  have  desired  a  situation  mbre  favorable 
to  stratagem  and  ambush.  In  the  centre  of  thia 
plain  he  encamped  at  the  head  of  his  African  and 
Spanish  troops;  the  Bakares  and  light  armed  forces 
he  placed  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  all 
around,  while  bis  cavalry  were  commissioned  to 
occupy  the  defile  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  as 
soon  as  they  had  passed  through  it.  The  consul 
entered  by  Borgketto  with  his  characteristic  rash- 
ness and  impetuosity,  and  hastened  to  attack  the 
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army  which  be  beheld  in  front ;  when  a  sndden 
shoot  bnrsting  aronnd  informed  him  that  be  was  < 
beset  on  all  sides ;  a  thick  mist  rising  from  the 
lake  darkened  the  air;  noise,  confusion,  dismay^ 
defeat,  and  slaughter  followed.  The  retnrn  of 
sunshine  showed  the  ground  strewed  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Romans^  and  the  lake  crimsoned 
with  their  blood  "i^. 

A  streamlet,  which  nearly  intersects  the  plain 
in  the  middle,  still  retains  the  name  of  Sanguineto 
nr  Fossa  del  Sangue^;  it  is  supposed  to  water  the 
spot  where  the  consul  fell,  and  is  said  by  the  pea* 
sants  to  have  rolled  a  torrent  of  blood  to  the  Tra- 
symenm^  and  impurpled  its  waters  to  a.  considerable 
distwce.  This  rill  is  the  most  popular  and  per- 
haps the  most  permanent  memorial  of  this  disas- 
trous battle;  it  is. known  and  pointed  out  by  every 
peasant  and  driver,  and  contemplated  by  all  with 
some  degree  of  horror.  To  throw  a  certain  gloom 
and  melancholy  over  the  scenes  of  human  destruc- 
tion is  natural  to  the  mind,  and  usual  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  reported,  that  after  sunset  a  sound  like 
the  clashing  of  shields  and  the  onset  of  distant 
Armies  is  heard  on  the   plain  of  Marathon:  at 


*  Livius  xxii.  4,  5,  6 — for  a  poetical  description  see 
811.  lib.  V. 

t  The  ditch  of  blood. 
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Keenvinden^  a  coootryman  assbred  me  that  strange 
noises  were  often  heard  on  the  plains  at  night  i^ 
and  near  Tewkesbury^  a  close  where  tlj«  greatest 
number  of  the  Lancastrians  were  massacred,  is  still 
Called  the  blobSyfaldi  and  is  supposed  by  the  peopUr 
to  be  haunted  by  spectres* 

Ingemuisse  putes  campos,  tenramque  nocentem 
Inspirasse  animas,  infectumque  aera  totum    • 
Manibus^  et  superam  Stygia  formidine  nootemf. 

Xtfcim  vii.  7^* 

The  SanguinetOy  when  we  passed  it^  was  the  dry  b^ 
of  a  torrepf,  Itfied  With  vines  above  the  road ;  and 
below  it,  toward  the  lake,  shaded  with  poplars. 

About  two  miles  farther  we  turned  from  the 
lak^,  and  began  to  ascend  the  bold  wooded  hill  of 
GMlandro.  FVom  its  summit  we  enjoy^  a  beauti-* 
ftil  and  eitensivd  view ;  behind,  of  the  lake,  rti 
islands,  and  its  wooded  borders;  and  before,  of  the 
frlain  of  Arezz&f  the  Faik  de  Chiana,  and  the  hills 
of  ViterbO,  with  the  truncated  cone  of  Mtmtt  Pul-^ 
ciaho.    This  wide  and  varied  view  was  lighted  by 


*  Near  Lauvain^  where  the frencb  under  Dunumrier'weT^ 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Austrians  commanded 
by  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobaurg,  in  (he  month  of  March,  1793« 

*  Ascending  fiends  infect  the  air  around. 

And  hell  breathes  baleful  through  the  groaning  ground* 
Hence  dire  affiright  distracts  the  soul. 

Rowe, 
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tfae  richest  aod  softest  tints  of  an  Italian  8oinimr*i 
eTcning.  Descending  the  declivity  we  passed 
throDgh  the  village  of  Ossaia,  said,  like  the  Ibssa 
del  Sanguine^  to  take  its  name  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  battle,  and  from  the  bones  dug  op  by  thd 
peasantry  iq  the  neighboring  fields.  An  inscrip* 
tion  over  the  door  of  a  house  announces  the  origin 
of  tbe  name  in  the  following  lines,  not  very  classical 
but  intelligible  enoQgh.: 

Nomen  habet  locus  hie  Osi^aia^  ab  ossibus  illis 
Quae  dolus  Annibalis  fudit  et  hasta  simul  *• 

On  entering  the  Tascan  territory  ^e  were 
stopped  for  a  minute  by  an  oflScer  of  the  customs, 
the  most  polite  aind  most  disinterested  of  the  pro^ 
fession;  and  then  we  proceeded  rapidly  to  Camoma. 
It  was  now  dusk,  and  we  could  barely  distinguisii 
at  a  little  distance  on  our  right  the  city  of  CottMa^ 
*^  superbi  Tarchontis  dbwiw^'f'**  rising  in  a  majesticf 
situation  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  This  city^ 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Italy,  and  oncef 
the  capital  of  Etrurki,  still  retains  its  original 
name  unaltered,  and  preserves  some  remnant  of 


*  From  heaps  of  bones^  which  Hannibal  of  yore. 
At  once  by  treach'ry  and  the  dint  of  sword> 
Spread  o'er  our  fields^  Ossaia  takes  its  name. 

t  The  abode  of  haughty  Tarchon. 
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its  walUy  the  only  vestige  of  its  early  magoificence; 
It. possesses  many  valoable  paintings,  a  mnseam^ 
and  a  public  library,  and  glories  in  an  academy  of 
great  and  deserved  reputation :  its  grand  object  is 
to  discover  and  to  elucidate  Etrurian  antiquities, 
and  its  success  has  in  this  respect  kept  pace  with 
the  talents  and  the  zeal  of  its  members. 

To  visit  this  museum  and  to  discourse  with 
some  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Tuscan  aca- 
demy was  a  desirable  object:  we  were  now  in  the 
centre  of  Etruria,  under  the  walls  of  its  capitalt 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  Clusium,  (now  Chiuso) 
the  seat-  of  one  of  its  most  powerful  montirchs. 
We  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  making  some  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  wonderful  people 
Tvho  gave  their  name  to  this  territory  and  the 
uttigbboring  sea;  who  equalled  the  Egyptians  ill 
the  soKdity,  and  surpassed  them  in  the  beauty^  of 
their  edifices ;  who  excelled  in  the  arts,  and  rioted^ 
IB  the  lul^uries  of  life,  while  the  Greeks  were  still 
barbarians,  and  Rome  had  yet  no  name;  and  whose 
antiquity  is  such  that  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  ob- 
^urity  of  ages,  and  was  even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 

<dotus,  as  it  now  still  remains,  a  subject  of  dispute 
and  conjecture.     Some  suppose  them  to,  have  been 

'  Aborigines^  an  appellation  given  to  the  inhabitants 
found  in  a  country  by  its  first  recorded  invaders*; 

*  Dionysius  HaUc. 
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others  from  a  diatent  conformity  iaoertatn  ca$«a«My 
fancy  that  they  were  of  Egyptian  origin.  Many 
represent  them  as  a  colony  of  Lydians"*^  or  per- 
haps of  Maeonians,  compelled  by  the  pressure  of 
famine  to  leave  their  native  soil  and  to  seek  fcur 
maintenance  in  a  more  fertile  region;  a  still  greater 
nnmber  imi^ine  that  they  were  rPelasgi'f*,  a  well 
known  tribe  of  Greeks,  who/when  driven  by  the 
Hellenes  from  Thessalia,  first  took  shelter  in  lAfdim, 
and  afterwards  in  Italy.  In  fine,  a  few  later 
writers  have  thought  that  they  had  discovered  in 
the  manners,  langoage,  and  moniiiments  of  tbie 
Etrurians  and  Cananeans  such  im  afiinity,  as 
authorized  them  to  conclude  that  the  former  were 
a  colony  of  the  latter,  and  of  course  either  Phoeni- 
cians or  Philistines.  This  opinion^  supported  by 
Maffei  and  Mazzochi,  and  followed  by  many  other 
Italian  authors,  is  combated  by  some  French  critics 
of  considerable  learning  and  merit. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  ent^r 
into  a  discussion  in  which  learning  has  already 
exhausted  its  stores,  and  criticHm  has  foiled  its 
own  ingenuity;  it  will  abundantly  satisfy  rational 
curiosity  to  know,  that  the  Etrurians  participated 
the  qualities  of  all  the  different  nations  to  which 
they  have   been   supposed   to  owe  their  origin. 


*  Herodotus.  f  See  Cluv.  Ital.  Ant  lib.  ii. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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Brave  a»  the  Pelusgiy  tbey  extended  their  conqnefltB 
over  almost  all  Italy,  and  filled  its  finest  provmcm, 
from  the  borders  of  Campania  to  the  Rkcetian  Alps 
with  their  cities  and  population.  Ingenious  l&e 
the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  sculpture,  paintings  aiv 
diitecttire  and  all  the  arts  with  passion,  and  have 
left  behind  them  numberless  monuments  to  attest 
their  success.  Enterprising  as  the  PhcenieiaxiSy 
they  delighted  and  excelled  in  navigation,  colonized 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  attempted  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  t!he  ocean.  So  far  their  resemblance 
to  their  supposed  ancestors  is  honorable,  and  to  this 
they  owed  tlieir  achievements,  their  renorwn,  and 
their  prosperity.  But  unfortunately  the  similarity 
extiends  still  fiirther,  and  gives  us  the  most  de- 
formed and  disgusting  features  of  the  Cananean 
character,  rendered  if  possible  still  more  hideous 
by  time  and  by  refinement*.  The  operation  of 
these  vices  gradually  produced  effeminacy  and 
weakness  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  at  length 
deprived  the  Etrurians  of  the  glory  of  their 
achievements  and  of  the  advantages  of  their  many 
enterprises.  Their  more  manly  and  more  intrepid 
neighbors  attacked  them  with  success,  and  stripped 
them  in  process  of  time  of  their  most  valuable 
provinces  t* 


•  Athenceu*.  t  Strabo. 
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They  were  obliged  to  yield  all  the  fertile  plains 
that  border  tbe  Poy  and  extend  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Apennines^  to  tbe  valor  of  the  Ganls,  who 
settled  in  that  delightful  coontry,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Gallia,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  Cisalpina.  The  Sara* 
nites  expelled  them  from  the  «till  more  delidous 
and  more  desirable  region  of  Campania;  tbe  Umbri 
reiook  several  of  their  ancient  possessions;  so 
tiRit  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans  on  the 
theatre  of  Italy^  the  Etmrians  were  confined  to 
die  territory  that  still  bears  their  name,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  Tiber  northward  to  the  Apennines, 
and  westward  to  the  sea.  Bat  althoogh  humbled 
iQ  power  and  reduced  in  territory,  ttiis  singular 
people  still  retained  their  superiority  in  the  arts, 
and  in  the  embellishments  of  civilized  life;  and 
while  obliged  to  bend  to  the  towering  genius  of 
Rome,  they  can  boast  of  having  communicated  to 
her  the  skill  that  erected  her  temples*,  the  cere- 
monies that  graced  her  religion,  the  robes  that 
invested  her  magistrates,  the  pomp  that  accom- 
panied her  triumphs,  and  even  the  music  that 
animated  her  legions  f*    They  retained  this  supe- 

•liv.  l.i.55. 

t  Bissenos  haeo  prima  dedit  pmcedere  {asces, 
£t  juiizit  totidem  tacito  terrore.aecui^s: 
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riority  long  after ;  perhaps  they  may  be  said  never 
to  have  lost  it  entirely;  and  notwithstanding  the 
snceession  of  so  many  ages  and  revolutions/  their 
descendants  are  supposed  still  to  possess  a  pecnliar 
aptitude  for  the  arts^  and  a  singular  discernment  i«i 
the  sciences. 

Of  this  extraordinary  people,  we  have  indeed 
few  architectural  monuments;  but  in  vases,  tombs^ 
and  altars,  we  possess  abundant  proofs  of  their  io^ 
gennity,  and  without  doubt  might  discover  many 
more  by  making  excavations  in,  or  near  the  site  of 
some  of  their  ancient  cities.  But  however  well 
inclined  to  indulge  in  such  amusing  researches, 
time  and  circumstances  dragged  us  irresistibly 
along,  and  obliged  us  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
visiting  the  venerable  walls  of  Cortana.  We  there- 
fore proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  as  it  was  dark 
when  we  set  out  from  Camosda^  we  entered  Arexzo 
rather  late« 


Httc  alias  eboris  decorayit  honore  eurulss, 
£t  princeps  Tyrio  Testem  pretexuit  ostro. 
H«ec  eadem  pugnos  accend^re  protulit  sere. 

Sil.  lib.  yiii.  484. 

The  lictor's  rods,  twice  six,  she  first  ordain'd, 
And  with  the  awe-inspiring  axes  arm'd : 
She  first  the  curule  chair  to  honor  rais'd. 
Of  iv'ry  form'd,  and  deck'd  th'  official  robe 
With  Tjrrian  purple.    Her  example  taught 
The  batHe-stirring  trumpet's  brazen  throat 
To  peal  the  notes  of  war. 
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ARRETIUM. 

ArreHum  is  one  of  the  ancient  Etrorian  cities, 
though,  with  the  exception  of  the  supposed  sub- 
strnctions  of  an  amphitheatre,  it  can  boast  of  no 
vestige  of  its  former  celebrity.  It  was  nearly 
nnpeopled  by  Sylla,  and  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards;  it  was  agitated  by  faction,  and  con- 
Tulsed  by  perpetual  wars  and  revolutions  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  has,  however,  survived  these 
tempests,  and  still  remains  a  considerable  city.  It 
is  in  general  well  built,  and  has  some,  though  few 
remarkable  ediBces,  among  which  are  the  public 
palace  on  the  great  square,  and  the  cathedral.  The 
latter  is  a  Gothic  ediBce,  ancient  and  not  con* 
temptible;  it  contains  some  beautifully  colored 
windows.  The  former  displays  a  vast  and  very 
noble  front. 

Petrarca  was  born  in  this  city,  although,  as 
that  circumstance  was  accidental,  and  as  his  family 
was  Florentine,  and  his  stay  short,  he  could  not 
consider  it  as  his  country.  The  house  in  which 
that  event  took  place,  does  not  correspond,  I  will 
not  say  with  the  fame,  but  with  the  parentage  of 
the  poet.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  little 
better  than  a  cottage,  and  is  now,  by  time  and 
neglect,   almost   reduced    to   an   hovel  *.       But 

*  It  is  now  repaired,  1821. 
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tboQgb  Arezzo  can  scarcely  rank  Petrarca  among 
her  sons,  shecan  boast  of  many  an  illnstrions  name, 
and  display  a  long  list  of  worthies  distinguished  in 
ffjrU  and  in  arms.  Among  these  I  shaU  on]y  men- 
tioii  onei  because  though  his  merit  was  grmt,  yet 
his  profession  was  humblei  and  his  name  obscure. 
Gmdo  FAretinOf  a  monk  oi  the  eleventh  centoryt 
invented  the  scale  of  notes  now  in  use,  and  thus 
gave  to  music,  as  writing  does  to  language,  a  form 
and  a  body,  which  may  preserve  and  convey  its 
accents  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

While  at  Arezzo,  the  traveller  may  indulge 
himself  in  a  pleasant  and  truly  classical  excur»io» 
to  explore  the  site  of  the  younger  Pliny's  Tnsican 
villa,  so  minutely  and  so  beautifully  describe  in 
one  of  his  epistles'*.  It  stood  near  Tifemum,  sow 
Citta  di  CasteUo,  and  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  tp 
have  grown  into  a  large  town,  called  Borgo  di  Skw 
Sepolcro^.  This  may  have  been  its  situation ;  yet 
I  should  be  inclined,  from  Pliny's  expression,  ^  Op- 
pidum  estpradiis  nostris  vicinum  nomim  TtfermimX^ 
to  place  it  nearer  this  latter  town.  But  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  the  real  spot  is  impossible,  with* 
out  visiting  the  country  itself,  and  comparing  its 
localities  with  the  description  of  Plmy. 


*  Lib.  V.  Epist.  6. 
t  The  town  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
X  Lib.  iv.  Epist.  1.— Tliere  is  a  town  near  our  e8tales> 
named  Tifemum. 
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DeBoendiog  die  hill  of  Arezzo  next  moraiog  to 
the  Etnirian  ptains*^  so  famed  at  all  times  for  tbdc 
fertility^  and  shortly  after  passing  the  CJiiam  or 
Clam  which  intersects  them,  we  entered  the  Vol 
^Amo,  the  Itatiaa  Arcadia^  and  hailed  the  Toscan 
mnse  and  the  geoins  of  Milton.  This  ▼ale^  almost 
as  celebrated  in  modem,  as  the  vale  of  Ten^  was 
ia  ancient  days,  is  formed  by  two  ranges  of  hilk 
stretching  along,  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the 
distance  of  foar  or  eight  miles.  In  the  plain  be* 
tween  glides  the  Arm,  diffusing  fertility  and  ver* 
dnre  over  his  banks ;  industry  extends  the  benefits 
of  the  stream  even  to  the  hillsy  covers  their  sides 
with  harvests,  and  crowns  their  summits  with  or* 
chards.  Handsome  villages  grace  the  road,  and 
neat  clean  looking  cottages  rise  without  nnoiber 
in  the  fields,  oftentimes  embosomed  in  gardens, 
and  overshadowed  with  pendent  vines.  The  bills, 
on  both  sides  are  adorned  with  several  little  towns, 
sometimes  boldly  rising  on  their  sides,  and  at, other 
times  half  concealed  in  their  woods  and  recesses. 
Beyond  the  hills  on  the  right  rise  the  Apennines, 


*  Regio  erat  in  primis  Italin  fertilis,  Etrusci  campi,  qui 
Faesulas  inter  Arretiumque  jacent,  frumenti  et  pecoris^  et 
omnium  copi4  rerum  opulenti. — Tit.  Lit,  Zifr.  xxii.  3. 

"  The  Etrurian  plains,  which  lie  betwixt  Faesuls  and 
Arretium^  were  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Italy^  rich 
in  corn  and  cattle,  and  in  abundance  of  every  thing/' 
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lofty^  ri^ed^  loid  naked^  excepting  one  summit^ 
which  is  tufted  with  the  forest  that  overhangs 
VaUmbrom. 

This  scenery^  which  commences  at  the  passage 
of  the  Chiana,  or  rather  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  thatriver,  continues  with  some  variations,  to 
Florence^  and  forms  the  Val  d'Arno  Skiperiore*.  It 
is  in  its  greatest  beauty  where  narrowest^  that  is» 
from  Lecane  to  Incisa.  At  this  latter  place  the 
vale  expands  into  a  plain ^  and  the  road  diverges 
from  the  river.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot, 
the  roads  were  very  dusty,  and  consequently  the 
delight  which  a  scene  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so 
celebrated  by  fame,  is  well  calculated  to  inspire, 
was  considerably  abated.  We  entered  Florence 
about  sunset. 


*  The  Upper  Vale  of  Arno. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


History  of  Florence — iV^  Edifices  —  Cathedral-^ 
Tombs — Mausoleum  of  the  Medicean  Family — 
Palaces — Gallery. 

Though  Florence  owes  its  origin  to  a  Roman 
colony  composed^  it  is  said,  of  Csesar^s  chosen 
veterans,  and  thongb  it  glories  in  having  retained 
and  occasionally  displayed  mncb  of  the  energies 
and  the  magnanimity  of  its  founders,  yet  it  made 
a  very  inconsiderable  figure  in  ancient  times ;  and 
as  it  was  neither  distinguished  by  great  evrats, 
nor  ennobled  by  great  personages,  it  seems  to 
have  slumbered  away  several  ages  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  a  fertile  soil  and  a  fine  climate.  Its 
powers  were  first  called  forth  and  its  courage 
tried  by  the  Gothic  invasion,  and  while  it  under- 
went in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  most  destructive  war  which 
followed  the  demise  of  Theodoric,  it  seems  to 
have  invariably  manifested  a  spirit  of  resistance 
and  intrepidity  worthy  its  military  origin.  These 
qualities  suspended  indeed,  but  could  not  avert 
the  fate  of  the  city,  which  sunk  under  the  disasters 
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of  the  Longobardic  incursions^  and  remained  for 
many  years  a  deserted  mass  of  rnins.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne^  and  again  resumed  some 
celebrity;  but  it  never  shone  forth  in  all  its  lustre^ 
till  governed  by  its  own  magistrates^  and  under 
laws  enacted  by  its  own  authority^  it  acquired  the 
name  and  the  energies  of  a  repnblic.  It  was  not, 
it  is  tri^,  the  first  to  profit  by  the  weakness  either 
of  the  German  Caesars,  or  of  its  own  rulers ;  but 
when  it  had  once  shaken  off  the  yoke,  it  rose  ra- 
pidly into  £une  and  prosperity.  Governed  ngmer 
times  by  its  bishop,  sometunes  by  its  nobles,  aad 
not  anfrequeotly  by  its  people,  it  experienced  all 
the  varieties  and  all  the  agitations  of  repnblicao 
administration.  Sometimes  convulsed  by  the  rival 
pretensions  of  the  former,  or  by  the  licentious 
claims  of  the  latter,  it  was  converted  into  a  field 
of  battle,  a  theatre  of  guilt  and  assassination ;  al 
other  times  under  the  sway  of  a  wise  and  virtuous 
magistracy,  it  exhibited  a  deligbtfiil  scene  of 
peace,  industry,  and  prosperity,  and  displayed  at 
once  all  the  blessings,  and  all  the  glories  of  li- 
berty. It  was  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  neighboring  states  oi  &&ma^  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
then  populous  and  enterprising ;  and  in  these 
civil  contests  it  obtained  sudi  a  portion  of  mili-^ 
tary  fame,  as  placed  it  upon  a  level  with  most  of 
the  Italian  commonwealths. 

But  whether  agitated  or  tranquil  at  bonie> 
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whether  at  peace  or  war  abroad,  its  iQstitatiq^f 
were  always  free  and  manly^  a^d  its  citiasena  w^e 
bold  and  active.  This  indeed  is  one  c^tbe  peca* 
liar  and  exclnsive  advantages  of  a  repoUican  go^ 
vernment ;  every  man  while  he  is  acting  for  bis 
country  acts  for  bioiself  and  for  his  own  interests ; 
the  market  of  honor,  dignity,  and  employment,  is 
open  to  all ;  it  is  conseqaentiy  crowded  with  oondf- 
petitors,  and  each  candidate  is  obliged,  in  his  own 
defence,  to  exert  all  the  faculties  of  his  sonl,  and 
call  forth  every  latent  energy.  Hence  that  a(^* 
yity  of  mind,  that  fermentation  of  intellect  anl 
imagination,  which  produces  genius,  and  o'eatei^ 
the  poet  and  the  orator,  the  statesman  and  the 
historian,  the  sage  and  the  faeroi.  The  same  ar- 
dent principle,  it  is  true,  that  sets  all  the  powcirs 
of  the  soul  in  motion,  may  at  the  same  time  rout^ 
many  a  dark  and  destructive  passion,  and  m%Y 
impel  a  bold  bad  man  to  many  a  wicked  deed ; 
and  I  am  aware  that  men  of  timid  minds,  or  of 
slavish  propensities,  are  too  apt  to  take  occasion 
from  this  acknowledgment  to  inveigh  against  po- 
pular governments,  and  to  exalt  the  advantages  of 
monarchy.  But  do  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and 
the  lust  and  ambition  of  princes  and .  ministers, 
<9Xcjte  no  animosities,  and  produce  no  scenes  of 
hlood  ?  or,  are  the  annals  of  monarchy  staiqed 
with  fewer  criipes  than  the  history  of  republican- 
ism ?    The  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  if  all  the 
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crimes  of  all  the  Grecian  republics  were  united^ 
they  would  not  equal  the  mass  of  guilt  that  might 
be  collected  from  the  reign  of  one  Persian  mo- 
narch ;  as  all  the  murders  and  all  the  assassina- 
tions perpetrated  in  all  the  Italian  commonwealths 
put  into  the  scale  together,  would  kick  the  beam 
when  counterbalanced  by  the  bloody  deeds  of 
Hiilip  11.  of  Spain,  or  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

Wherever  human  passions  are  deeply  engaged, 
crimes  will  occur ;  but  the  difference  between  mo- 
narcfiy  and  republicanism  is,  that  the  former  while 
it  naturally  excites  and  cherishes  a  spirit  of  intrigue, 
dissimulation,  and  treachery,  proscribes  the  open, 
the  generous  feelings  of  conscious  worth,  inde- 
pendence, and  honest  pride,  and  thus  gives  vice  a 
decided  advantage  over  virtue ;  the  latter  on  the 
contrary,  friendly  in  its  very  essence  to  publicity 
and  frankness,  encourages  the  undisguised  display 
of  bold  intrepid  sentiment,  the  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance, and  the  pride  of  genius,  such  as  generally 
accompany  great  talents,  and  usher  the  more  use- 
ful and  splendid  virtues  into  the  world.  In  a 
monarchy  therefore  where  all  is  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Virtue  must  often  veil 
her  beauty  not  to  eclipse  the  splendor'  of  the 
throne,  nor  divert  the  homage  of  the  people ;  in 
a  republic,  where  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind 
have  full  scope.  Vice  must  hide  her  deformity  lest 
she  should  excite  hatred,  and  defeat  her  own  pur- 
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poses.    Look  at  the  Grecian  repablics,  even  when 
most  convulsed  by  faction  or  maddened  by  war.; 
contemplate,  for  instance^  Athens  and  LacedOffiOH 
in  that  bloody  struggle  of  power  and  talents,  which 
terminated   in   the   temporary  subjection  of  tb^ 
former.     Crimes  of  a  very  black  die  shock  the 
feelings,  and  sufferings  and  misfortunes  melt,  th^ 
heart ;  but  how  many  virtues  rise  in  oppositi^.^ 
what   vigor,    what    perseverance,  what  activity^ 
and  what  patience  exalt  the  combatants,  wd  ior 
flame  the  mind  of  the  reader!     A  pestilence  rftr 
vaged  Athens  within,  and  a  cruel  and  unsnccesfiifid 
war  wasted  her  without ;  yet  what  a  cdnstellatian 
of  great  and  wise ,  men  blazed  around  her,  and 
brightened  the  gloom  of  her  destiny.     3oqrate8 
and  Tbucydides,  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  Sqpbo^ 
cles  and  Euripides,   all  grace  the  annals  of  this 
disastrous  Pekponnesian  contest,  and  shed  aroiiAd 
Athens  a  lustre  more  vivid  and  more  perm  went 
than  the  glory  of  all  the  victories  of  Lacedcemon. 
Who  would  not  prefer. the  agitations  and  evea  re- 
verses of  such  a  republic  to  the  tranquillity  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  most  splendid  monarchy  ?    ^ 

It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  observed, 
that  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  agetf  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  commonwealths  of 
Greece ;  and  to  this  observation  it  may  be  added 
that  Florence  had  a  strong  similarity  to  Athens ; 
.a  similarity  not  only  in  government  and  temper. 
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btit  in  geokis  and  talents.  Tbns  as  in  Athens  so 
in  Florence,  that  genius  seemed  struck  out  by  the 
^o^iidion  of  pa4*ttes  aiid  by  the  shock  of  war ;  and 
as  Ettripides  and  Sophocles  rose  in  the  heat  of  the 
Pelopomnemn^  so  Dmite  and  Boccacio  sprung  up 
amid  the  sangokiary  broils  of  the  GhibeUine  con- 
tent. And  again,  as  Demosthenes  and  Eschines, 
animated  the  decline  of  il/Ae;?^,  and  cheered  her 
once  more  with  the  language  of  liberty  before  shie 
iMeived  the  Macedonian  yoke;  so  Florence  ere 
^tie  8«aik  into  slavery,  gave  as  a  last  bequest  to 
kbwiy  and  litcirature,  the  works  of  Guicciardini 
and  Macohiatfe^. 

Iii  the  interval,  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
rival  parties,  and  the  vicissitudes  that  followed 
each  other  so  rapidly  kept  the  powers  of  the  mind 
in  continual  action,  and  adapted  them  to  eiccel- 
leiiee  in  every  pursuit.  Hence  poets  and  states- 
men, architects  and  painters,  all  of  high  merit 
lind  corresponding  fame,  rose  in  succession,  and 
gave  Florence,  while  free,  the  reputation  which 
she  scarcely  forfeited  when  enslaved,  of  being  the 
seat  of  the  scienceis,  and  the  mdthei*  and  nurse  of 
the  Tosean  muse.  The  struggles  which  raged  in 
the  meantime  in  her  bosom,  and  the  y^ars  which 
she  carried  on  abrbad,  seem  also  like  the  wars  arid 
quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  to  have  been  no  ob- 
stacle to  her  prosperity;  knd'iaLS  Atkem  ztiA  Lace-^ 
dSBtnon  were  never  so  rich  and  so  populous  as  when 
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engaged  ki  mntoal  debates ;  so  Flareme^  Pisa,  and 
Sknna  never  contfcined  more  inhabitants  or  dis- 
played greater  resources  than  wben  ivarrtng  upon 
eacb  other,  and  marching  hosdie  legions  to  eaefa 
other's  gates.  This  remark,  appticable  to  the 
other  Italisn  repfublies  df  the  same  period,  and 
indeed  to  those  of  both  ancient  Greece  and  Itaiy, 
proves  that  the  agitations  of  a  commonwealth  arse 
neither  so  dangerons  to  pnblic  happine^  nor  sfo 
destrncthre  of  private  felicity,  as  the  adv^ocates  of 
monarchy  wish  to  persnade  the  world.  The  trnth 
is,  that  tide  of  prosperity  Which  has  lefit  so  mvto^ 
traces  behind,  not  only  in  the  cities  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  but  in  almost  every  town  in  th^ 
northern  parts  of  Italy,  snch  as  Mantua,  Cremona, 
Vkentia^and  Verona,  was  the  effisct  of  republican 
industry ;  and  most  of  the  statfely  edifices  whidh 
stili  adorn  these  cities,  whether  public  or  priva<fe, 
sacred  or  profane,  were  raised  by  republican  tasfe 
and  munificence. 

I  srpeak  not  here  of  Rome ;  that  city  destined, 
it  seems,  to  eternal  greatness,  owes  her  splendor 
to  another  cause  more  active  perhaps  than  even 
vhe  fipirit  of  liberty,  and  doubtless  more  sublime ; 
but  the  capitals  to  which  I  allude  still  exhibit  the 
monuments  of  the  opulence  and  the  public  spirit 
of  their  ancestors  as  their  noblest  decorations, 
which,  while  they  stand  like  so  many  trophies  of 
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liberty,  show  to  the  world  how  mach  popular 
surpasses  monarchial  goTernment. 

Among  fallen  republics,  the  fate  of  Florence 
seems  peculiar;  the  loss  of  her  liberty  neither 
addctji  to  her  splendor,  nor  augmented  her  fame  or 
territory ;  it  did  not  even  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  family  that  usurped  the  government,  or  cast 
any  additional  lustre  round  the  Medicean  name. 
While  Florence  was  free  and  the  Medici  only  its 
first  citizens,  she  paid  a  most  honorable  tribute  to 
their  superior  merit  by  a  voluntary  deference  to 
their  counsels ;  a  tribute  which  ambition,  if  it  knew 
its  own  interests,  would  prefer  to  forced  homage 
and  extorted  allegiance. 

The  first  merchant  princes  of  this  family,  wisely 
content  with  the  ascendancy  which  the  affection 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  country  gave  them, 
blended  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  patriot,  and  the  munificence  of 
the  sovereign,  with  the  economy  of  traders,  and 
the  affability,  the  ease,  and  the  simplicity  of  citi- 
zens. Such  was  the .  effect  of  these  virtues^  set- 
off at  the  same  time  by  learning  and  discern- 
ment, that  history  presents  few  great  men  to  our 
observation  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration 
than  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di  Medici.  The  title  of 
Pater  Patria,  first  justly  bestowed  by  Roman 
gratitude  upon  Cicero,  and  since  that  period  so 
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often  prostituted  by  the  prodigality  of  courtly  flat- 
*t«ry,  and  by  tbe  vanity  of  weak  and  even  vicious 
despots,  was  here  once,  more  conferred  by  tbe 
judicious  affection  of  a  whole  city  on  a  generous 
and  deserving  magistrate. 

But  though  the  liberty  of  Florence  and  the 
glory  of  the  Medicean  family  survived  Lorenzo^ 
yet  they  began  from  tbe  fatal  period  of  bis  death 
to  decline ;  till  one  of  his  descendants  decorated 
with  the  empty  title  of  Duke*,  resigned  tbe  nobler 
appellation  of  the  first  citizen  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  and  usurped  by  force  that  government 
which  the  gratitude  and  the  veneration  of  his 
countrymen  had  deposited  with  generous  confi- 
dence in  the  hands  of  his  ancestors.  Long  might 
he  have  retained,  unenvied  and  even  applauded 
the  same  honorable  sway.     But 

Concessi  pudet  ire  vii  civemque  videiif. 

Lucan,  ii.  445« 

A  title  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  and  supported' 
by  a  regiment  of  guards,  was  in  Alexander  di 
Medici^s  estimation  preferable  to  one  founded  on 


*  1635. 

t  Abhorring  law,  he  chooses  to  offend^ 
And  blushes  to  be  thought  his  country's  friend. 

jRotve. 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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his  own  virtues  and  the  love  of  his  country.  From 
this  inauspicious  period  the  Medici,  no  longer  the- 
patrons  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  were  lost  in 
the  common  herd  of  petty  despots,  and  like  them, 
whiled  away  their  days  in  intrigue,  debauchery, 
and  obscurity.  Under  their  leaden  sway  the  com^ 
merce  of  Florence  died  away,  the  genius  of  the 
Tuscans  languished,  and  want  and  misery  spread 
over  the  fertile  plains  of  Etruria. 

The  fate  of  Florence  is  a  lesson  held  out  to  all 
free  governments,  to  guard  them  not  only  against 
the  ambition  and  the  power,  but  even  against  the 
virtues  and  the  popularity  of  their  rulers.  The 
latter  without  doubt  are  the  more  dangerous. 
Avowed  ambition  or  pride  ill-dissembled  excite 
hatred,  and  justify  opposition ;  while  benevolence 
and  affability  engine  tbe  affections,  and  disarm 
resistance.  Hence  it  would  perhaps  have  been' 
fortunate  for  Rome  if  her  first  tyrant,  instead  of 
Augustus  had  been  Nero ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  that  the  chief  magistrate  in  a  free  st^e 
should  not  be  of  a  character  too  popular  and 
engaging- 

Florence  is  now  under  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma  most  unjustly  expelled  by  the 
French  from  his  own  territory,  and  reluctantly 
decorated  with  the  mock  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 
How  long  he  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  even  this 
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shadowy  and  precarious  honor  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine ;  but  if  the  French  were  inclined  to  respect 
a  title  of  their  own  creation  and  to  lea^e  him  in 
quiet  possession^  yet  a  weak  constitation  and  a 
heart  broken  by  disaster,  will  ere  long  bring  his 
reign  to  a  premature  termination.  He  is  naturally 
a  prince  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  character^  and 
well  fitted  to  govern  a  small  territory  in  times  of 
tranquillity. 

Florence  is  seated  in  a  vale  intersected  by  the 
Arno^  graced  by  numberless  bills,  and  bordered  at 
no  great  distance  by  mountains  of  various  forms 
rising  gradually  towards  the  Apennines.  The  whole 
vale  is  one  continued  grove  and  garden^  where  the 
beatity  of  the  country  is  enlivened  by  the  anima^ 
tion  of  the  town,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
redoubled  by  the  industry  of  its  cultivators.  White 
villas  gleam  through  the  orchards  on  every  side, 
and  large  populous  hamlets  border  the  roads,  and 
almost  line,  the  banks  of  the  river.  Such  is  the 
scene  of  comfort  and  fm>sperity  that  sarrounds  the 
Tuscan  capital,  raised  originally  by  the  genius  of 
liberty,  and  restored  by  the  Grand  Ik\i%  LecpMK 
Happy  will  it  be  for  the  inhabitants,  if  its  charms 
can  resist  the  blasts  from  heU,  which  have  passed 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  now  brood  in 
tempests  over  the  Val  d'Arm* 

*  Afterwards  Emperor. 
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Tbe  city  itself  spreads  along  tbe  side  of  the 
river  which  forms  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments^ 
and  contribntes  not  a  little  to  its  fame.  Its  streets 
are  well  paved  or  rather  flagged,  wider  than  usiial 
in  sonthem  climates^  and  its  houses  in  general  are 
solid  and  rather  stately.  It  has  several  squares, 
and  many  churches  and  palaces;  so  that  its  ap- 
pearance is  airy,  clean,  and  sometimes  rising  to- 
wards grandeur.  I  do  not  however  think,^  that 
the  number  of  great  edifices  corresponds  with  the 
reputation  of  the  city,  or  with  the  figure  which  it 
has  so  long  made  in  the  annals  of  modern  history. 
It  is  indeed  to  be  considered,  that  we  came  directly 
from  Rome,  and  that  the  glories  of  that  capital, 
when  fresh  upon  the  mind,  must  naturally  eclipse 
the  inferior  splendor  of  every  other  city. 


CHURCHES. 

The  Cathedral,  with  its  adjoining  baptistery ; 
JS^.  Larmzoj  and  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Medicean 
family;  Santa  Maria  Naoella,  and  Santa  Croce, 
are  the  most  conspicuous  edifices  in  Florence,  and 
have  each  some  peculiarity  that  claims  attention. 

The  cathedral,  called  as  usual  in  Italy  IlDuomo, 
is  an  edifice  of  great  strength  and  magnificence, 
and  ranks  among  the  first  of  tbe  kind  in  Europe. 
It  is  in  fact,  if  we  consider  magnitude  and  mate- 
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rials,  boldness  and  skill,  the  second  and  Jn  these 
respects  inferior  only  to  the  onrivalled  VatiGan. 
Its  walls  are  ino'usted  with  black  and  white  nuuv 
ble ;  it  is  paved  with  variegated  marble  disposed, 
at  least  in  part,  by  Michael  Angdo  ;  it  is  adorned 
both  within  and  without  by  marble  statnes,  most 
of  which  are  works  of  the  most  eminent  senlptors; 
and  its  paintings  are  in  general  masterpieces  of 
tBs  art.  But  its  principal  distinction  and  greatest 
glory  is  its  dome,  prior  to  that  of  St.  Peter  s  in 
time,  and  little  inferior  to  it  in  magnitude*.  As  it 
has  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  date,  so  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  Florentines  as  its  model.  Michael 
Angela^  they  say,  used  to  behold  it  with  rapture, 
and  pronounced  it  matchless  in  its  kind ;  and  they 
hence  conclude  that  his  genius  kindled  by  the 
contemplation,  conceived  the  grander  idea  of  the 
Roman  dome.  But  this  dome,  though  erected  by 
Michael  Angela,  was  planned  by  Bramante,  and  to 
him  we  are  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  the  glorious 
conception.  At  all  events,  it  is  highly  honorable 
to  Florence  to  have  furnished,  if  not  the  plan,  at 


*  According  to  a  late  publication  upon 

this  cathedral,  the  diameters  of  this  dome  Ft  In. 

are,  from  angle  to  angle 148  O  English 

From  side  to  side 136  9 

St.  Peter's 133  O 

Pantheon 142  0 
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least  the  example,  even  to  Rome  herself,  and  to 
have  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  an  edi- 
fice of  anch  boldness  and  magnitude. 

This  chorch  was  b^on  in  the  year  1296. 
The  dome  was  raised  in  the  following  century  by 
BrunellexOf  who  finished  the  edifice.  Tlie  form 
of  the  dome  to  an  eye  accostomed  to  St.  Peter*9 
is  not  pleasing;  it  is  octagonal,  a  form  of  less 
simplicity,  and  of  course  of  less  grandeur  than  life 
circular ;  it  is  moreover  closed  at  the  top,  and  con- 
sequently appears  dark  and  dismal  to  a  spectator, 
who  recollects  the  soft  lights  that  play  round  the 
vault  and  illuminate  the  mosaics  of  the  Vatican. 
The  arcades  that  border  the  nave  look  naked  for 
want  of  pilasters,  and  the  cornice  (if  it  may  be  so 
called,  for  it  rather  resembles  a  gallery)  that  inter* 
sects  the  space  between  the  arches  and  the  springs 
ing  of  the  vault  above,  for  want  of  pillars  or 
pilasters  to  support  it  seems  out  of  place,  and 
rather  an  excrescence  than  an  ornament.  The 
windows  are  smaller  than  usual  in  similar  edifices, 
and  the  deep  and  rich  colors  of  the  glass,  which 
would  elsewhere  be  considered  as  a  beauty,  here, 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  light,  render  the 
defect  more  visible.  The  choir  is  immediately 
under  the  dome,  and  like  it  octagonal.  It  is  en- 
closed by  an  Ionic  colonnade  of  variegated  marble, 
and  adorned  with  basso  relievos. 

On  the  whole,  the  cathedral  of  Florence  was 
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the  fif$t  tSoti  of  the  reviviog  arU,  and  aDnoonced 
to  a  rode  age  the  gloriea  of  the  approacbiog  era; 
it  stood  for  some  time  aneqaalled^  and  even  noir 
claims  the  second  honors.  Nor  is  this  noble  fabric 
deBcient  in  that  more  interesting  glory  which  great 
monuments  dmve  from  great  events,  In  it  wa« 
assembled  the  celebrated  council^  where  a  Greek 
Emperori  surrounded  by  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Ghreek  church,  sat  enthroned  wxt  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  his  prelates,  and  the  two  most  numer- 
ous, most  ancient,  and  most  venerable  commu- 
nions of  the  Christian  body  were  nnited  for  the 
last  time  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity.  This 
union  is  considered  as  a  grand  and  singular  events 
but  desirable  as  it  then  was,  and  must  at  all  times 
be,  it  will  appear  to  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  in  debate,  much  less  singular  than 
their  division.  In  this  church  also  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.  environed  by  his  vassal  kings  and 
dukes,  sat  in  imperial  state,  and  distributed  th^ 
honors  of  knighthood  among  his  attendants.  We 
may  wish  to  forget  that  its  pavement  was  defiled 
by  the  blood  of  GiuHano  di  Medici;  but  while  the 
crime  presents  itself  to  our  memory  we  may  also 
recollect  its  punishment,  and  the  providential 
escape  of  Lorenm. 

To  these  historical  embellishments  we  may  add 
the  additional  awfnlness  which  this  cathedral  de- 
rives from  the  illustrious  persons  who  repose  under 
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'  its  paTement.  Amoog  these  are  the  welUknown 
names  of  BruneUesca,  Giotto,  and  MarsHius  Ficinus. 
•  A  picture  only  records  the  memory  of  Dante^ 
whose  remains^  notwithstanding  the  Instre  which 
his  genius  reflects  upon  his  country^  slumber  in 
exile  at  Bxpoenna,  in  a  tomb  erected  and  inscribed 
by  BemardOj  father  of  the  Cardinal  Bembo.  An* 
other  epitaph,  supposed  to  have  been  penned  by 
the  poet  himself,  ends  with  a  gentle  complaint : 

Hie  claudor  Dantes  patriis  extonis  ab  oris 
Quern  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris  *• 

The  Florentines  have  indeed  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  recover  the  relics  of  their  illustrious 
citizen,  and  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X. 
when  Michael  Angelo  himself  is  said  to  have 
exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  them ;  but  in  vain : 
the  people  of  Ravenna,  who  had  the  honor  of 
affording  the  exiled  poet  an  asylum  when  livings 
conceive  that  they  had  the  best  title  to  the  honor 
of  preserving  his  ashes  when  AtsAr^^^  Exulem  a 
Florentia  excepit  Raoenna^  says  the  epitaph,  "«?iw 

fruens,  mortuum  colensy tumulum  pretiosum 

musts,  S.  P.  Q.  Rao.  Jure  ac  are  mo  tamquam 


*  Here  Dante,  whom  the  lovely  Plorenee  bore» 
.  lies  buried,  exil'd  from  his  Dathre  shore. 
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thesaurum  mum  wunmty  m^aurmntj  orruwit^.  In 
fine^  the  Florentine  republic  voted  a  magnificent 
cenotaph  to  be  erected  in  this  cathedral ;  bnt  even 
tibis  vote  has  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  and  the 
picture  alluded  to  abov^  continues  still  to  occupy 
the.  place  allotted  to  the  monument. 

Close  to  the  front  of  the  church  but  totally 
detached  from  it  rises  the  Cti79i/^^m7e  or  belfry^  a 
light  airy  and  graceful  tower,  coated  with  variegated 
marble,  and  adorned  with  many  highly  finished 
statues.  Opposite  the  prinbipal  entrance  stands 
the  Baptistery,  an  octangular  edifice,  in  many  re- 
spects of  great  beauty.  A  number  of  granite  pillars 
support  its  dome,  and  fine  mosaics  shed  a  rich 
coloring  over  it;  the  walls  are  lined,  and  the 
pavement  is  inlaid  with  marble.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  all  its  ornaments  have  a 
reference  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  It  is  in 
reality  the  Baptistery,  not  of  one  parish  only,  but 
of  the  whole  city  of  Florence,  and  corresponds  in 
magnitude  with  its  destination.  Its  three  great 
bronze  portals    are   celebrated    for  the  exquisite 


*  An  exile  from  Florence,  he  was  received  at  Ravenna, 
which  enjoyed  his  presence  during  his  lifetime,  and  honors 

him  after  his  death his  tomb,  dear  to  the  muses, 

the  senate  and  people  of  Ravenna  secured,  repaired,  and 
adqrne4»  as  a  treasure  of  their  own,  by  their  own  authority, 
and  at  their  own  cost. 
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beaaty  of  the  basso  relievos  with  which  they  are 
adorned  ;  the  figures  represent  several  great  scrip- 
tnral  events^  sach  as  the  creation  and  fall  of  man^ 
the  deloge,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham^  and  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  life  of  St»John,  with  the  coT'- 
dinal  and  theological  virtues.  Mkhad  Angeh^  in 
an  ecstacy  of  admiration^  termed  them  the  Gates 
ofJParadise.  This  well-known  tribute  of  praise, 
when  paid  by  such  an  artist,  has  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  an  encomium  that  places  them  above 
the  reach  of  criticism. 

The  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  date  of  these 
mast^pieces,  will  be  astonished  when  he  learns 
that  one  of  the  three  is  inscribed  anno  13S0,  an 
era  when  the  arts  were  supposed  to  slumber 
under  the  ruins  of  antiqnity,  and  when  even  Italy 
itself  is  generally  represented  as  enveloped  in  all 
the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  truth, 
onr  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  many  respects 
the  mere  prejudices  of  Childhood.  Europe,  or  at 
least  Italy,  was  never  involved  in  such  utter  dark- 
ness as  some  of  our  modern  oracles  endeavor  to 
make  their  unthinking  readers  imagine.  Some  of 
the  Italian  republics  were  then  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  liberty ;  and  liberty  never  yet  visited  a  country 
without  bringing  knowledge  and  taste,  the  arts  and 
the  sciences  in  her  train.  Surely,  the  century  and 
the  country  that  prodnped  Cimabuc  and  Giotto, 
Amolfo  and  Ugolini ;  Dante  and  Petrarca^  could 
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not  have  been  deficient  in  genius  or  crlticisni,  in 
painting  or  sculpture,  in  design  or  in  architecture. 

But  let  us  turn  from  a  subject  too  fertile  and 
alluring  for  a  traveller,  and  pass  to  the  church  of 
Si.  LarenzOy  the  next  in  rank  as  an  object  of 
curiosity,  not  so  much  for  its  own  internal  beauties 
as  for  the  edifices  united  or  connected  with  it. 
These  are  the  Sacristy,  the  Medicean  chapel,  and 
the  Laurentian  library. 

The  Sacristy,  which  is  a  chapefl  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  several  princes  of  the  Medicean  line^  Was 
planned  by  Michael  Angeh,  and  ui  adorned  with 
several  statues  of  ^his  workmanship.  Some  are 
finished  in  his  best  style ;  others  remain  unfinished, 
but  display,  it  is  thought,  even  in  the  imperfect 
parts,  the  grand  daring  touches  and  initnitable 
manner  of  the  sculptor. 

Close  to  the'Sacristy  and  behind  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  though  the  communication  is  not  yet 
open,  stands  the  intended  mausoleum  of  the  Medi«- 
cean  family.  This  edifice  was  begun  two  hundred 
years  ago  ^,  and  if  completed  upon  the  plan  on 
which  it  was  commenced,  it  would  surpass  every 
sepulchral  building  in  the  world.  Its  form  is 
octagonal,  its  diameter  ninety-four,  and  its  eleva^ 
tion  to  the  vault  two  hundred  feet.     It  is  literally 


*  An.  1604. 
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lined  with  lapis  laznli,  agate,  jasper,  onyx,  Ju;. 
farniftbed  with  sarcophagi  of  porphyry,  and  sup- 
ported by  granite  pilasters  with  capitals  of  bronze. 
The  niches  between  these  pilasters  are  of  tonch^ 
stome;  beneath  is  a  sabterraneons  chapel,  where 
the  bodies,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  sar-- 
cophagi  above,  are  to  repose.  The  cracifixion  of 
oar  SaviQOr,  a  groap  in  white  marble  by  John  of 
Bologna^  with  a  Blessed  Virgin  by  Mkhad  Angeb, 
and  St.  John  by  one  of  his  disciples,  grace  this 
dormitory  of  the  dead,  and  preside  over  it  with 
appropriate  majesty.     Bat 

Nescia  mens  hominum  fati  sortisque  futures  *, 

Virg.  JEn.  x.  501. 

before  the  magnificent  monument  intended  for 
their  reception  was  finished,  the  Medicean  line  has 
failed ;  the  work  is  now  suspended,  atid  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country 
and  the  agitation  of  the  times,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  resumed  for  many  years,  if  ever.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  materials  of  the  inlaid  pavement  remain 
still  in  store ;  the  dome  which  was  to  have  been 
incrusted  with  mosaics  (it  was  first  intended  with 
k^  lazuli)  presents  nothing  to  the  eye  but  its  in- 


*  O  mortals  i  blind  in  fate. 

Dryden» 
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animate  form;  even  the  altar  has  not  yet  been 
raised,  nor  the  grand  entrance  opened  from  the 
chnrcb  of  St.  Laurence.  In  short,  if  the  present 
system  of  French  influence  and  exaction  should 
continue,  the  Medicean  chapel,  stripped  of  its  rich 
decorations,  will  be  abandoned  to  oblivion  until 
undermined  by  time  it  shall  one  day  bury  under  its 
ruins  the  remains  which  it  was  commissioned  to 
preserve,  as  a  sacred  deposit  enshrined  in  pomp 
and  magnificence  *. 

The  Laurentian  library  is  in  the  convent  an- 
nexed to  the  church.  This  library  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  the  many  valuable  manuscripts  collected 
by  the  first  princes  of  the  Medicean  family;  these 
were  dispersed  in  a  very  little  time  after  the 
death  oi  Lorenzo^  during  the  disgrace  and  banish- 
ment of  his  son.  Many  were  recovered,  others 
purchased,  and  the  collection  considerably  increased 


*  This  celebrated  chapel  appeared  to  us  dark  amd  heavy, 
and  in  architectural  beauty,  chaste  decoration,  and  fair  pro- 
,  portions,  far  inferior  to  the  Corsim  chapd  in  St.  JohnLateran. 
In  riches  it  is  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  the  Borghe$e 
chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  But  though  it  yields  in  mag- 
nificence to  these  two  unrivalled  temples,  it  far  surpasses  all 
similar  edifices,  whether  oratory  or  mausoleum,  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  dome  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris  covers  a  chapel, 
which  is  shewn  as  the  pride  of  French  architecture ;  but  when 
compared  to  the  Medicean  chapel,  how  graceless  are  its  pro- 
portions! how.  mean  its  materials ! 
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by  the  munificence  of  the  two  Medicean  Pontiff, 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  As  these  manuscripts 
were  in  almost  every  language,  and  as  their  num* 
ber  was  considerable,  the  reputation  of  the  collec- 
tion rose  very  high,  and  almost  equalled,  it  is  said» 
that  of  the  Vatican.  This  library  was  indeed  the 
noblest  monument  which  the  Medici  have  left  of 
the  glory  of  their  line,  and  reflected  more  honor 
upon  them  than  the  proudest  edifices  could  bestow ; 
but  even  this  literary  monument  will  soon  exist 
only  in  remembrance ;  it  has  not  escaped  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  French  leaders,  and  after  the  gleaning 
which  it  has  already  furnished,  it  will  probably 
pass  entire,  either  as  an  homage,  or  a  purchase,  or 
a  voluntary  present,  to  the  consular  palace. 

CHURCHES- 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  upon  the 
churches  of  Florence;  in  external  beauty,  excepting 
the  cathedral,  they  are  inferior  to  many,  but  in  in- 
ternal decorations  equal  to  most  Italian  churches ; 
however  to  travellers  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  and  sated  their  eyes  with  the  splendor  of 
its  majestic  temples,  the  most  magnificent  edifices 
of  Florence  could  present  little  interesting,  nothing 
astonishing.  One  charm  indeed  the  churches  of 
Florence  possess  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  that  is,  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
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memory  of  the  great  men  ivho  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  and  from  Florence 
diffused  the  light  of  literature  over  the  western 
world.  There  are  few  churches  in  this  city  which 
are  not  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of  some  or  other 
of  these  personages  ;  scarce  one  that  does  not  pre- 
sent to  the  eye^  inscribed  on  marble  or  bronse, 
some  illustrious  and  well  known  name*  Thus  in 
the  church  of  San  Marco  we  find  the  tomb  of 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  distinguished  alike  by  rank, 
fortune,  genius,  piety  and  learning.  This  com- 
bination of  qualities  so  rare  even  when  single,  de- 
served to  be  recorded  in  lines  more  simple  and  , 
affecting  than  the  two  bombastic  verses  now  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the ,  church  lies  Pali^ 
tianuSy  the  friend  of  Lorenzo^  the  favorite  of  the 
Latin  muse ;  a  trivial  epitaph  records  his  name ; 
but  no  elegiac  verse  deplores  his  untimely  fate,  nor 
does  one  indignant  line  avenge  his  sullied  fame. 
The  honor  of  vindicating  the  poet  was  reserved 
to  an  English  peq ;  and  Politian  owes  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  Roscoe  that  which  he  had^  a  right  to 
claim  from  the  justice  of  his  countrymen. 

Candidus  ille  v^et  morum  tenorj  et  pia  vit& 
Simplicitas  nullis  est  labefacta  mails  *. 


*  Simple  and  piune  his  morals  still  remiiii'd» 
'Mid  all  life's  ilorms  unshaken,  and  unstainM. 
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Id  the  cbarch  of  Sta.  Croce  we  find  the  tomb 
of  Michael  Angelo  Buanarotti^  the  painter^  the 
scalptor,  the  architect.  It  is  graced  with  many 
figures ;  perhaps  the  name  alone  would  have  been 
its  best  decoration.  In  the  same  chorch  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Leonardi  Bruni  Aretino,  and  of  Galileo,  a 
more  illnstrions  name.  In  another  sanctuary  re- 
poses the  Florentine  Livy,  Guicciardini ;  and  in  a 
third  the  Tuscan  T?AAx\x%jMacchuwelli.  Of  Boccacio, 
the  modern  Petronius,  we  say  nothing ;  the  abuse 
of  genius  is  more  odious  and  more  contemptible 
than  its  absence^  and  it  imports  little  where  the 
impure  remains  of  a  licentious  author  are  con- 
signisd  to  their  kindred  dust.  For  the  same  reason 
the  traveller  may  pass  unnoticed  the  tomb  of  the 
malignant  Aretino.  But  who  can  view  without 
compassion  the  urn  of  the  young  the  virtuous  poet 
Verini? 

Ocddit  obscaens  Veneris  contagia  Titans 

M oribus  ambiguum  major  an  ingenio 

Sic  jacety  heu  patriae  dolor  et  decus— unde  juventus 

Exemplimiy  et  rates  materiam  capiant  *. 

The  tombs  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  be* 


*  For  genius,,  morals  fam'd,  love's  lawless  joys 

He  shunnM ; — ^he  fear'd  disgrace,  and  welcomed  fate  , 
His  country's  pride  and  sorrow,  thus  he  lies  : 
Him  bards  may  sing,  and  youth  may  imitate. 
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fore  the  last  and  worst  of  barbarians,  the  Tarks, 
and  6zing  at  Florence  established  the  seat  of  the 
Grecian  muses  in  Etruria,  awaken  many  a  pleasing 
and  many  a  melancholy  recollection.  The  hmiors 
heaped  on  these  illnstrioas  exiles,  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  numerous  disciples,  and  the  propagation 
of  their  language  delight  the  imagination  eyen  at 
this  distance  of  time,  and  do  credit  to  the  taste 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Italians  of  that  vifoid  era. 

Who  can  recollect  without  r^ret  and  indigna- 
tion, that  the  schools  which  they  opened,  are  shut ; 
that  the  divine  language  which  they  taught,  is 
neglected ;  and  that  a  race  of  savage  invaders  are 
now  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  dialects  of  Greece 
and  of  Italy,  in  order  to  substitute  the  flippant 
jargon  of  France  in  their  stead,  and  to  replace  the 
bullion  of  ancient  wisdom  by  the  tinsel  of  Gallic 
phihsophism.  Thus  has  this  restless  and  overbear- 
ing nation  twice  attacked  the  cause  of  literature  in 
Florence;  in  their  first  visit,  they  plundered  and 
dispersed  the  Medicean  library  and  cabinet;  in  their 
second,  they  not  only  repeated  the  same  sacrilege, 
but  attempted  to  stop  for  ever  the  two  great  sources 
of  science  and  of  literature,  by  suppressing  the 
languages  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero. 


VOL.  III.  A  A 
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PALACES. 

The  remark  ^hicb  we  have  made  above,  rela- 
tive to  the  cbarcbeB  of  Florence,  is  still  more  up^ 

plicable  to  the  palaces ;  few  of  whidi  are  calcoUted 
to  inspire  interest,  either  from  their  grandeur  or 
magnitude,  when  compared  to  similar  edifices  in 
Rome.  To  wbicb  we  may  add,  that  the  Tuscan 
style,  mixed  as  it  generally  is  in  these  bnildings 
with  much  of  the  rustic,  is  dnli  and  heavy,  and 
gives  them  a  sullen  appearance  better  adapted  to 
monasteries  -or  even  prisons  thaa  to  palaces.  The 
Palazzo  Strozxi,  and  even  the  archiducal  residence 
tlitt  Palaxzo  Pitti,  though  grand,  regular,  and  ex- 
tensive edifices,  fall  under  this  censure.  The  Pa^ 
lazzo  Corsini  on  the  quay  is  perhaps  an  exception. 
The  Paiazzo  Biccardi  is  said  to  be  erected  on  a 
plan  of  Michael  Angelo ;  it  has  however  a  better 
recomraencktion  to  notice.  It  was  built  by  the 
first  Cosmo  de  Medid,  and  was  the  residence  of  that 
fiEimily  in  the  happiest  and  most  glorious  period  of 
its  history,  when  its  weidth  was  the  prodnoe  of  its 
industry,  its  honors  the  volmitary  tribute  of  public 
esteem,  and  its  power  the  afiection  of  its  connlry. 
The  house  of  Cosmo  and  afterwards  oi  Lorenzo  was 
then  truly  the  palace  of  public  wisdom,  the  Curia 
(senate-house)  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  abode  ot  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and 
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tbe  E)(radt^n  muses.  It  wa^  in  prdfc^Sd  of  tidi^ 
Ikoiiofred  by  the  presente  of  emperdi^fl  atnd  of  pah^ 
tfffi,  atkQ  of  khigd  and  df  princes ;  it  Wad  decorated 
by  the  firsft  artists  iii  snecession^  dtid  may  witH 
pffipriety  be  considered  as  the  temple  of  ^rtne, 
public  spirit,  and  science. 

When  we  enter  it  the  retollectiotk  ttf  rit  the 
Irirtdes  and  the  faonots  of  the  first  Medid  inspfa^e 
tenettition;  as  We  advance  we  seem  to  sfee  ffl6 
hei^MS  and  the  sages  of  tbe  fifteenth  and  siltedMK 
centuries  rising  sncceteitely  before  lis,  and  ctaSttf'^ 
rbg  the  homage  dne  to  their  exertions  in  the  cattM 
of  science  and  Hteratore.  ^'  Ihspes^  s^ys  the  iti^ 
scriptioh  Wbictt  presents  itsetf  to  the  strangM^  on 
his  entrantce,  ^'Mediceas  eSm  odes  in  iju^mHUk 
wlufn  M  principes  ttri,  ied  et  ^apkmia  ipsa  kabiMM 
dMesj  tmmt  erudUkniis  qua  hit  rmxHi  nutrkes  .  .-  . 

Gi^atus 'centf'are*.    It  mmltiip^ 

p^kif  snrpnrfng^  that  a  sb^riereign  of  thi^  fiMSify 
should  have  sold  a  palace  so  intimately  cdhfle£N€ 
with  the  history  of  its  fortunes,  and  not  only  the 
incunabula  gentis\,  bat  a  monument  of  the  most 
honorable  period  of  its  existence.  But  Ferdi- 
nand It.  lived  at  a  time  wben  the  Medicean  princes^ 


*  "  Stranger !  reverence  with  grateful  homage  the  mansion 
liliich  fbrin^rly  belonged  to  the  Mecticis,  in  which  hot  onljr 
so  many  illustrious  men,  but  where  wisdom  herself  dwelt;  a 
mansion,  the  nurse  of  all  the  learning  which  here  revived." 

t  The  cradle  of  their  race. 
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then  a  degenerate  race,  had  lost  in  the  eflfeminacy 
and  pride  of  sovereignty,  even  the  memory  of  the 
.virtnes  that  made  their  ancestors  great^  and  were 
probahly  indifferent  or  perhaps  averse  to  trophies 
and  monuments  that  only  reproached  them  with 
their  vices  and  their  indolence. 

The  Biccqrdi  family,  the  present  proprietors  of 
t^B  Medicean  palace,  are  not  unworthy  of  snch  a 
residence.  It  still  remains  the  repository  of  the  arts 
ayid  of  tt|e., wisdom  of  antiqnity;  and  its  gallery 
sgQd.lijbm^y  open  to  .public  inspection,  continue, to 
apiu>nnc^  th^  spirit,  the  judgment,. and  the  libera^ 
li^.of  its.  iohabitaxits. 

>  One oJPrthemostii^marlatble edifices  of  JW^nce, 
jKl4  perh^pai  the  most  beantiful  in  its  kind  in  E&* 
i^cgp^  is  the  Ponte  deUa .Trinita* ;  it  is  built  of 
marble  and  formed  of  three  elliptic  arches,  and 
ornamented  with  marble  statues ;  it  was  erected  by 
Ammanati,  and  is  universally  admired  for  grace 
and  airy  lightness. 

THE  GALLERY. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  cele- 
brated gallery  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
so  many  sovereigns,  and  forms  the  distinguishing 
and  most  honorable  feature  of  Florence.  The  ge- 
neral appearance  of  this  city  is  equalled  by  many 

*  The  Bridge  of  the  Trinity. 
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and  sorpaBsed  by  some  Italian  cities ;  bot  its  gal- 
lery stands  confessedly  in  the  second  place,  and 
yields  only  to  the  nnrivalled  collection  of  the  Var 
tican.  I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  of  both  these 
famous  cabinets  I  am  enlarging  rather  upon  their 
past  than  their  present  glory,  and  need  not  inform 
th^  reader  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  latter  have 
been  transported  to  France,  and  that  those  of  the 
former  have  been  conveyed  by  a  well-timed  pre- 
caution to  Palermo.  The  Medicean  gallery  there*- 
fore  when  we  visited  it,  was  stripped  of  its  prindpal 
ornaments,  and  presented  so  many  vacantframes 
and  unoccupied  pedestals,  that' we*  found  <>tits6lves 
more  disposed  to  regret  its'  absent  than 'to  admire 
its  present  beauti^.  Among  the  former  w^re  thie 
Venus  of  Medkisi  the  Fmtk,  t\ieWtmlti^iV^\i 
sixty  other  ancient  Statues,  the  most  perfect  id 
t^ir  kind,  now  at  PakmWi  Many  otheiiB  -  ^c€ 
nearly  a  similar'description,  have  been  transported 
to  Paris  ^.  The  paintings,  at  least  tfare  mastei^eces, 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons have  been  either  removed  toiSicily  or  sent  to 
France.  The  gallery,  however,  could  not  be  said 
to  be  a  dreary  void;  many  statues  and  many 
paintings  still  remained,  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
and  capable  singly  of  giving  reputation  to  any 
transalpine  collection. 


.    ^The  statues  have  since  been  returned,  taken  to  Paria 
and  returned  again  to  the  Tribune. 


9^  Ol44SI^ICA)^  TQVa  eh.  fX. 

We  mil  nwff  proc^  t»  »  more  nmole  {ift- 
Pdpnt^  aod  bftgin  by  the  edifiyoe  i^elf.  It  9799 
«if  ctecl  by  tba  orders  of  Cbsiv^a  !•  in  ibe  ye^r  14^. 
Qcorgi^  K(mri  ww  the  arcbitect ;  it  ia  bqpit  in  the 
ff^qi  of  the  Greek  letter  n^  and  ia  mflre  tb^in  fife 
bq^red  k^%  in  length ;  the  coort  enplpaed  betw^W 
^}f^  wipgs  ift  sixty-four  feet  10  breadth.  Tb»  ^oiirt 
i^  regular  in  all  its  parts ;  on  each  side  ii  a  gallery 
siipfKurted  by  Tuscan  pillars;  one  end  <«pew  ^m 
the  great  square ;  the  otbee  borders  the  Arm,  9mi 
is  terminated  by  a  large  arch  wbipk  unites  ihe  (wo 
buildings  i^nd  forms  the  comniunicatlw.  The 
magaitiide  and  r^nbrity  of  this  edi&ee  are  alone 
cep4b)e  of  gifing  it  a  majestic  appearaAee,  bnt  in 
oCber  respects  it  is  liable  tp  mncb  eriticisia ;  foTi 
not  to  ol;^  |o  the  beaiioess  of  the  order  itself 
the  gall^  i«  too  law,  the  pillars  foo  iar  fruin  cneh 
other,  the  eiMaWature  too  cuoibersoine^  aad  the 
whole  colopmde  quite  buried  under  the  vaat  sitpem 
fjknictfre  which  it  supports. 

Qki  entering  and  ascending  the  stairaase  (foe 
the  gallery  is  in  the  upper  avtory)  we  ape  pleaaed 
to  find  the  vestibule  adarned  witih  tbe-hnsts  of  the 
Medicean  princes  its  fiwnders^  wbp  seem  ta  pre^ 
Qi^  over  the  entraMe  as  tibe  tutelary  diviiiptieB  of 
tfaeplace,  and  to  claioi  fcooL  the  traveller,  as  he 
passes  before  them,  the  acknowledgineiit  dne  ta 
their  munificence.  Tbese  princes  occupy  tbe  first 
part  of  the  vestibulum ;  the  second  part  contains 
wvioua  anlnque  aJtass  and  twa  gewaihaihle  trophtes. 
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Tlie  gsJlory  occupies  the  whole  leagth  of  the  buiLd- 
iag  oa  both  hOea,  and  the  end  or  space  that  forms 
the  eommoiucation.  Each  wing  of  this  gallery  is 
four  himdred  md  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the  part 
that  foifms  th«  coaMmuucatioft  is  Qior«  tbw  one 
hundred ;  it  is  about  twenty-fbor  in  breadtb,  and 
nearly  as  many  in  height.  The  ceiling  is  paimted 
in  fresco,  and  represents  in  oae  wing  varioos  mj* 
thologju;al  sotjects;  in  the  middle,  ami  in  the 
other  wing  conspicnoiis  persons  and  events  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  Fbrem^  These  paint- 
ings ar^e  only  Uifcerestiag  inasmuch  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  art.  Immedi- 
ately nnder  the  ceiling  is  a  line  c^  portraits  of  great 
men  both  ancient  and  modern ;  of  the  latter  many 
are  copied  from  originals.  The  waUs  are  adoand 
with  pictiires)  and  lined  with  busts  and  stotaes,  all 
antiqoe,  some  in  laarble  and  some  io  brooM.  AU 
the  basts  are  of  Roman  Emperors,  m  of  penom 
connected  with  in^ierial  famUies*  The  staioea 
generally  represent  gods  or  heroes ;  of  tbeae,  few 
are  perfect,  most  having  been  damaged,  and  i»* 
paired  with  more  or  less  felicity  by  modem  artislSv 
Interming^d  with  the  statues  and  boats  are  altast 
and  sarcophagi,  shields,  and  trophies. 

Above  the  statnes  the  pictures  are  ranged  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  form  the  history  of  the  art^ 
from  the  eleventh  century  down  to  the  seventeenth. 
The  mixtnre  of  objects,  saand  and  profane,  hit« 
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torical  and  6ctittoii3,  prodaces  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation ;  bat  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ar- 
rangement^ which  is  to  shew  the  progress  of  the 
art,  seems  anavoidahle.  The  nnmher  both  of 
paintings  and  statnes  snrprisses ;  the  excellency  of 
many  astonishes ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  at 
first  is  rather  confusion  than  satisfaction.  The 
arrangement,  it  mnst  he  admitted,  is  simple  and 
nsethodical,  but  the  objects  press  too  close  npon 
each  other^  and  leave  no  time  for  discrimination. 

The  gallery  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  suit  of 
apartments  or  halls,  spacions  and  well-propOrtioned, 
twenty,  I  think,  in  number,  each  of  which'is  con- 
secrated  to  some  particular  set  of  masterpieces  in 
sculpture  or  in  painting,  or  to  some  particular 
school  or  favorite  collection. 

One  of  these  halls  is  devoted  to  Niobe  and  her 
children,  a  collection  in  itself,  consisting  of  sixteen 
figures^  ail  intended  to  form,  like  the  Laocoon,  one 
group.  Whether  this  celebrated  group  be  the 
original  itself  which  Pliny  the  Elder  ascribes  to 
either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles  ^^  or  only  a  copy,  is  a 
subject  of  debate  among  critics ;  its  merits  are 
acknowledged,  though  very  differently  appreciated^ 


;  *  xzxvi.  cap.  5.  Ausonius  decides  in  fnyor.  of. the  latter, 
probably  because  his  name  is  better  adapted  to  yersification. 
Tlie  same  reason  may  have  influenced  a  writer  in  the  Antho- 
Ukgia.  Am.  EpUapk. — Anih.  Uh.4. 
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a»  Winckdman  and  tfae  Italian  artists  in  general 
represent  the  diflFerent  Bgnres,  particularly  that  of 
Niobe  itself,  as  models  of  the  highest  perfection^ 
and  in  every  excellence  equal  to  the  two  supposed 
grand  masterpieces  of  the  art ;  while  the  Freneh, 
though  they  admit  the  general  beauty,  6nd  fault 
with  the  details,  and  place  them  on  the  whole 
much  lower  in  the  scale  of  excellency.  'We  are 
naturally  inclined  to  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  for- 
mer, whose  authority  in  the  arts  a  transalpine  cm^ 
nmsseur  cannot  safely  reject;  especially  as  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  real  cause  of  the  ci^ti^ 
cism  ai  the'  latter  is  the  pure  and  almost  sublime 
simplicity  of  these  figures,  expressing  the  extreme 
of  fear  in  the  daughters,  and  of  grief  in  the  itaotber, 

without  grimacCj  distortion,  or  agitatioil.       '^ 

•  • !        {'.,:.      .  >    .    V .       \-  .     .    '\      ■,     ....;.■ 
.  Orbare^dit      ,.      ...    ,. ,,  / 

Exanimos  inter  natos,  natasque^  Tinimque, 
' '     Diriguitque  mails ;  tiullod  movet  aura  capillos^  *     ^^ 
In  vultu  color  est  sine :sangiiine^  lutnkiaiAasstis     '    '*' 
Stant  immota  genis — nihil  est  in  imagine  vivi  *, 

Ovid.  Met.  Yi.  SOI. 


*  The  childless  widow,  mid  the  prostrate  groupe. 
Sons,  daughters,  husband  dead,  in  silence  sate, 
All  petrified  with  woe :  her  stiff  *ning  locks 
Wav'd  to  the  breeze  no  more ;  though  in  her  cheeks^ 
The  crimson  hue  remained,  no  living  tide 
Of  tepid  blood  was  there;  her  stony  eyes 
Stood  fix'd    from  all  her  frame  life  fled  away. 
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These  figores  have  been  damftged  and  re- 


The  most  beaQtifnl  of  these  halls^  which  coa- 
taioed  the  Venus  of  Mtdids,  oiay  be  considered  as 
a  temple  to  that  goddess,  equal  perhaps  in  interior 
beaaty  to  that  of  Papbos  or  Cythera:  at  present 
this  temple  is  abandoned  by  its  celestial  inhabitant, 
and  nearly  stript  of  all  its  fomitore.  It  contained 
the  m«fl4erpiecea  of  avcieBt  sculpture  and  modern 
painting  3  when  they  are  to  be  replaced  it  is  difih 
^t  to  detevmioe*  This  little  ti?mple>  for  so  we 
may  call  1(5  is  an  octagon  of  aboat  fow-^md-twienty 
fistt  in  diameter^  its  dome  is  adorned  with  mother 
of  pearly  and  its  pavement  formed  of  beantifol 
maiUes.  Other  apartments  aie  conaecratad  to  the 
great  schools  of  painting,  and  conld  formeriy  boast 
of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  each ;  now  their 
vacant  places  only  are  conspicuous ;  ^^  sedprafuir 
gebant  eo  ipso  quod  nan  visebantur* /*  their  absence 
announced  iheif  value  and  thetr  cekbrity. 


*  Tacitus^  Annal.  lib.  iii.  cap.  76.-t''  But  their  yalue  was 
sufficiently  declared  by  the  very  circniMtaiice  that  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  as^.'' 
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CHAP-  X. 

Environs  of  Florence — Tke  Amo — The  Villas  of  the 
Grand  Duke — FeesuUe — Valhmbrosa. 

From  the  c)t;  ve  wiU  pa9»  to  the  qoa^hariog 
CQiuBtryjt  which  presents  as  gr?iit  a  portiooiof  vnnU 
bea,atf  ^  hill  and  daU»  orchard  wd  viii^yard>  e9ttag« 
and  villai  as  the  epviroo^  or  any  oi^tal  iq  £iir9|)i^ 
Napfep  perhaps  wcepted-  Its  firat  f(^twe  is  tJie 
4!mo^  a  n^er  Uke  the  Tib^^  inferior  ta  many 
StreSiPi^  in  Qiagpitqde,  hut  superior  to  moat  in  m^ 
nown.  Unknown  in  the  Cb^t  ag9  of  ItaUan  ims^ 
ita  naffli^  rosf  to  emioeDQei  in  the  second,  became 
the  thence  of  nwny  a  strainji  aM  was  celahratad  ii 
both  the  divine  dialects  of  I^y.  Even  fortigo 
h«rda  caught  tospication  on  ite  baoks^  and  thi 
genlqs  of  Milton  Uinsdf  lovfd  to  sport  wder  thf 
jitoplars  that  shade  its  hordera* 

O  ego  quantus  eram,  gefidi  cum  stratus  ad  Ami 
Miniuira»  popatowiMiiie  nemtts,  qva  moilior  herba, 
Carp^re  nuii^  Tiiolas»  nunc  saaunaa  earp^ie  myilas^ 

Epit  Oim. 


How  blest  was  I,  when  to  the  nmrrn'riDg  wa^e^ 
Of  Arao  Bsfningy  on  the  herbage  green 

I  lay, 
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These  banks  fornish  many  a  wildly  dmous  walk 
to  the  solitary  wanderer^  and  to  the  city  itself  one 
of  the  most  beantifnl  and  most  frequented  haunts 
of  fashion.  But  the  Arno  with  all  its  fame  is  liable 
to  the  disadvantages  of  many  southern  streams ; 
in  summer  it  loses  most  of  its  waters,  and  presents 
to  the  eye  at  that  season^  even  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Florence,  little  more  than  a  few 
pools  united  by  a  narrow  rillet. '  The  traveller  then 
courts  in  vain  the  breezes  that  blow  freshness  from 
Its  waves,  and  listens  in  vain  to  the  murmurs  that 
(d^ighted  the  ear  of  the  poet.  AH  aroand  is  heat 
aBd  ^ilemce.  The  sultriness  of  this  summer  ( 1802) 
ts  indeed  said*  to  be  unusaal^  and-  it  is  to  be  hoped 
thut'  the  Arm  Ih  not  thus  annudly  stript  of  its 
coohfefi^  ^nd  its  charms.  i         ' 

The  villas  of  the  Grand  Duke's,  if  we  consider 
tfieir'size,  their 'architecture,  or  their  present  de- 
corations, inspire  no  great  interest;  even  their 
gardens  display  little  or  no  pleasing  scenery,  no 
viasses  of  shade,  no  expansions  of  water,  no  groves 
or  thickets,  to  delight  the  eye  or  amuse  the  fancy. 
All  is  art,  stiff,  minute,  and  insignificant ;  besides, 
they  seem  much  neglected,  and  are  in  general  out 
of  repair.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  visit  some  of 
them  without  emotion,  such  as  Pratolino,  Caiano, 


I  lay,  or  wand'ring  through  the  poplar  shade, 
Cull'd  the  pale  violet,  the  myrtle  bough. 
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and  Gzrr^ggt',  the  retreats  of  the  Medici  and  oncd 
the  haQDts  of  the  Italian  moses.  The  last  of  these 
villas  witnessed  the  closing  stage  of  Lorenzo's 
career,  and  if  the  solepin  scene  that  terminates 
the  life  of  a  benefactor  of  mankind  can  confer 
dignity  or  communicate  interest,  the  chamber 
where  Lorenzo  died  mnst  excite  both  veneration 
ap)  emotion.  * 


'FiE&ULJE.      ■•     •    :.-.    •  ..!. 

But.  of  all  the  objects  that  present  tliemsdy^^ 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Flonnce,  M^k  ,^s 
from  its  antiquity,  its  situation,  and  its  celcfbrity^^ 
one  of  the  most  conspicnous  and  attractive*  This 
town,  under  the  appellation  q{  FiBsula^  was  o;ie 
of  the  twelve  Etrurian  cities,  and  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  the  others  by  its  skill  in* 
the  interpretation  of  omens  and  prognostics.  It 
submitted  with  the  rest  of  Etruria  to  the  Roman 
power,  and  was  colonized  by  Sylla.  The  species 
of  colonists  sent  by  this  tyrant  seem  to  have  been 
of  no  very  favorable  description,  and  are  repre- 
sented afterwards  as  composing  the  main  body  of 
Catiline's  ruffian  army.  It  made  no  figure  in  the 
civil  wars  or  revolutions  of  the  following  era,  sur- 
vived the  general  desolation  of  Italy  during  th^ 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  and  pro^ 
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l&tngeA  its  eiti«tence  till  die  cotniMticetiieiit  of  flief 
^lerenth;  wlieo,  in  a  contMt  with  Fh^^iMx^  it 
WHi  destroyed  and  its  inhabitants,  or  at  leaii  a 
considerable  nnniber,  trMsported  to  tbat  dty< 
Hovrever,  the  cathedral  remained^  and  Fksok^ 
tionf  a  lonely  btft  beantifiil  village^  still  retaibs  its 
episcopal  honors,  its  ancient  name,  and  it^  de^ 
lightfnl  situation.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
and  broken  eminence  it  looks  down  on  the  vale 
of  the  Arno^  and  commands  Florence  with  all  its 
domes^  towers^  and  palaces^  the  villas  that  encircle 
ity  and  the  roads  that  lead  to  it.  The  recesses^ 
swells,  and  breaks  of  the  hill  on  which  it  rtands 
are  covered  with  groves  of  pines,  ilex,  and  cypress. 
Above  these  groves  rises  the  dome  of  the  catbe* 
dral ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  reposes  a  ridf  waA 
venerable  abbey  founded  by  llie  Medieean  family. 
Befahid  the  bill  at  a  distance  swcfll  the  Apennines. 
That;  a  place  graced  with  so  many  beauties  should 
delight  the  poet  atid  the  philosopher  is  not  won^ 
derfnl,  and  acc6rdh)gly  tre  find  it  alluded  to  with 
complacency  by  Milton,  panegyrized  by  Politiafti^ 
inhabited  by  Reus,  and  frequented  by  Lorenzo. 

The  abbey  of  FtMie  Was  the  reti^at  of  Pfco^, 
governed  at  that  time  by  an  abbot  worthy  of  sudd 
a  guest,  Matteo  Bosso^  one  of  the  modt  etoitMnt 
scholars  of  that  age.  The  frugal  table  of  this 
venerable  sage  united  not  unfrequentty  the  thre* 
last  mentioned  persons,  with  fkhms  and  Hertrio^ 
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laus  Barbarus.  Sach  a  Society  has  been  com- 
pared to  Plato's  repasta,  and  to  the  philosophic 
interviews  of  Cicero  and  his  iriends.  In  genias 
and  eloquence^  they  iimtaieil  but  cooM  not  pre- 
sume to  rival  dieae  itlMtrtom  aMOciatiovMi  but 
ID  virtue  and  in  that  Mperior  ndsdum  wllkib  th^ 
derived  from  ChristianitPf,  tb«y  fat  dotpMsed  tMr 
famed  fyrMkoessors. 

Politiati  haft  celebrated  Famia  and  th^  tdened 
which  he  so  often  contemplated  with  all  the  rap- 
tnce  «if  a  poet,  at  the  condnsion  of  liis  lUisticus, 
a  wAgeet  which  the  geiriiis  of  the  {dace  ecMii  K^ 
have  inspired* 

Hie  resonat  blando  tibi  pinus  amata  susunro ; 
Hie  vaga  eoniferis  insibilat  aura  cupressis : 
Hie  scatebris  saKt,  et  billlantibirs  ineita  reuis 
PusacoloratosintanMrnpilandalflpiilMi  .... 
Talia  Faesuleo  leotas  meditabar  in  antro, 
Rure  suburbano  Mediciimy  qua  mons  sacer  urbem 
Maeoniam,  longique  Tolumina  despicit  Ami, 
.  Qua  bonus  hospitaum  fdix,  placidamque  qui^tem 
Indulgens  Laurens,  I^aurens  non  ultima  Pboebi 
Gloria,  jactatis  Laurens  fida  anehora  musis*. 


*  Here  whispers  the  tall  pines  I  hold  so  dear. 
Here  tinrough  the  cypress  boughs  the  zephyrs  sigh. 
Here  fironrthe  earth  the  bubbling  fountain  springs. 
And  roBs  pellucid  o'er  its  chequered  bed  .... 

Thus  pensive  mus'd  I,  in  the  lonely  grots 
Of  Faesulae,  great  Medici's  retreat 
From  pomp  and  eare,  where  on  Florentia's  tow'rs, 

And 
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VALLOMBROSA. 

The  most  delightfol  excarsion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Florence  is,  without  doubt,  the  Abbey 
of  Valhmbrosa,  a  name  well  known  to  every 
Ei^lish  reada-,  becaose  ennobled  by  Milton.  The 
road  to  this  famed  retreat  runs  for  thirteen  miles 
through  the  Vol  (T Arm,  along  the  banks  of  the 
'river. 

A  little  beyond  Pe^o  we  began  to  ascend  the 
Ap^anines,  and  winding  along  their  sides^  enjoyed 
as  we  advanced  many  delicious  views  of  bills 
crowned  with  villas,  and  of  mountains  sometimes 
covered  and  sometimes  merely  spotted  with  the 
olive^  the  vine,  and  the  ilex.  The  beauty  of  the 
scenery  increased  upon  us  at  every  step^  and  as  we 
passed  through  groves  of  lofty  chestnuts^  inter- 
mingled with  oak,  we  occasionally  caught  the 
view  of  a  torrent  tumbling  from  the  crags,  of  a 
church  seated  on  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  hill,  or  of 
a  broken  ridge  of  rocks  and  precipices. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  abbey  we  observed 


And  on  fair  Arno  winding  through  the  vale, 
The  sacred  hill  looks  down :  Lorenzo  there 
His  guests  receives,  and  tranquil  quiet  seeks;. 
Lorenzo,  happy  prince !  the  favor'd  son 
Of  Phoebus,  and  the  Muses'  firm  support. 
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a  large  stooe  cross  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood 
of  6r8  thick  and   lofty^  whose  deep  shade   was 
lighted  np  by  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  setting 
6an  that  shot  along  the  arcades  formed  by  their 
meeting  branches.     As  we  entered^  the  abbey  bell 
tolled  to  call  the  monks  to  the  evening  service, 
and  continued  tolling  till  we  emerged  from  the 
gloom  of  this  path  to  a  little  plain^  bounded  be- 
hind by  a  semicircular  curve  of  steep  mountains 
covered  to  the  summit  with  one  continued  forest. 
Here  we  beheld  the  antique  towers^  and  pinnacles 
of  the  abbey  rising  full  before  us ;  and  on  a  nearer 
approach  we  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ,  and  the 
voices  of  the  choir,  and  instantly  alighting  under 
the  archway  of  the  gate,  we  hastened  to  the  church. 
The  monks  were  then  singing  the  Qui  habitat 
(ninety-first  psalm),  which  is  part  of  the  evening 
service.     The  melody  was  sweet  and  solemn;  a 
long  pause  between  each  verse  gave  it  time  to 
produce   its   full    effect;    and  the  gloom    of  the 
church,  the  lights  on  the  altar,  the  chant  of  the 
choir,  and  the  tones  of  the  organ  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  in  the  mind,  already  prepared  by  the 
scenery,  and  circumstancfes   of  place  and  time,  a 
strong  emotion  of  piety,  awe,  and  melancholy. 
When  service  was  ended   the  monks  retired  in 
silence,  like  so  many  ghosts  gliding  along  the 
nave,  and  disappearing  in  the  aisles;   we  with- 
drew with  regret.     We  were  then  conducted  by 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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the  father  Uppointed  to  receive  strangers  to  the 
Qstial  aparmients  alfotted  to  vhitaiils,  and  wa^ 
treated  with  onaffected  hb!spitaHtjr.  These  apart- 
tnentB  are  fitted  Dp  ha  a  style  of  cleanliness  atni 
i^itDpKctty  admirably  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
place  and  of  the  order.  The  walls  are  itterely 
white-washed,  without  either  paper,  wainscot,  or 
tapestry.  Their  only  decorations  are  a  few  prmts 
of  subjects  taken  from  Scripture,  or  connect^ 
with  the  history  of  the  order,  or  Ae  life  of  Ae 
founder.  The  fiimiture  cotisi^rts  of  a  very  good 
bed,  a  table,  a  desk  for  prayer,  with  a  crucifisr,  and 
a  few  chairs;  all  very  plain  but  very  neat,  and 
evidently  designed  not  for  luxury  but  convenience. 
The  supper  was  frugal,  but  not  parsimonious ;  the 
conversation  of  the  Flather  tbresteraio^y  a  man  of 
ia  good  countenance  and  easy  roanuers.  Was  sen- 
sible and  entertaining.  Between  nine  and  ten  he 
took  his  leave  for  the  night. 

The  Abbey  of  Vallambrosa  was  founded  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  John 
GuaU>ertuSy  a  nobleman  of  Florence^  who  having 
embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the  Benedictih 
monastery  of  St.  Minias  at  Fldrence,  and  having 
refused  the  dignity  of  abbot,  withdrew  from  a  love 
of  solitude  to  the  wilds  of  Vallombrosa.     Here  he 


*  A  title  given  to  the  monk  wlio  is  commisuoned  to  re- 
Ceire  and  entertain  guests. 
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found  two  hermits,  and  assisted  by  thflui  and  a 
companion  who  bad  foiiovred  him  from  Fk/rmce, 
be  established  a  maimsleiy  which,  from  the  supe- 
rior aanetity  iumI  industry  of  its  inhabitants  soon 
acquired  repotation  and  ridies.  In  time  it  rose 
to  die  dignity  of  a  parent  abbejy  and  became  the 
head  o£  the  nnraerons  congregation  of  Benedictins 
of  Vmlkmbrasa.  The  founder  shenred  his  jnd^ent 
in  the  selection  of  bis  retreat,  as  it  is  diflieult  to 
discover  a  wilder  or  more  romai^ic  soiitode.  The 
little  plain  in  which  the  abbey  stands  is  imbosomed 
in  the  Apennines^  open  to  the  rays  of  the  western 
sun,  but  enclosed  on  the  sooth,  east,  and  north  by 
«  .semicircular  ridge  of  moontains.  The  ateep 
acclivity  is  clothed  to  the  summit  with  forests  of 
ancient  firs,  oaks,  and  beeches^  waving  one  above 
the  other,  ajid  sometimes  apparently  hanging  from 
the  v&rj  browg  of  tbe  precipices  and  bending  over 
the  flieep.  In  the  upper  r^gtocis  an  occasioiiai 
glade  bre^  the  cmiformity  of  forest  scenery, 
while  tbe  naked  summits  expand  into  wide  grassy 
downs,  and  comraaiid  a  beaotifnl  view  over  tise 
4mo  and  its  storied  vale,  Florence^  and  aU  its 
neighboring  hills  on  one  eide,  «nd  exiendittg  on 
the  odier  to  the  wilds  of  CamaUoU  and  La  Verma. 
Tke  elevation  is  soeon^eratUe,  even  at  the  abbey, 
as  to  affect  the  temperature  of  tbe  air,  insomuch 
indeed  that  after  having  panted  so  long  at  Naples,' 
Aome,  and  Florence,  we  found  ourselves  drlight- 
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folly  refreshed  at  Valtombrasa  by  the  cool  breeses 
of  an  English  samoier. 

The  day  after  oor  arrival  the  good  father,  who 
was  appointed  to  attend  strangers,  was  so  ob- 
liging as  to  defer  dinner  till  a  late  boor,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  make  oor  intended  excursion  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  and  after  breakfast 
we  set  out,  crossing  6rst  the  little  plain  in  which 
the  abbey  stands ;  and  then  passing  a  stream  that 
descends  from  the  cliff,  we  began  the  ascent  by  a 
narrow  pathway  which  winds  up  the  acclivity,  but 
is  yet  suflliciently  steep  and  laborious.  However, 
as  the  heat  was  by  no  means  oppressive,  and  as  we 
walked  under  a  deep  shade  the  whole  way,  the 
ascent  was  not  very  fatiguing. 

The  trees  that  form  the  forest  through  which 
we  passed  are  generally  old,  shattered,  and  vener- 
able, and  the  silence  that  reigned  around  us  inter- 
rupted, perhaps  I  might  have  said  heightened,  by 
the  murmurs  of  the  wind  unusually  deep  in  such  a 
Tast  mass  of  foliage,  was  extremely  impressive, 
and  gave  the  savage  scene  around  us  a  grand,  a 
melancholy  solemnity.     The  channels  of  several 
torrents  now  dry,  but  encumbered  with  fragments 
of  rock  and  with  trunks  of  trees  hurled  down  by 
the  fury  of  the  mountain  stream,  farrowed  the 
sides  of  the  steep,  and  added  to  its  rude  magnifi- 
cence.    Down  one  of  these   channels  a  rill  still 
continued  to  roll,  and  tumbling  from  rock  to  rock 
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formed  several  cascades,  whose  tinkUngs'weTe  faintly 
heard  amidst  the  hollow  roar  of  the  forests* 

When  we  reached  the  snmmit  we  walked  np 
and  down  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  that  always 
Jan  the  higher  regions  of  the  Apennines ;  and  to 
contemplate  at  the  same  time  the  picture  expanded 
beneath  as ;  on  one  side,  the  declivity  shagged 
with  wood,  and  enclosing  in  an  oval  sweep  the 
lawn  and  abbey  of  VaUombrosa;  and  on  the  other, 
a  long  ridge  of  bleak  ragged  monntains.  We  then 
reclined  nnder  a  thicket  on  the  brow  of  the  emi- 
nence, and  compared  the  scenery  immediately- 
ander  as  with  Milton^s  description,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  the  original.  Many 
features  without  doubt  agree,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  transcripts,  beautiful  as  poetry  can  be 
supposed  to  give  of  nature. 

So  on  he  fares«  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  g^reen 

As  with  a  rural  mounds  the  champion  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sicfes  . 

With  thicket  overgrown  grotesque  and  wild. 

Access  deny'd;  and  overhead  upgrew 

Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm ; 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.  Par.  Lo$t,  iv.  131. 

Most  of  these  lines  are  so  far  applicable  as  to 
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form  a  r^alar  description,  add  the  prospect  large 
is  too  obvious  a  cdnseqoence  from  the  precedtog 
featorei  to  be  considered  as  an  lUlasion.    So  far^ 
therefore^  the  poet  may  bare  described  frfaat  he 
had  seen;  bat  bis  genios  that  soared  above  the 
Apennines,  and  passed  e^tra  fiAmmcMia  mama 
imndi%  kindled  at  the  contemplation  of  VaUom^ 
br^a^  and  created  a  Paradise.     It  may,  perhaps, 
be  observed  with  more  probability  than  the  iroa- 
g^natioil  of  a  love«sick  maid,  aided  by  the  mose 
of  Pope  in  one  of  hef  happiest  humors^  has  given 
undesignedly  the  best  poetitel  description  of  Fii^ 
Umbrasa  that  perhaps  exists;  a  description  which 
can  have  no  reference  to  any  scene  which  either 
the  poet  or  Eloisa  had  ever  bebdd ;  as  nestber 
th^  one  nor  the  other  had  ever  visited  the  coan^ 
tries  where  alone  such  scenery  occurs.    The  foi^ 
lowing  beautiful  verses^  so  applicable  to  the  pros- 
pect before  us^  aa  well  as  the  emphatical  eicpres- 
sions  of  which  they  are  an  amplification^   were 
inspired  by  that  melancholy  which  so  often  melts 
the  heart  of  the  lover^  and  Inlls  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  redin'd, 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 


*  Beyond  the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and  space. 

Qruy. 
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Tba  wimdering  slr^amn  that  dune  betv^w  Hm  talU> 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  thatqniyer  to  the  eorluf  breeie. 

Bat  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long  sounding  aisles  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  M^anchoiy  sits,  and  roimd  her  idk^ws 
A  death-like  ^iiea^,  a»d  a  dead  refw^e : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  every  scene. 
Shades  every  flower  and  darkens  every  green ; 
Deepens  tfie  muimur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  broatkas  a  bcQwoer  hocror  o'#r  Ij^e  woods. 


While  thua  employed  od  the  aumoiit,  we  heard 
the  bell  tolling  b^elow  for  afternoon  service.  The 
tolling  of  a  chnrch  hell  ia  one  of  the  few  sooad^ 
that  disturb  the  siledce,  without  tesaeQiDg  the 
solemnity  of  solitary  sceoes.  In  our  deacent,  we 
stopped  occasionally  to  Listen  to  its  deep  roar^  re- 
echoed from  the  opposite  woods,  and  re*belk>wing 
from  steep  to  steep*  It  occurred  tq  roe  aa  I  worked 
my  way  down  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  now 
and  then  stopped  to  breathe  and  to  admire  the 
rupes%  ei  vacuum  nemus^;  that  these  forests  and 
dells  that  now  resound  with  the  toll  of  th^  chwch 


*  When  editions  differ  we  ipay  be  allowed  to  prefer  the 
reading  that  suits  our  object  best,  and  quote  rupei  (rocks)  in 
the  eld  way  for  fijHu  (banks). 

t  'Fhe  pathless  rocks  and  lonely  groves* 

Francii* 
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going  belt,  once  perhaps  repeated  the  screams  and 
shoots  of  the  fiacchaoalian  throng.  They  de- 
h'ghted  in  the  savage  scenes  that  bordered  the 
Hebrus  and  the  RhodopCy  in  the  depth  of  forests, 
in  the  hollows  of  lonely  moontains  or  deserts^ 
places  all  well  adapted  to  their  dark  orgies  and 
odious  rites ;  fortunately  the  wisdom  and  gravity 
of  the  Romans  did  not  permit  them  to  adopt  these 
fool  inventions  of  Greek  licentioosness*  They  had 
indeed  been  introdoced  into  Etruria  at  an  early 
period,  and  an  attempt  was  made,  at  first  with 
some  success,  to  establish  them  in  Rome  itself; 
but  they  were  soon  discovered  and  repressed  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Consuls'"^.  This  event  took 
place  about  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  that  is,  before  power  and  luxury  had  im*. 
paired  the  virtue  of  the  Romans. 

Another,  but   a   shorter  excursion  from  the 
abbey  leads  by  a  winding  pathway^  where 

the  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  imbower 

to  an  hermitage,  or  rather  a  little  convent,  erected 
on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock  projecting  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  This  retreat  is  a  very 
commodious  house,  with  a  little,  garden  behind, 
and  a  fountain  clear  as  crystal  bubbling  out  from 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxxix. 
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a  deft  in  the  rock;  it  has  a  chapel  annexed  to  it, 
and  is  dirided  into  a  variety  of  little  galleries, 
oratories,  <  and  cells,   very  neatly  furnished  and 
iBtdorned  with  pictures  and^  prints,  and  the  whole 
in  a  style  totally  different  from  every  other  dwell- 
ing, fancifully  pretty,  and  peculiarly  conformable 
to  its  destination.     This  romantic  hermitage  is 
called,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  its  situation  and 
prospect,  and  partly  from  its  internal  conveniences, 
Paradisino:  and   I   must  confess,  that  I   never 
visited  an  abode  better  calculated  to  inrnish  the 
hermit  with   all   the  aids  of  meditation,  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  holy  retirement.     From  his  window 
he  may  behold  the  Val  £Amo^  and  the  splendors^ 
of  Florence^  at  a  distance   too  great  to  dazzle; 
around  him  he  sees  all  the  grandeur  and  all  the 
^ gloom  of  rocks,  fortsts,  and  mountains;  by  his 
fountain  side  he  may  hear  the  tinkling  of  rills 
and   the  roaring  of  torrents.      Sometimes   too, 
while   absorpt   in   meditation,  the  swell  of  the 
distant  organ  and  the  voices  of  the  choir  far  below 
may  steal  upon  his  ear,  and  prompt  the  song  of 
praise.    This  retreat,  so  suited  to  the  genius  of 
a  Gray  or  a  Milton,  is  now  occupied  by  a  lay- 
brother,  who  resides  in  it  merely  to  keep  it  clean, 
a  task  which  he  performs  with  great,  care  and 
success  *. 

*  We  found  among  other  portraits  that  of  Father  Hug- 
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At  supper  we  had  much  conv^wtiop  witb  tbe^ 
good  father  about  the  baaotilul  sceoery  w^  h^ 
beheld,  a»d  the  delightfol  situation  of  the  abbey. 


for<)»  an  English  Benedictin,  who  in  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  last  century,  passed  several  years  in  this  retreat,  aii4 
by  hni  piety,  teaming,  and  skiU  in  mosai^s^  acquired  a  greiMt 
Feputation,  not  only  among  his  brethren,  but  at  Florence  *. 

On  the  ascent  from  the  abbey  to  Paradisino,  close  to  the 
path,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  is  a  stone,  the  his- 
tory of  whielii»  as  rdated  by  oiir  guide,  and  indeed  a&  cw 
signed  to  posterity  in  an  inscription,  is  as  follows  :-^St.  John 
Gualbert,  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  while  engaged  in  his 
devotions  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  was  attacked  by  the 
deyil,  and  to  av<Hd  his  fury,  was  obliged  to  fly;  but  being 
daaeiy  puisued  by  hjs  harpf^fooUdsAy^VBBTy,  who,  it  seenis» 
meant  to  throw  him  down  the  precipice,  and  was  then  close 
to  him,  he  took  shelter  under  a  rock,  which  instantly  sof- 
tened as  he  pressed  it,  aad  admitting  his  back  like  a  waxen 
mould,  keptbim  ia  close  en^brace  till  the  fieo4  iil  l&i^  preci- 
pitate haste  shot  down  the  steep  below.  The,  representation 
of  the  saint  in  rude  sculpture  still  remains  on  the  stone. 

The  inscription  and  the  tale  might,  perhaps,  suit  the  ap- 
proach to  a  Ckipuohiii  convent,  but  are  totaVy  aaworthy  oS 
a  Benediqtin  abbey.  The  glory  of  the  founder  is  established 
upon  a  much  more  solid  foundation  than  legendary  stories ;  it 
rests  upon  the  heroic  exercise  of  the  first  of  Chiistian  virtues, 
of  chanty,  in  the  forgiveness  of  an  enemy  on  a  most  trying 
aivd  difficult  occasion  t* 

*  Father  Hug^ord  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  excelled  in 
the  various  branches  of  natural  f^losophy.  fie  is  said  to. 
have  carried  the  art  of  imitating  marble  by  that  coppQ^itipn 
called  ScagUuola,  to  its  present  perfection.  He  died  Abbot, 
I  believe,  of  VaUombrosa. 

+  S^  his  Life,  in  Batler,  June  l«,  Vpl  6, 
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He  chnerrtd  that  we  saw  it  to  adraslage,  tbait  m 
MmtaeTy  that  is^  fnmi  May  to  Oclober^t  waa  what 
we  codcmed  it  to  tie,  a  most  deKcioas  and  magaU 
ficcnt  retirement;  bat  that  dtariog  winter,  which 
commeDces  here  in  October,  and  lasts  till  May, 
tbey  were  buried  in  snow,  or  enveloped  in  cloads, 
and  besieged  by  bears  and  wolves  prowling  roan4 
the  walla,  and  growling  in  the  forests — Orsi,  ktfriy 
e  tutti  ii  peste^  was  bis  emphatic  expression.  I 
know  not  how  sneh  objects  may  appear  to  persons 
doomed  to  reside  here  for  life ;  bnt  a  visitant  is  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  so  many  snpernoiiierary 
charms,  considerably  augmenting  the  characteristic 
feature,  that  is^  the  wild  and  gloomy  magnificence 
qS  the  place,  and  deepening  that  rel^ioos  awe  and 
veneration  which  naturally  brood  over  monastic 
estabUsbments. 

The  reader  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
monks  of  VaUombrosa  are  not  idle  solitaries ;  but, 
iJiat  they  unite  like  most  of  the  ancient  and  many 
of  the  modern  Benedictin  establishments,  the 
labors  of  puUic  instruction  with  monastic  disci- 
pKne.  Thus  ValhnArom  is  both  an  abbey  and  a 
college,  and  in  its  latter  capacity  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent seminary  for  the  education  of  the  Florentine 
yooth  of  rank,  many  of  whom  were  there  at  the 
time  of  otir  visit.  Their  dress  is  a  black  gown, 
with  a  black  collar  lined  and  edged  with  white ; 

*  Bears,  wolvsi,  a&d  ati  sorts  of  (dagoes. 
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we  were  present  at  one  of  their  amusements^  which, 
was  the  Calm^  or  balloon^  a  game  in  great  repute 
both  in  Italy  and  France*  Their  looks  and  man* 
ners  seemed  to  display  the  advantages  both  phy* 
sical  and  moral  of  the  situation. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  these  enchanting  wiMs^ 
we  may  observe,  that,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
furnished  Milton  with  the  original  of  his  Paradise^ 
so  his  description  of  Paradise  is  considered  as  the 
model  of  modern  parks.  Others  it  is  true^  choose 
to  go  farther  for  the  idea,  and  pretend  that  it  is 
borrowed  from  China.  It  might  seem  extraordi- 
nary, that  a  taste  so  simple  and  so  natural,  should 
have  lain  dormant  for  so  many  ages,  if  experience 
did  not  teach  us  that  simplicity,  which  is  the  per* 
fection  of  art,  is  always  the  last  quality  which  it 
attains.  The  ancients  had  no  notion  of  the  species 
of  garden  I  am  speaking  of,  as  appears  from  Pliny^s 
account  of  his  villas,  round  which  we  find  aystus. 
concUus  in  plurimas  species,  distinctusque  buAV .... 
puhinus  cui  bestiarum  effigies  invicem  adversas  biwus 

inscripsit ambulatio  pressis  varieque  ttmm 

^iridibus  inciusa*.  The  modems,  if  we  may  believe 
Addison,  were  not  ignorant  of  it  even  before  his. 
time,  as  the  gardens  both  in  France  and  Jta}y  were 


*  Lib.  V.  Epist.6i— A  walk  cut  into  several  shapes,  and 
divided  inta compartments  with  box ...  a  terrace^  on  which, 
stand  images  of  beasts  opposite  one  another^  in  box  •  •  .  . 
an  alley  inclosed  with  green  shrubs  squeeied  close  togedier, 
and  shorn  into  vwous  faataatic  figuees. 
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at  that  period  laid  oat,  if  bis  description  be  accurate^ 
in  that  artificial  rudeness  which  is  now  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  English  park  scenery  *.  In  fact, 
this  author  himself  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
father  of  good  taste  in  this  respect,  as  the  paper  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  contains  the  fundamental 
principles  of  ornamental  gardening  as  it  is  now 
practised  at  home,  and  even  on  the  continent  under 
the  appellation  of  the  English  style.  However, 
if  we  must  give  the  credit  of  the  in vention  ^  to  a 
poet,  Tasso  is  best  entitled  to  it,  not  only  because 
be  fiirnished  Milton  with  some  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  description  ;  bat  because  he  laid  ilown 
the  very  first  principle  of  the  art,  and .  comprised 
it  in  a  very  neat  line  with  which  he  dos^  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  in  Armidds  garden* 

L'Arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  se  scopre  f* 

Canto  xvi.  9. 

*  Spect.  414. 

y  Though  art  was  all  in  all,  no  signs  of  art  were  there. 

Hunt's  Translation, 
Of  this  abbey,  at  all  times  celebrated  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Italy^  Arioito  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation.    ' 

Vallombrosa 
Gosi  ill  nominata  una  badia 
Ricca,  e  bella,  n^  men  religiosa, 
E  'Cortese,  a  chiunque  vi  venia. 

Or.  E$r. 
They  reaeh'd  an  abbey,  Vallombrosa  nam'd, 
Which^  raised  to  fneek  religion,  rich,  and  fair, 
Still  kindly  welcom'd  ev'ry  passenger. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Excursim  to  CamalMiy  Laoemia,  and  PUtra 
Mala. 

On  the  following  day  a  temporary  separation  took 
place.  Three  of  the  party  proceeded  towaids  Co- 
mddeliy  another  celebrated  solitode,  and  two  were 
under  die  necessity  of  retnrniiig  to  Fkrmct*  For 
the  foUowiog  description  tbarefore^  both  of  Carnal^ 
d^&j  laoerma,  and  Pietra  Mala,  the  reader  is  ia* 
debted  to  one  of  the  anthor*s  fellow-traveMera. 

The  road  to  Camaldoli  winds  round  the  moun- 
.  tain  that  shelters  Vallombrosa  on  the  north  side^ 
and  then  descends  into  a  little  valley.  In  the 
middle  of  this  valley,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  deep 
dell,  stands  a  sequestered  villa  bnilt  by  one  of  the 
Mediciy  when  that  family  occasionally  delighted  in 
lilei:ary  retiremeDt.  Thongh  long  forsaken  aad 
neglected  it  continued  tbe  property  of  the  sove- 
reign till  lately,  when  it  was  sold  to  tbe  Abbey  of 
Vallombrosa  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold.  From 
thence  we  passed  into  a  very  be;autiful  part  of  the 
Val  £Arm  Inferiore,  rich  in  that  species  of  culti- 
vated and  lively  scenery  which  graces  the  banks  of 
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the  Arm.  Some  of  its  fidost  striking  featiires  ane, 
the  rained  castle  of  Romene  seated  on  a  knoll  that 
rises  encircled  with  trees  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain ;  behind  it^  the  villages  of  P<^  and  Bibkna; 
and  immediateiy  below  ns,  the  little  town  of  Proto 
VecchWy  watered  by  the  Arm  and  imbosomed  in 
gardens  and  vineyards.  From  Prato  we  began  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  and  continued  to  wind  amidst 
barren  rocks  for  at  least  six  miles.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  CamaldoU  abont  three  o'clock. 


CAMALDOLL 

The  abbey  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  torrent  that 
mnrmnrs  through  a  valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains towering  to  a  prodigious  elevation,  and  co* 
Tered  to  the  very  summit  with  forests.  On  the 
south  side,  the  valley  expands,  and  the  gloom  of 
forest  scenery  is  softened  by  an  agreeable  inter- 
mixture of  lawn  and  down,  not  altogether  unlike 
the  varieties  of  an  English  park.  On  the  north, 
rises  a  very  steep  hill,  shaded  to  the  summit  with 
lofty  firs:  up  this  eminence  we  labored  for  a  mite 
and  a  half  and  then  entered  the  Sagro  Errnio^  or 
sacred  desert.  This  hermitage  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  all 
on  the  ^ame  plan  taken  from  the  original  residence 
of  St.  RomuaM  the  founder  of  the  Order,  which  is 
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still  preserved  by  the  monks^  as  the  thatched  eot^ 
tage  of  Romulus  was  by  the  Romans,  with  the 
greatest  veneration.    Each  of  these  mansions  con- 
sists of  a  bed-room,  a  sitting-room,  a  working- 
room,  a  little  oratory,  and  a  garden,  ail  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  furnished  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness and  simplicity.    They  are  surrounded  by.  a 
wall  forming  a  general  enclosure.    The  inhabitants 
are  taken  from  the  abbey,  and  return  thither  after 
having  passed  two  years  in  the  solitude  of  the 
hermitage.    At  present  there  are  four-and-twenty 
only.    The  abbot  always  resides  among  them,  and 
governs  the  monastery  below  by  a  delegate  called 
the  Prior.    The  life  of  these  hermits  is  unusually 
austere  and  mortified.    Their  diet  consists  entirely 
of  vegetables  and  eggs,  as  meat  is  utterly  pro- 
hibited.    On  Fridays  they  confine  their  repasts  to 
bread  and  water.     In  summer,  out  of  regard,  it 
seems,  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  season  that  must 
naturally  invite  to  social  enjoyments,  the  hermits 
are  allowed  to  converse  together  at  certain  stated 
hours  three  days  in  the  week.     In  winter,  when 
the  gloom  of  the  weather  and  the  horrors  of  the 
surrounding  wilds  are  supposed  to  be  most  favor- 
able to  meditation,  this  indulgence  is  confined  to 
two  days.     These  austerities   are  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sagro  AVemo,  and  do  not  extend 
to  the  monastery.     The  church  of  the  Eremo  is 
extremely,  neat,  and  the  sacristy  adorned  with  some 
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excellent  jiaiiitiiigs.  The  library  contains  not  only 
religions  and  ascetical  works,  which  are  seldom 
wanting  in  snch  establishments,  bnt  a  very  good 
collection  of  general  literature.  The  situation  is 
extremely  grand  and  romantic ;  in  the  midst  of 
craggy  monntains,  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
of  firs,  it  is  eternally  enveloped  in  that  holy 
gloom  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  monastic 
institution,  and  so  well  calculated  to  infuse  into 
the  most  dissipated  minds  sentiments  of  religious 
melancholy. 

Not  far  from  the  Eremo,  the  Apennines  attain 
their  highest  elevation,  and  exhibit  at  once  a  view 
of  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas.  We  did  not, 
however,  ascend,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  at 
this  season  renders  the  horizon  too  hazy  for  ex- 
tensive prospects ;  but  when  evening  approached 
we  returned  to  the  abbey,  where  we  found  a  very 
good  supper  prepared  for  us  by  the  attention  of 
the  Padre  Foresteraio^  to  whom  we  had  particular 
letters  of  recommendation.  The  prior  himself 
also  honored  us  with  his  company;  so  that  we 
were  on  the  whole  provided  with  good  fare  and 
excellent  conversation. 

We  were  informed  by  the  Prior,  that  the  ab- 
bey was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  by  a  Calabrian  anchoret,  called  St.  Ro^ 
muald,  who  having  sought  in  vain  for  perfect  so- 
litude in  many  parts  of  Italy,  at  length   settled 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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bimtelf  in  the  ragged. desert  of  Camaldoii.  Here, 
with  a  few  companions^  he  revived  or  rather  ang* 
mented  the  primitive  austerity  of  the  Benedictin 
Order,  intermixed  with  its  rule  some  pordon  of 
the  eremitical  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
congregation  called,  from  its  principal  monastery, 
Camaldulensis  or  Camaldokse.  As  St.  Romuald 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity and  wisdom,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  left 
his  monastery  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It 
has  now  continued  for  the  space  of  nearly  eight 
centuries,  with  little  relaxation  in  its  rules  and  few 
vicissitudes  in  its  fortunes. 

There  is  something  extremely  striking  in  the 
duration  of  these  monastic  establishments — king* 
doms  and  empires  rise  and  fall  around  them — ^go- 
vernments change — dynasties  flourish  and  fade- 
manners  and  dresses  alter,  and  even  languages 
corrupt  and  evaporate.  Enter  the  gates  of  Cor 
maldoli  or  Monte  Cassino—the  torrent  of  time 
stands  still — you  are  transported  back  to  the 
sixth  or  the  tenth  century — you  see  the  manners 
and  habits,  and  hear  the  language  of  those  distant 
periods-— yon  converse  with  another  race  of  be- 
ings, unalterable  in  themselves  though  placed 
among  mortals,  as  if  appointed  to  observe  and  to^ 
record  the  vicissitudes  from  which  they  are  exempt. 
Hitherto  these  monuments  of  ancient  times  and 
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of  past  generations  have  been  placed  above  tbe 
reach  of  that  mortality,  to  which  all  the  other 
works  and  institutions  of  man  are  sabject ;  but  is 
not  the  term  of  their  existence  at  band  ?  or  are 
they  destined  to  survive  the  tempest  that  now 
scowls  over  Europe,  and  where  it  falls,  levels  ali 
that  is  great  and  venerable  in  the  dust? 

The  nnmber  of  monks  at  the  Abbey  of  Ca^ 
fwldoU  is  about  forty,  of  whom  ten  only  are  in 
priest's  orders ;  though  not  obliged  to  tbe  silence 
or  ea^ra-fasts  of  their  brethren  in  the  hermitage, 
they  lead  a  more  austere  life  than  other  Bene* 
dictins.  They  rise  a  little  after  midnight,  or  ra^ 
ther  about  one  in  the  morning,  a  practice  not  un- 
common in  religious  orders,  nor  difficult  to  per- 
sons who  sleep  in  the  afternoon  and  retire  to  rest 
early;  I  might  perhaps  add,  pleasant  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  morning  is  so  glorious  and  delights 
ful.  In  winter  indeed,  which  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions of  the  Apennines  is  long  and  intensely  cold, 
this  practice  must  be  very  irksome,  and  may  justly 
be  considered  as  one  of  their  severest  duties.  But 
in  all  seasons,  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  so!i-> 
tudes,  the  deep  tones  of  the  bells,  the  chant  of  the 
choir,  and  the  fulness  of  the  organ,  must  be  most 
solemn  and  impressive. 

The  dress  of  the  Camaldokse  is  white,  but  in 
form  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  Benedictins 
in  general,  that  is,  a  cassock,  a  scapulary,  a  hood. 
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add  in  the  chnrcb,  a  cowl  or  long  robe  with  large 
sleeves. 

The  abbey  enjoys  a  considerable  income,  de- 
rived principally  from  its  forests,  which  snpply  the 
port  of  Leghorn  with  firs  for  masts.  More  than 
fifty  men  are  kept  in  constant  employment  imme- 
diately abont  the  house ;  and  bread  is  daily  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  around. 

In  the  golden  days  of  Lorenzo  the  Abbey  of 
Camaldolif  like  that  of  Fasula^  was  the  occasional 
resort  of  that  prince  and  his  classic  associates;  its 
abbot  was  equal  to  Bosio  in  learning,  and  perhaps 
excelled  him  in  eloquence  ;  and  the  rocks  of  Co- 
maldoli  sometimes,  it  is  said,  repeated  the  sublime 
tenets  of  Plato,  and  re-echoed  his  praises.  How 
many  ages  may  elapse  before  the  silence  that  now 
reigns  around  us,  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by' simi- 
lar discussions ! 

EXCURSION  TO  LAVERNIA. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  Laoermay 
called  in  Latin  Mons  Alvemus,  probably  its  an- 
cient name.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Ca- 
maldoli;  the  road  winds  through  a  rocky  and  de- 
solate country.  We  arrived  at  the  convent  about 
sun-set.  It  belongs  to  the  Franciscan  friars,  and 
is  the  second  of  the  order,  as  that  at  Asisium 
claims  the  first  place.      It  was  founded  by  St. 
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Friends  himself,  who  was  delighted  with  the 
savage  scenery  and  the  deep  solitude  of  the  place^ 
so  favorable  to  the  indnlgence  of  enthasiastic  de- 
YOtioo.  The  choice  of  the  situation  does  honor  to 
the  Saint's  taste* 

The  convent  was  bnilt  and  the  monntain  set* 
tied  on  it  as  a  property^  by  Count  Orlando  lord 
of  the  territory  about  the  year  1216.  It  is  seated 
on  a  very  lofty  and  romantic  rock,  about  three 
miles  in  circuo^ference,  towering  far  above  the 
neighboring  eminences,  and  entirely  covered  with 
wood.  The  rock  itself  is  broken  into  nocaber- 
less  pinnacles,  insulated  prominences^  and  fantaSr 
tic  forms ;  and  in  these  again  are  various  grottos 
and  galleries,  hollowed  out  by  nature  though  oc- 
casionally enlarged  by  art.  The  thick  groves  that 
orown  the  sununit  and  nod  over  the  steeps,  cant 
a  rich  and  mellow  shade  over  the  whole  s^^HQ, 
which  thus  appears  to  great  advantage  from  il3 
contrast  with  the  bleak  barren  hills  that  lie  imme- 
diately under.  The  view  is  varied,  on  one  side 
extending  over  a  rugged  uncultivated  tract,  and  on 
the  other  towards  VaUombrosa^  losing  itself  amidst 
wooded  vallies  and  scattered  villages,  dells,  and 
mountains  rising  in  confusion  one  above  another, 
and  forming  that  outline  both  bold  and  beautifql 
which  characterizes  Apennine  perspective.  Most  of 
the  grottos  which  I  have  mentioned  are  distinguish- 
ed by  soine  real  or  legendary  history  of  St.  Francis. 
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In  a  little  recess^  on  the  edgc^  of  a  trem^ndons  pti^ 
dpice^  the  saint  sheltered  himself  from  the  devi), 
who  endeavored  to  hurl  him  down  the  steep ;  tiie 
Mint  adhered  to  the  rock;  the  daemon  darted 
over.  Had  the  latter  proSted  by  experience,  he 
ifrould  not  have  renewed  a  mode  of  attack  in  which 
be  had  been  foiled  twice  before  in  the  very  same 
neighborhood.  This  attempt  is,  however,  the  last 
of  the  kind  on  record.  "  In  this  care  (said  odr 
gnide)  St.  Francis  slept ;  that  very  stone  enclosed 
in  an  iron  railing  was  his  bed;  and  on  that  penin- 
snlated  rock  called  La  Spitia,  hanging  over  yonder 
deep  cavern,  he  was  accastomed  to  pass  a  part 
of  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditation.** 

Bnt  of  all  the  places  consecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence and  the  miracles  of  the  fonnder,  noite  is 
held  in  so  great  veneration  as  the  cave,  now  the 
chapel,  of  the  Stemmate  (Stigmata  *)  in  which  the 
holy  man  is  said  to  have  received  imprinted  on 
hid  body,  the  marks  of  onr  Saviour's  wounds.  The 
flpbt  where  this  miracnlous  event  took  place  is 
marked  by  a  marble  slab  representing  the  circmn- 
stance,  protected  by  an  iron  grating  covered  with 
a  cloth.  To  this  chapel  a  procession  is  made  once 
after  vespers,  and  once  after  midnight  service,  that 
is,  twice  every  four-and-twenty   hoors;  a  pidtts 


*  Marks^-^impressioiw. 
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farce  of  the  most  absurd  and  ridicolocis  kind,  be- 
cause witbont  any  good  end  or  object  imaginable; 
what  indeed  conld  tbey  do  more  to  honor  the  very 
spot  on  which  onr  Saviour  himself  suffered  ?  But 
the  mendicant  orders  are  everywhere  remarkable 
for  absnrd  practices,  childish  form  of  devotion, 
and  pious  trumpery  of  every  kind,  to  amuse  the 
populace  and  attract  them  to  their  churches. 
From  the  chapel  of  the  Stemmate  to  the  church 
run»  a  long  gallery,  painted  in  fresco  by  different 
fMars  of  the  convent,  and  representing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Saint  in  chronological  order.  The 
church  itself  presents  nothing  remarkable,  and  is, 
like  most  others  belonging  to  the  same  order,  over* 
loaded  with  insignificant  tasteless  ornaments.  In 
one  of  its  chapels,  called  from  its  destination  Delle 
Jteliqtde  (of  the  relics),  they  shew  a  large  collection 
of  bones  of  different  saints,  together  with  number* 
less  other  articles  of  equal  importance,  such  as  a 
cup,  glass,  and  table-cloth,  given  to  St.  Francis  by 
Count  OrlandOj  a  piece  of  a  crosier  belonging  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  &c.  &c. 

The  nomber  of  friars  is  about  eighty,  of  whom 
twenty-two  are  priests.  Tbey  received  us  with 
cordiality,  and  took  great  pains  to  supply  us  with 
every  convenience  and  comfort,  and  in  this  respect 
they  surpassed  the  hospitality  of  their  Benedktin 
neighbors.  After  a  minute  observation,  both  of 
the  convent  and  the  mounUun,  which  employed  a 
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day,  we  retarned  to  CamaUoli,  and  early  next 
morning  set  out  with  an  intention  of  reaching 
Fiorence,  distant  abont  siz^and-thirty  miles^  that 
evening.  To  Prato  Vecchio  we  followed  the  road 
we  came  by,  and  then  leaving  VaUombrosa  on  the 
left,  we  descended  into  the  Val  d\4rm  It^eriore  at 
PonU  SSeve^  and  then  made  direct  for  Fhrencd 
where  we  rejoined  onr  friends* 

This  little  excursion  afforded  ns  mnch  satisfac- 
tion, and  indeed  fully  answered  onr  expectations. 
We  had  passed  a  week  in  monasteries,  and.ac-* 
quired^  if  not  an  intimate,  at  least  something  more 
than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  practices 
of  monastic  life.  We  observed  in  them  some 
things  to  censure,  and  some  to  praise ;  among  the 
former  we  may  number  the  useless  austerities  and 
overstrained  self-denial  of  the  Camaldokst  hermits, 
and  which  we  considered  as  still  more  offensive, 
the  mummery  and  grimace  of  the  Franciscans  of 
Lmemia.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  peculiar 
advantage  that  our  laws  authorize  no  establish*^ 
ments  which  can  encourage  the  delusions  of  exr- 
aggerated  devotion,  or  propagate  absurd  practices 
and  legendary  tales  to  the  discredit  and  debase* 
ment  of  true  sound  religion.  .  Again,  the  institu- 
tion of  mendicant  orders  we  cannot  but  reiNrobate, 
as  we  do  not  see  why  those  who  can  work  should 
beg;  nor  can  we  discover  either. utility  or  decency 
in  sending  ont  at  certain  tftated  periods  a  few  holy 
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Tagraats  apoD  a  maraodiog  expedition^  to  prowl 
aroand  the  country^  and  to  forage  for  the  con- 
vent*. We  consider  a  poverty  so  practised^  that 
i^  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  as  in  fact  oppression 
of  the  poor,  and  as  snch  we  wish  to  see  it  pro- 
scribed as  a  vice,  and  not  recommended  as  a  virtne. 
If  individual  poverty  has  either  merit  or  utility, 
and  it  may^  if  practised  with  prudence,  have  mocfa 
of  both,  it  may  be  exercised  in  the  indq)endent 
and  diignified  manner  of  the  Benedictins  and  other 
monks,  of  whom  it  may  justly  be  said,  prvotttm 
UUs  census  brms  erat  Commune  magfrnmr^-* 

Of  these  latter  orders  therefore  and  of  their 
magnificent  abbies  we  are  willing  to  speak. with 
respect,  and  almost  with  admiration.  Raised  far 
from  towns  and  cities,  they  display  the  glories  of 
architecture  and  painting  in  the  midst  of  rocks 
and  mountains ;  they  spread  life  and  industry  over 
the  face  of  deserts ;  they  spend  b  noble  income  on 
the  spot  where  it  is  raised ;  they  supply  the  poor 
when  healthy  with  labor,  when  sick  with  advioe, 
drugs,  and  constant  attendance;  they  educate  all 
the  children  of  their  dependants  gratis;  and  they 


*  On  the  mendicancy  of  the  friars  I  mean  to  enlarge 
hereafter,  when  speaking  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Italy. 

t  Though  small  ^ach  personal  estate^ 
The  public  revenues  were  great.  Francit. 
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keep  op  a  grand  display  of  religioa»  pomp  in  their 
churches,  and  of  literary  magpiScence  in  their  li* 
braries.  Thus,  these  abbies  are  great  colleges,  in 
which  the  fellowships  are  for  life,  and  every  mem- 
ber is.  obl^ed  to  constant  residence*  Protestants, 
without  doubt,  may  wish  to  see  many  reforms  in-  ' 
trodboed  into  monasteries ;  but  it  woold  ill  become 
them  to  pass  a  general  sentence  of  anathema  i^fi 
all  soch  institutions,  because  they  may  have  been 
shoeked  at  the  useless  severities  of  one  order,  or 
disgusted  with  the  childish  processions  of  another. 
The  violence  of  polemical  contest  between  the  two 
churches  is  now  over,  and  its  subsequent  heats 
and  animosities  are  subsided,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
e^ev;  concession  may  be  made  without  incion- 
venience  on  both  sides ;  the  candid  catholic  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  that  there  is 
much  to  be  reformed,  and  the  candid  protestant 
will  as  readily  admit,  that  there  is  much  to  be  ad- 
mired, in  monastic  institutions;  the  former  will 
confess  that  Christ's  Hospital  is  now  employed  to 
better  purpose  than  when  crowded  with  mendicant 
Franciscans;  and  the  latter  will  not  hesitate  to 
own  that  a  congregation  of  Benedictins  would  im- 
prove and  animate  the  lonely  solitudes  of  Tintem 
and  Vide  Crucis. 
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PIETRA  MALA. 

Another  pleasant  and  cnrions  excarsion  from 
Florence  is  to  Pietra  Mala^  a  monntain  that  rites 
in  the  middle  of  the  Apennines  on  the  road  to 
BohgnUy  abont  forty  miles  from  Florence.  This 
moontain  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a  flame  that 
spreads  over  a  small  part  of  its  surface,  and  boms 
almost  eontinnally  without  producing  any  of  those 
destractive  effects  which  accompany  volcanic  eie- 
plosions.  The  departore  of  two  friends  for  Bo- 
logna afforded  an  additional  indncement  to  make 
this  little  excursion.  The  road  is  interesting  all 
the  way. 

At  PratoUno,  aboat  six  miles  from  Florence^  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
villas ;  it  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  six«- 
f eenth  century,  but  is  less  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture than  for  its  groves,  its  fountains,  and,  above 
all^  for  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Apetrnwe,  whose 
interior  is  hollowed  into  caverns,  and  watered  by 
perpetual  fountains.  Further  on,  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Senario,  rise  the  towers  of  an  ancirat 
convent,  founded  or  rather  enlarged  by  St.  PbiUp 
Benitius,  a  noble  Florentine,  who  obtained  the 
title  of  saint  by  devoting  his  time  and  his  talents 
to   the  propagation   of  peace,   forgiveness,  and 
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charity,  io  his  country  then  torn  to  pieces,  and 
desolated  by  the  bloody  contests  of  the  Gruelphs 
and  the  GhibelUnes. 

The  road  from  Pratolino  rons  at  the  foot  of  a 
roDiantic  ridge  of  hills  that  branch  ont  from  the 
Jpenmnes,  and  rise  in  elevation  as  they  approach 
the  central  chain  of  these  mountains.  We  passed 
successively  through  Fontebuono,  TagUqferro,  and 
Cetfaggiolo.  From  this  Ia(ter  place  the  road  co&- 
Uniies  to  wind  up  the  hill  through  scenery  wild 
and  grotesque.  At  Le  Mascherc  the  view  is  de- 
lightful. A  villa  rises  on  a  ridge,  whence  the 
traveller  m^y  enjoy  the  landscape  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  On  one  side  he  looks  down  upon  an 
Qjrtensive  valley  nearly  circular,  enclosed  by  steep 
mountains,  finely  varied  throughout  with  wood 
and  cultivated  slopes;  in  the  middle  appear  the 
white  walls  of  Scarperia;  and  on  the  declivity  of 
ft  mountain  to  the  north,  gleams  the  village  of 
GagUano.  A  large  forest  extends  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  to  the  very  centre  of  the  valley, 
and  by  contrasting  with  the ,  olive-trees  and  vine- 
yards on  the  sides  of  the  hills  that  enclose  tbia 
vale,  gives  it  both  richness  and  variety.  Several 
bold  swells  interspersed  here  and  there,  graced 
with. oaks  and  other  forest  t^ees  sometimes  grow- 
ing in  little  groups,  and  sometimes  rising  single, 
relieve  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  give  it  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  onduktiou.    Behind  the  honscj 
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lies  a  more  contracted  valley,  which  winds  ronnd 
the  ridge  oh  which  the  house  stands,  and  joins  the 
larger  on  the  Florence  road.  This  vale  forms  part 
of  the .  celebrated  Val  di  MugaHo,  anciently  with 
little  variation  Mugklla  Vallis,  whither  one  of  the 
Gothic  generals  with  his  army  advanced  fiMii 
Florence^  wbidi  he  was  then  besieging,  to  meet  the 
Roman  legions  hastening  by  forced  marches  to 
relieve  the  town ;  here  the  armies  encouatered, 
and  the  barbarian  was  with  all  his  followers  cot 
to  pieces*.  This  victory  took  place  in  the  year 
407,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  last  glorious  achieve* 
ment  that  suspended  in  the  west  the  fate  of  fdlkig 
Rome.  The  villa,  which  I  have  mentioned,  be- 
longs to  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who  seems  to 
n^lect  it  notwithstanding  its  attractive  beauty^ 
and,  like  most  of  his  coantrymen,  prefers  the 
indolence  and  the  effeminacy  of  the  city  to  the 
charms  and  the  manly  occupations  of  a  country 
life. 

Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico ; 


*  Two  events  of  the  kind  took  place  here  or  in  the  vici- 
nity—-Totila's  army  was  defeated  by  Narses  in  the  MugieUa 
Vallis:  Radagaisus,  with  his  whole  army,  was  taken  and 
slaughtered  by  Stilicho  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Florence.    The  latter  event  is  here  alluded  to. 
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Pynrhiunquey  et  ingenteai  oecidit 
Antiochum,  Hannibalemqoe  dirum  *. 

Hor.  Ub.  iii.  Od.  vi.  33. 

No;  lost  now  to  all  sense  of  independence  and 
spirit  they  snbmit  witboat  resistance  to  every  in- 
vader, bow  tbeir  servile  necks  to  the  Anstrians 
and  to  the  French  alternately ;  and  at  length  retain 
that  yoke  which  is  the  most  galling,  and  the  most 
di^raeefnl,  because  imposed  by  the  hand  not  of 
an  open  bnt  of  a  treacherous  enemy. 

Towards  evening  we  proceeded  to  OwigSah, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night.  The 
flame  appears  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about 
four  miles  from  C(wigUaio,  and  the  road  or  path 
thither  is  rugged  enough.  The  spot  where  the 
phenomenon  shews  itself  is  on  the  declivity,  and 
rather  low  down;  the  flame  covered  a  space  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  run  along  in 
orevices,  and  burnt  much  stronger  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Its  color  was  bright  yellow,  or 
blue,  like  spirits  of  wine,  and  it  rose  little  more 


*  Not  such  the  yonth,  of  such  a- strain^ 
Who  dyed  with  Punic  gore  the  main ; 
Who  Pyrrhus'  flying  war  pursued, 
Antiochus  the  Great  subdued, 
And  taught  that  terror  of  the  field, 
The  cruel  Hannibal,  to  yield. 

'  Erancii* 
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than  half  a  foot  froin  the  snrfticei  but  in  rainy 
weather^  and  particnlarly  in  winter,  it  is  said  to 
increase  considerably,  and  monnt  to  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  We  extinguished  it  in  some 
places  by  waving  our  hats  strongly  over  it,  and  re^ 
produced  it  by  firing  a  pistol  into  a  small  train  of 
gunpowder,  and  sometimes  by  merely  throwing  a 
lighted  paper  on  the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared* 
It  emits  a  strong  odor  similar  to  that  of  sether.^ 
The  soil  which  nourishes  this  flame  is  rather  more 
stony  than  that  immediately  adjoining,  bbt  grass 
and  mountain  herbs  grow  around.  Our  guides 
informed  us  that  a  similar  flame  appeared  in  other 
parts  of  the  mountain,  and  offered  to  conduct  us 
to  another  spot  further  on ;  this  we  thought  uii-< 
necessary^  especially  as  it  was  very  late,  and  we 
were  distant  from  our  inn. 

Naturalists  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon ;  some  suppose  it 
to  be  electric,  other  .phosphoric,  while  a  third  set 
look  upon  it  as  volcanic.  There  are  strong  rea* 
sons  in  favor  of  this  latter  opinion,  such  as  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  eruptions  in  the  neighborhood; 
the  frequent  shocks  of  earthquakes  that  agitate 
the  surrounding  ^mountains,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sion considerable  mischief;  the  sulphureous  sources 
that  bubble  up  in  the  vicinity  and  are  so  inflam- 
mable as  to  take  fire  at  the  approach  of  a  torch^ 
&c«  &€•     All  these  circumstances,  without  doubt. 
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seem  strofDg  symptoms  of  sobterraneons  fires,  or 
at  least  of  volcanic  ingredients  fermenting  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Yet,  if  the  flames  of  Ptetra 
ilio^  •proceeded  from  any  such  canse,  the  gronnd 
over  which  they  hover  most  be  heated,  and  its 
heat  increase  if  opened,  because  nearer  the  subter- 
ranean furnace.  Thus,  on  the  cone  of  Veswdus 
the  ashes  are  warm  on  the  surface,  and  immedi- 
ately under  intolerably  hot ;  so  also  at  the  Sotfch 
taray  which  is  a  crust  of  salphurated  marie  formed 
over  an  abyss  of  fire,  the  superficies  is  hot,  and 
half  a  spade  under  almost  burning.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  Pktra  Mala  the  flame  communicates  but 
little  heat  when  burning,  and  when  extinguished 
leaves  the  ground  cold  and  without  the  usual  ves- 
tiges of  fire.  This  difficulty  has  induced  others  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  sort  of  oily  substance  or  petroliutn 
with  which  they  suppose  the  earth  about  this  spot 
to  be  impregnated.  But,  if  this  were  the  cause, 
the  flames  instead  of  being  increased  must  be  di- 
minished, or  rather  extinguished,  by  the  rains  and 
tempests  of  winter;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
crevices  which  emit  the  flame  must  exhibit  some 
traces  of  this  oily  vapor.  Yet  neither  is  the  case ; 
the  flame  glows  with  the  greatest  vivacity  m 
winter,  and  the  soil  does  not  exhibit  the  least 
traces  of  any  oily  or  bituminous  substance.  The 
first  of  these  reasons  is  equally  decisive  against  the 
operation  of  the  electric  fluid  and  of  phosphoric 
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dxfaalationft.  At  ali  events,  whatever  the  physical 
caose  of  this  phenomenon  may  be,  its  appearances 
are  very  pleasing;  it  illmnivates  all  the  mono- 
tainooA  tract  aronod  it;  and  bamebes  the  horrors 
ef  night  from  one  of  the  most  dreary  solitudes  of 
die  Apennines. 

We  reached  onr  inn  at  a  very  late  hour,  aiod 
next  day  returned  by  the  same  road  to  Florence. 
But  the  carious  traveller  would  do  well  to  take 
the  old  road  from  Pietra  Mala  to  Ihrenzuok, 
cross  the  Giogo,  so  called  because  it  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  Apennines  between  Bologna  and  Flo- 
rence^  descend  to  Scarperia  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  traverse  the  Vol  de  Mugiello,  and 
rejoin  the  new  road  a  little  below  Tagliaferro. 

Before  I  qnit  the  subject  I  must  observe,  that 
similar  phenomena  were  observed  in  or  near  the 
same  region  anciently,  as  Pliny  the  Elder*  notices 
the  appearances  of  flames  in  the  territory  of  Mu- 
taniy  which  territory  includes  the  neighboring 
Apennines.  This  naturalist,  who  indeed  seems  no 
enemy  to  the  marvellous,  adds  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  the  flames  appearing  only  on  certain 
days,  statis  volcano  diebus.  He  elsewhere  repre- 
sents the  same  territory  as  the  theatre  of  a  more 
astonishing  exhibition — of  a  combat  between  two 


*  Nat  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  S6. 
VOL.  III.  D  D 
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moantaia8^*3  which  not  only  belched  ont  fire  and 
smoke  at  each  other,  bat  jostled  together  with 
great  spirit  and  effect  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
concourse  of  people  drawn  up  on  the  Via  Emilia 
to  behold  the  contest.  This  event  he  places  in 
the  year  of  Rome  669,,  and  seems  to  consider  it  as 
a  prognostic  of  the  social  war  which  broke  out 
the  following  yean 


*  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  83. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Museum — Academy  delta  Crusca — Etruscan  Lan- 
guage— Ancient  Dialects  of  Italy — Departure 
from  Florence  —  Prato  —  Pistoia  —  Lucca,  its 
Mstory — Its  Baths. 

The  Maseum  of  Natural  History  at  Florence^ 
which  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Archdake  Leo- 
pold, is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
the  kind,  in  the  number  and  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  different  articles  that  compose  it.  The 
mineralogical  collection  is  said  to  be  perfect ;  but 
in  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  specimens  it  is,  I 
think,  far  inferior  to  the  magnificent  mineralogical 
cabinet  at  Vienna.  The  \e3iTned  ^Fabroni  presides 
over  this  museum,  and  communicated  to  us  his 
information  with  so  much  readiness  and  attention, 
at  repeated  visits,  as  to  merit  our  highest  acknow- 
ledgments. It  must  be  admitted  to  the  honor  of 
Italy,  that  their  great  museums  and  colleges  are 
not  only  open  to  the  public,  but  that  the  directors 
of  such  establishments  feel  as  much  pleasure  in 
explaining,  as  the  curious  traveller  can  possibly 
take  in  examining,  their  contents.     Annexed  to 
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this  mnseum  is  the  cabinet  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations in  wax,  made  under  the  inspection  of 
C(W.  Fontanaf  the  Brst  in  nmnber,  beauty,  and  exact 
conformity  to  the  human  frame,  in  Europe. 

The  Academy  deUa  Crusca  still  retains  some 
celebrity,  and  literary  influence  at  Florence;  we 
were  invited  to  one  of  its  sittings,  which  was  rather 
numerously  attended.  One  of  the  members  read 
a  sonnetto,  which  did  not  seem  to  merit  the  ap- 
probation of  the  assembly,  and  it  was  received 
without  the  least  indication  of  applause.  Another 
read  a  dissertation  on  some  Etruscan  antiquities, 
which  met  with  a  better  fate.  Both  the  sonnetto 
and  discourse  were  uttered  with  force  and  anima- 
tion; but  the  natural  harmony  of  the  language 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  harsh  guttural 
enunciation  of  the  Tmcam,  It  cannot  but  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  a  pronunciation  so  con- 
trary to  the  genius  both  of  the  language  and  of 
the  people  should  have  become  general  in  one  of 
the  central  provinces  of  Italy,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  Rome,  where  the  utterance  is 
the  very  breath  of  harmony.  May  not  these  gut- 
tural sounds,  so  peculiar  to  Tuscawfy  be  a  faint 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Etrurian?  a  language 
which,  if  we  may  guess  by  its  scanty  and  dubious 
remains,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  smootb. 
Accents  and  tones  peculiar  to  nations  and  tisr^i^ 
tones  may  survive  any  particular  dialect,  and  pass 
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from  one  language  to  another  with  little  variation ; 
and  perhaps  the  unpleasant  utterance  alluded  to 
may  be  of  this  description. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  Etruscan  language, 
the  reader  may  perhaps  expect  some  information 
relative  to  it,  dnd  indeed  to  the  ancient  languages 
of  Italy,  which  were  more  or  less  connected  with 
it.  The  subject  is  curious,  but  it  is  extensive,  aiid 
at  the  same  time  difficult;  it  has  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  some  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the 
last  century,  and  still  leaves  room  for  conjecture. 
The  Italians  have  made  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  this  debate,  and  among  them  Lanzi  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  the  question  in  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  Most  of  the  fol- 
lowing observations  are  taken  from  this  author, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches. They  are  few  in  number,  and  concise ; 
but  the  limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  permit 
a  fuller  discussion  at  present;  hereafter,  if  time 
and  circumstances  will  allow,  I  may  resume  the 
subject. 

The  ancient  language^  of  Italy  may  be  reduced 
to  six,  vis.  the  Etruriany  the  Euganean^  the  Vol- 
sdoHy  the  OscaHy  the  Samtdte,  and  the  Umbrian^ 
That  no  one  of  these  is  the  primitive  or  aboriginal 
language  of  Italy  is  acknowledged,  as  the  tribes 
that  introduced  them  were  invaders;  but  of  the 
preceding  dialects  no  vestige  remains,  and  no  well- 
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gronnded  conjectare  can  be  formed.  All  these 
different  dialects  have  more  or  less  resemblance  to 
either  Greek  or  Latin^  and  seem  all  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  same  mother  tongue.  This  mother 
tongue  appears  to  have  been  the  iSoIic,  or  Greek 
in  use  in  the  earliest  ages  on  record.  The  nations 
above-mentioned,  whatever  their  more  distant  and 
primal  sonrce  might  have  been,  flowed  imme- 
diately and  directly  from  Greece,  and  carried  with 
them  the  common  language  as  spoken  in  the 
province  whence  they  issued.  This  common  lan- 
guage, independent  of  its  own  native  dialects, 
gradually  underwent  various  modi6cations,  result- 
ing from  the  ignorance,  and  the  unsettled  and 
ever- varying  circumstances  of  each  colony ;  till, 
like  Latin  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  us,  it 
branched  out  into  several  tongues  similar  in  root, 
but  very  different  in  sound  and  termination.  Al- 
though like  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French,  they  might  all  be  traced  to  the  same 
origin,  yet  the  knowledge  of  one  by  no  means 
implied  an  acquaintance  with  the  othlers.  The 
Etruscan  was  the  most  widely  spread,  but  never 
sufficiently  so,  to  become  the  general  language 
of  Italy.  This  privilege  was  reserved  for  the  lan- 
guage of  Latium,  called  from  thence  Latin,  the 
dialect  of  Rome,  and  finally  of  the  civilized  world. 
Now,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  collected 
from  all  the  different  tribes  of  Italy,  so  its  Ian- 
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gaage,tbongb  perhaps  originally  Eolic^,  gradaally 
became  a  compound  of  all  their  dialects,  uniting 
their  excellencies^  and  rejecting  their  barbarisms. 
Thus  it  acquired,  as  the  Roman  power  extended, 
both  richness  and  re6nement;  till  in  the  age  of 
Cicero  it  almost  equalled  its  parent  Greek  in  copi* 
ousness,  and  surpassed  it  in  fullness  of  sound  and 
in  majesty  of  enunciation. 

But  notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  the  uni* 
yersality  of  Latin,  the  Etruscan  did  not  totally  sink 
into  disuse  and  oblivion.  It  was  the  language  in 
which  the  Sybil  was  supposed  to  have  conveyed 
her  oracles,  in  which  the  Augurs  interpreted 
omens,  and  the  Arnspices  explained  prognostics.; 
and  as  this  latter  class  was  the  peculiar  growth  of 
Etruria,  their  art  and  its  mysteries  could  not,  it 
seems,  be  expressed  in  any  other  dialect.  Hence^ 
though  it  might  have  ceased  in  common  use  long 
before,  it  was  not  entirely  obsolete  in  Rome  under 
the  first  Emperors,  and  might  have  lingered  among 
the  peasantry,  in  obscure  and  distant  parts  of  the 
country  much  longer. 

The  other  dialects,  having  no  connexion  with 
the  religion  of  the  Romans,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  disappeared  much  sooner ;  yet  Oscan  was  not 
unknown  even  in  the  age  of  Cicero  "f*  and  Angus- 


*  Dionysius.  Halic.  lib.  i.    Quintik  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
t  Ad.  JPam.  lib.  vii.  £p.  i. 
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tQS  *•  We  find  allosions  made  to  it  by  tbe  former^ 
and  plays  are  said  to  have  been  acted  in  it  during 
the  reign  of  tbe  latter.  It  may  probably  have 
continued  amid  tbe  recesses  of  the  Apennines^  or 
remained  in  nse  on  tbe  unfrequented  coasts  of 
Apulia.  Whether  these  dialects  may  not  have 
contributed  to  the  corruption  of  Latin,  and  in 
some  respects  re-appeared  in  modern  Italian,  we 
must  leave  to  tbe  learned  to  determine.  Lanzi 
leans  to  tbe  latter  opinion,  and  his  anthority  must 
have  great  iveight.  But  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  sounds  of  the  Etruscan^  I 
will  subjoin  a  few  inscriptions  as  they  are  read  by 
Lanzi. 

LERPIRIOR,  SANTIRPIOR,  DVIR—FOR- 
FOVEER,  DERTIER  DIERIR,  VOTIR  FARER. 
VEF.  NARATV.  VEF-  PONI  SIRTIR. 

In  Latin  this  inscription  would  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lerpirius,  Santerpius,  duoviri  quod  voverunt  iterare  dies 
YOtiToSy  egeninty  et  nuncupate  et  deincep  iterum. 

PREVERIR.  TESENOCIR.  BVF.  TRIF.  FE- 
TVMARTE.  GRABOVE.  OCRIPER.  FISIOTO- 
TAPER.  IIQVINA.  ARVIO.  FETV.  VATVO.  FE- 


*  Strabo,  lib.  v. 
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RINE.  FETV.  PONl.  FETV.  TASES.  PER- 
SNIMV.  PROSESETIR.  FARSIO.  FIELA.  AR- 
SVEITV.  SVRVR.  NARATV.  PVSE.  PREVERIR 
TREBLANIR. 

These  lines  are  taken  from  the  sixth  Eagnbian 
table,  and  are  thus  paraphrased  by  the  learned 
aothor  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  sacrifice. 

Ante  yerres  denoB  immolandos,  bubuB  tribus  £u:ito  Marti 
Grabovio  sacrificium  pro  tota  Jovina  (gente)  larido  factto,— 
pulte  farrea  fadto^Pane  facito. — Prosecta  eper«nimo.  Pro" 
secato  pemam,  viscera,  adipem,  uti  supra  expositum,  sicuti 
uite  verres  trinos  immolandos. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Oscan  dialect ;  it  was  found  at  AveUa,  and  is  sup* 
posed  to  contain  the  statement  of  a  debate  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Abella  and  Nolo. 

EKKVMA TRIIBALAC LIIMIt 

— HEREKLEIS  8VSNV.  MESP.  1ST.  EHTRAR. 
SEIHVSS.  PV.  HERECLEIS.  SAISNAM.  AMS. 
EXPERT.  FIAM.  PVSSTIS.  PAI.IPISI.PVSTIN. 
SLACL  SENATEIS  SVFEIS.  TANCINVR  TRI- 
SARAKAFVM.  LI  KITVB.  INIM  JVK  TRIBA- 
RAKKIVS  PAM  NVFLANVS.  TRISARAKAT. 
TVSET.  NAM  VITTIVS  NVFLANV.  MESTVE 
EKKVM.  SFAIAR.  ABELLANVS,  &c. 

Several  words  are  wanting ;  of  course  the  con- 
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BexioD  IS  not  always  perceptible.     It  runs  thus  in 
Latin : 

Ex  Cuma  •  .  .  Trebulanorum  .  .  .  limites  Herculis  fa- 
num  medium  est  .  .  .  Vici  post  Herculis  fanum  circum,  per 
viam  •  •  post  quae  ipsi  (limites)  .  .  .  post  ilia  •  .  Suessi- 
nateis Nolani— Vicii — Abellani,  &c. 

We  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  soand  of 
the  Vobcian  dialect  from  these  lines,  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  of  bronze  found  at  Veletriy  anciently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  the  Vohcian 
territory. 


DEVE:  DECLVNE:  STATOM:  SEPIS : 
ATAHVS  :  PIS  :  VELESTROM :  FAKA :  ES A- 
RISTROM:  SE:  BIM  :  ASIF:  VESCLIS:  VINV 
ARPA  TITV  :  SEPIS  :  TOTICV :  COVEHRIV 
SEPV:  FEROM:  PIHOM:  ESTV:  EC  SE 
COSVTIES:  MA:  CA:  TAIANIES  :  MEDIX 
SISTIATIENS. 

Decima  die  Lunee  statum  (sacrificium)  in  actis  Velitrum 
fiat  Esaristro  sex  bobus,  frugibus  vino  placenta.  Presterea 
pietur  (lustretur)  •  .  .  Sex.  F.  Cossutius  Marcus  Cai  F.  Ta- 
fanius  Meddix :  astiensis. 

This  inscription  also,  as  interpreted  by  Lanziy 
prescribes  the  rites  of  some  stated  sacrifice^  and 
though  in .  appearance  somewhat  less  barbarous 
than  the  two  preceding,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  susceptible  of  a  very  harmonious  utterance. 
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The  reader  may  be  cnrioos  to  know  what  the 
featores  of  Latin  might  have  been  about  this  period^ 
since  the  sister  dialects  appear  to  have  been  so 
rough  and  unpolished.  The  discovery  of  an  an- 
cient inscription  made  in  opening  the  foundations 
of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  year  1778, 
enables  us  to  give  him  some  satisfaction  on  that 
curious  subject.  It  contains  the  hymn  sung  by 
the  Sacerdotes  Arvales  *  (an  order  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus), and  runs  as  follows  ^ : — 

ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 
ENOSLASES  JVVATE. 

NEVE  LVER  VEMARMAR  SINCVRRER 
EIN  PLEORES. 
.  NEVE  LVERVE,  &c. 

SATVR  FVFERE  MARS  LIMEN  SALISTA 
BERBER. 
SATVR,  &c. 

SEM  VNES  ALTERNEI ADVOCAPIT  CONC- 
TOS. 

SEMVNES,  &c. 


*  Priests  who  marched  in  procession  through  the  fields, 
and  prayed  for  the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

t  The  preface  to  this  hymn  alludes  to  the  dances  that  ac- 
companied it :  Sacerdotes  januis  clusis,  acceptis  lihellis,  tri- 
podaverunt  in  verba  hiBC.     Enos  Lases,  &c. 

"  The  priests,  having  shut  the  doors,  and  received  the 
petitions,  danced  to  the  following  words." 
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ENOS  MARMOR  JVVATO. 
ENOS,  8tc. 

TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE,  TRIVMPE. 

TRIVMPE,  &c. 

TRIVMPE. 

The  meaDing  of  this  hynin^  according  to  Leani, 
expressed  io  ordinary  Latin,  would  be  this — 

NOS  LARES  JVVATE. 
NOS  LARES,  &c. 

NEVE  LVEREM  MAMARS  SINES  INCVR- 
RERE  IN  FLORES. 

NEVE,  8ic. 

ADOR  FIERI  MARS  (atmon)  PESTEM  MA- 
RIS SISTE  MARS. 
ADOR,  &c. 

SEMONES  ALTERNI  ADVOCATE  CVNC- 
TOS. 

SEMONES,  8tc. 

NOS  MAMVRI  JVVATO. 
NOS,  &c. 

*  TRIVMPHE,&c. 
TRIVMPHE,  8W. 
TRIVMPHE,  8tc. 

I  omit  the  reasons  on  which  the  ingenious  in- 
terpreter establishes  his  translation;  but   if  the 
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bymns  and  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  by  Roma- 
las  or  Numa^  were  anintelligible  in  the  reign  of 
Aagustas  ^^  a  commentator  may  be  excased  if  he 
shoald  mistake  their  pieaning  at  present.  In  one 
point  however  all  mast  agree,  that  aitboogh  this 
rastic  Latin  was  supposed  to  be  the  language  of 
the  Nymphs  and  of  the  Faans,  it  never  coald  have 
been  that  of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Moses.  All 
these  dialects^  the  Etrarian  not  excepted,  seem  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  religious  forms,  laws^ 
and  sepulchral  inscriptions.  They  were  never 
employed  in  historical  relations,  and  never  tuned 
to  the  lyre  of  the  poet.  They  remained  therefore 
uncultivated  and  s^mi-barbarous,  confined  in  pro* 
cess  of  time  to  the  lower  class,  and  gradually  obli- 
terated, without  leaving  any  monument  to  indiio^ 
posterity  to  regret  their  loss. 

What  progress  Latin  made  in  the  interim  to- 
wards refinement,  we  may  learn  from  the  following 
examples ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  law  ascribed  to 
Servius  Tullius,  but  supposed  to  have  undergone 
some  change  in  the  orthography. 


*  And  indeed  long  before,  if  we  may  credit  Polybiiis ; 
who,  speaking  of  a  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans,  made  in  the  consulship  (not  of  Junius  Brutus  as 
the  Greek  historian  relates,  but)  of  P.  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  declares  that  the  language  used  at  that  eajriy  period 
was  so  different  from  the  Latin  spoken  in  his  time,  that  the 
most  learned  Romans  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  explain 
the  text  of  the  treaty.    Lib.  iii.  Kc^.  y. 
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SEI.  PARENTEM.  PVER.  VERBERIT.  AST. 
OLOK  PLORASIT-  PVER.  DIVEIS.  PAREN- 
TVM.  SACER.  ESTO.  SEI.  NVRVS.  SACRA. 
DIVEIS.  PARENTVM.  ESTO. 

Si  parentem,  verberet — at  illi  ploraverint— divis,  &c. 

The  transition  from  singular  to  plural,  and 
the  neglect  of  agreement  between  the  verb  and  the 
nominative,  shew  the  unsettled  state  of  the  lan- 
guage at  that  period. 

QVI.  CORONAM.  PARIT.  IPSE.  PECV- 
NIAEVE.EJVS.VIRTVTIS  ERGO.  ARDVITOR. 
ET.  IPSI.  MORTVO.  PARENTIBVSQVEJVS. 
DVM.  INTVS.  POSITVS.  ESCIT.  FORISQVE- 
FERTVR.  SEFRAVDESTO.  NEVE.  AVRVM. 
ADITO.  AST  SICVI.  AVRO.  DENTES.  VINCTI. 
ESCINT.  IM  CVM  ILO.  SEPELIRE.  VREVE. 
SEFRAVDESTO. 

This  is  one  of  the  decemviral  laws,  and  of 
course  a  sp6ciment  of  the  language  about  a  century 
later  than  the  preceding;  its  orthography  may 
have  been  in  some  respects  modernized,  yet  it 
bears  sufficient  marks  of  antiquity.  Thus  arduitor 
for  addatur  ;  parentibusqugus  for  parentibusque  gus; 
escit  for  erit;  fonsquefertur  for  forisque  effirtur; 
stfraudesto  for  sine  fraude  esto  (i.  e.  Uceat)  ;  escmt 
for  erunt ;  im  cum  ib  for  eum  cum  iUo  ;  ureoe  for 
urereocy  &c. 
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The  following  inscription  records  the  naval 
victory  obtained  by  Duillias  over  the  Carthaginians. 

LECIONeis.  maXIMOSQUE.  MACESTRA- 
TOS.  CASTERIS.  EXFOCIVNT.  MACELam. 
PVGNANDOD.  CEPET.  ENQVE.  EODEM.  MA- 
CESTRATOD  paosPEREREM.  NAVEBOS.MARID. 
CONSOLE  PRIMOS.  ceset  cLASESQVE.  NA- 
VALES.  PRIMOS.  ORNAVET.  CVMQVE.  EIS. 
NAVEBOS.  CLASES.  POENICAS.  OMne»  para- 
TisvMAS.  COPIAS.  CARTACINIENSIS.  PRAE- 
SENTED.  MAxvMOD  DICTATORED.  OLORVM, 
IN  ALTOD  MARID  PVGNandod  vicet  .  . 
NAvEIS.  Cepet.  CVM  SOCIEIS  SEPTEMR  . . . 
TRIREMOSQVE  NAVEIS  XX  AVROM.c  aptoM, 
NVMEI,  &c.  &c.  &c.  DC:  akoenTOM.  CAPTOM 

PRAEDA  NVMEI  ....  CAPTOM*  AES 

PONDOD. 


This  inscription  is  of  the  year  of  Rome  494, 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  orthography  under- 
went some  slight  alterations  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  when  the  original  column, 
which  had  been  damaged  by  time,  was  removed, 
and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place,  with  the  ancient 
inscription  engraved  upon  it.  The  letters  and 
words  in  small  print  were  inserted  conjecturally 
by  Lipsius,  to  supply  the  voids  which  time  and 
accident  have  occasioned  in  the  original.  In  cor- 
rect Latin  it  would  run  thus : 
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LegioneBy  maxuausque  magbtratus  castris  effu|;iunt. 
Macelum  pugnando  cepit — inque  eodem  magistratu  prospere 
rem  navibus  mari  Consul  primus  gessit  classesque  navales 
primus  oruayit  cumque  lis  nayibus  classes  punicas  omnes 
paratissimas  copias  Carthaginienses  prsesente  maximo  dicta^ 
tore  illorum  in  alto  mari  pugnando  vicit  ....  naves  cepit 
cum  sociis  septiremes  triremesque  naves  xx  captum  nummi 
....  argentum  captum,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  following  specimens  are  taken  from  the 
sepnlchre  of  the  Scipios,  a  family  which  exhibits 
in  the  materials  and  ornaments  of  its  tombs,  as 
well  as  in  the  style  of  its  epitaphs^  that  noble 
simplicity  which  seems  so  long  to  ha?e  distin- 
gnished  the  manners  of  its  members. 

CORNELIVS.  LVCIVS.  SCIPIO.  BARBATVS. 
GNAIVOD.  PATRE:  PROGNATVS :  FORTIS. 
VIR.  SAPIENSQ.  QVOJVS  FORMA  VIRTVTEI 
PARISVMA  FVIT— CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDI- 
LIS.  QVEI  FVIT.  APVD:  VOS  FAVRASIA. 
CISAVNA.  SAMNIO  CEPIT— SVBfClT  OMNE- 
LVCANAA.  OBSIDESQVE  ABDOVCIT  .   .  .  • 

Cor:  Luc:  Scip:  Barb:  Cneio  .  .  .  .  Cujus  fi>rma  vir- 
tuti  parissima  (i.  e.  par)  fuit  ....  Cons:  Cens.  ^dilisque. 
qui  ....  omnem  Lucaniam  ....  abduxii. 

In  the  names  of  towns  the  nominative  is  put 
for  the  accusative,  and  in  the  two  verbs  the  pre- 
seiit  tense  is  employed  for  the  perfect ;  a  confusion 
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which  proves  that  the  langoage  had  oot  attained  a 
foil  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy  even  in  the 
year  480.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  made  much 
progress  daring  the  years  immediately  sobseqaent^ 
as  appears  from  the  following  epitaph  of  a  later 
date^  as  it  belongs  to  the  son  of  Scipio  Barbatus. 

HONCOINO.  PLOIRVME.  COSENTIONT. 
R.  DVONORO.  OPTVMO  FVISSE.  VIRO. 
LVCIOM.  SCIPIONK  FILlOg.  BARBATI.  CON- 
SOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS-  HIC.  FVET.  A.  HEC. 
CEPIT.GORSICA:ALERIAQVE.VRBE.DEDPT. 
TEMPEST ATEBUS.  AIDE.  MERETO. 

Hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiuiit  Romee  bononim  optimum 
fuisse  yirum.  Lucium  Scipionem.  Filios  Barbati.  Cons  : 
Cens :  CEdil :  Uc  fuit  apud  tos.  Hie  cepit  Coraicam  Ale- 
riamqiie  urbem.     Dedit  Tempestatibus  »dem  merito*. 

L.  CORN£LiyS.  GN.  F.  GN.  SCIPIO.  MAGNA  SAPIENTIA, 

MVLTASQVE.  VIRTVTES.  AETATE.  QVOM.  PARVA. 

POSIDET.  HOC.  SAXSVM.  QVOIEI.  VITA.  DEFECIT.  NON. 

HONOa  HONOBE.  IS.  HIC.  SITVS.  QVEL  NVNCQVAM. 

VICTVS.  EST.  VmTVTE.  ANNOS  GNATVS  XX  IS. 

R.  .  .  HS.  MANDATV  .  .  NE.  QVA.  IRATIS.  HONORE. 

QVEI.  MlNVS.  SIT.  MANDATVS. 

This  epitaph  is  less  simple,  and  more  polished 
than  the  preceding^  yet  in  langaage  inaccnrate  and 
confused. 


*  The  authenticity  of  this  epitaph  has  been  disputed  by 
some  antiquaries,  but  it  is  now,  1  believe,  universally  ad- 
mitted. 

VOL.  III.  K  B 
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.  •  •  M«guan  aapieBthim  .  •  .  cetote  onm  i.  *  poswdet 

•  •  •  cui ^  qui  nunquAm  •  •  .  .  ^rris  ti^andalus.-^ 

ne  quttratia  quominus  honos  sit  mandatus. 


The  word  hofios  is  taken  here  in  two  different 
senses^  aipi4  signifies  either  the  hono^  which  results 
from  Tirtne,  or  that  which  accompanies  magistracy; 
the  former  Scifuo  possessed^  his  age  did  not  idlow 
him  to  attain  the  latter.  Mandatus  is  also  used 
ambigoonslyj  terris  mafukttus ;  homos  mandatus. 

QVEL  APICE.  INSIGNEDIALIS.  FLAMINIS.  CESISTEL 

MORS.  PERFECrr.  TVA.  VT.  ESSENT.  OMNIA. 

BREYIA.  HONOS.  FAMA.  VIRTVSQVE. 

GLORIA.  ATQVE.  INGENIVM.  QVIBVS.  SEI. 

IN  LONQA  UOVISISET.  TIB!  VTIER.  VITA. 

FACILE.  FACTIS.  SVPERASE^  GLORIAM 

MAJORVM.  QVA.  RE.  LVBENS.  TE.  IN.  GREMIV. 

SCIPIO.  RECIPIT.  TERRA.  PVBLI.  PROGNATVM. 

PVBLIO,  CORNEU. 

Qui  apicem  insignem  .  .  •  •  gessistt — si  •  .  •  licuisset 
ttbi  nti  •  .  .  superasses greminm  .  .  •  Coraelio. 

Notwithstanding  some  oonfiision  in  the  termi- 
nations^ the  impravement  in  the  language  is.  here 
very  visible ;  the  expression  is  neat ;  the  sentiMnts 
noble.  Publins  Scipio  had  no  children^  but  added 
to  the  glory  of  the  na^e  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Lesser  Africanos. 
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OS.  GORNEUV&  ON.  F.  SCZPIO.  HISPAKVS. 

PR.  AID.  CVR.  Q.  TR.  MIL.  II.  X.  VIR,  U,  IVDIK 

X,  VIR.  SAC.  FAC. 

VIRTVTES.  GENERIS.  MIEIS.  MOBIByS.  ACCVMVLAVL 

PROGENIEM.  GENVI.  FACTA.  PATRIS.  PEHEI. 

MAJORVM.  OBTENVI.  LAVDEM.  VT.  SIBEL  ME.  ESSE 

CREATVM. 

LACTENTVR.  STIRPEM.  NOBILITAVIT.  HONOR. 

litibus  Judicandis  .  .  •  sacris  faciendis  •  •  .  meis  mori- 
bus  •  •  • .  facta  patris  aspexi— — Obtiaui  .  •  •  •  sibi  .  •  •  * 

With  similar  marks  of  an  imperfect  language^ 
this  inscription  equals,  perhaps  surpasses  the  pro- 
ceding  one  in  loftiness  of  sentiment.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  superior  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression to  the  epitaph  of  Africanus^  Composed  hy 
Ennius. 

EQc  est  ille  situs,  cui  nemo  civi  neqne  hostis 
Quivit  pro  factis  reddere  oprae  pretiam  *. 

The  reader  will  observe  in  most  of  these  speci- 
mens^ which  trace  the  language  down  to  the  year 
of  Rome  600^  a  neglect  of  the  aocusative  termina- 
tion in  M;  the  exclusion  of  diphthongs ;  the  pvo- 
misoioas  use  of  O  for  U ;  of  £  for  I ;  of  the 
Boraiaative  fop  the  accusative^  and  sometimes  of 
the  present  for  the  past :  all  symptoms  df  a  dialeet 


*  Here  lies  tfa'  illustrious  chiefs  to  whom  alike 
His  country,  and  his  country's  enemies 
FaUM  to  do  justice  for  his  great  deserts. 
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tending  to  modern  Italian.  Now,  if  the  langnage 
was  thus  unsettled  even  in  Rome  itself^  we  may 
form  some  conception  of  its  very  imperfect  state 
in  the  provinces.  Not  to  speak  of  the  tables  of 
Engabiom  (which  Lanzi  snpposes  to  be  of  the 
sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh  age  of  Rome)  in 
which  we  6nd  PVSI  SVBRA  SCREHTO  EST 
(sicuti  supra  scriptum  est)  we  have  an  inscription 
copied  from  an  altar  fonnd  in  the  sacred  grace  of 
Pisanrum,  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  dfalect 
then  current  in  the  country. 

11BR0NIA  STATETIO  DEDE  Ferania!  Statetios  dedit 

LUBRO  Ubero 

APOLENEI  Apoiaai 

SALVJE  Saluti 

DEL  MARICA  Dee  Maries 

MATRE.  MATVTA.  DONO  DE^  Matri  Matute  dono  dederunt   M»> 

DRO  MATRONA  MAMVRIA.        trone,  &c Paula  .... 

POLA.  LIVIA.  DEDA  Dida,  &c. 

JVNONE  RE  •  .  .  .  MATRONA  Jtmom  regine  matroDe 

PISAVRESI  DONO  DEDRO  Pisaurenses  dono  dederunt 

The  reader  may  imagine  that  he  is  perusing 
ao  inscription  in  modem  Italian. 

I  will  close  these  examples  with  two  specimens 
of  ancient  Latin^  the  one  a  prayer^  the  other  4in 
epitaph,  both  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Mars  pater,  te  precor  quasoque,  uti  tu  mcrbos 
visas  inoisosque,  mhtertatem,  vastitudinem,  catamita- 
tern,  intemperiasque  prohibessis,  uti  tu  fruges^  fru- 
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mepita,  vireta,  wrguitaque  grandirej  beneque  edenire, 
smaSf  panares  pecuaque  saioa  serocmis*. 

This  fonn  of  prayer  is  takmi  froiD  Cato^  and 
though  dad  in  modern  orthography,  yet  it  breathes 
the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  early  ages. 

The  epitaph  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at 
Urbisalia  (anciently  Urbs  Salvia,  a  town  near 
Tidentinay  in  Ptcenum),  and  merits  the  encomiom 
which  Lanzi  bestows  upon  it,  per  l^aurea  simpHciti 
ed  eleganza^. 

C.  TVRPIDI.  P.  F.  HOR. 

.    C.  TVRPIDIVS.  C.  F.  SEVERVS.  F.  V.  A  XVL 

PARENTIBVS  PRAESIDIVM,  AMICEIS.  GAVDIVM 

POLLICITA.  PVERI.  VIRTVS.  INDIGNE.  OCCIDIT 

QVOIVS.  FATVM.  ACERBVM;  POPVLVS.  INDIGNE. 

TVLIT 
MAGNOQVE.  FLETV.  FVNVS.  PROSECVTVS.  ESTt- 


*  "  Father  Mars,  I  pray  and  implore  thee  that  thou 
wouldst  turn  away  from  us  diseases,  seen  and  unseen,  desti- 
tution, desolation,  distress,  and  violence ;  that  thou  wouldst 
suffer  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  com,  grass,  and  young  trees, 
to  increase  and  thrive,  and  wouldst  preserve  shepherds  and 
their  flocks  in  safety/' 

t  **  For  golden  simplicity  and  elegance/' 

I  **  Caius  Turpidus,  a  youth  whose  opening  virtues  pro* 
mised  to  be  the  support  of  his  parents,  and  the  delight  of  his 
friends,  met  with  an  unworthy  end.  The  people  were  indig- 
nant at  his  cruel  fiite,  and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  deep 
lamentations/' 
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Friday,  S^ember  the  tbkd^  fidx>iit  wvm  m 
the  morning,  we  set  <i«it  fro«  Fii^rcMoe*,  «Bd 
crossing  the  fertile  plain  that  encircles  the  city^ 
directed  oar  course  towanfe  ihe  Apemtkm^  that 
ime  before  ns  in  varions  broken  ibroMS)  with  tfaew 


*  I  have  said  nothing  either  of  the  court  or  the  state  of 
society  at  Florence.  Our  government  had  not  acknowledged 
file  title  of  Eang  of  Etruria,  and  had  sent  no  minister  to  tii# 
new  sorereign;  we  had  therefore  no  regular  fnews  of  f*^ 
sentation,  and  thought  proper  to  dechne  the  offers  of  the 
Prench  minister  (General  Clarke)  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  higher  classes  of  Florence  meet  every  evening  at  the 
Cassino,  a  mode  of  intercourse  which  lieaily  precludes  the 
necessity  of  domestic  visits.  Some  houses  however  were  still 
open  to  strangers  when  duly  introduced,  among  others  that 
of  Madame  d'Jibany.  The  celebrated  jyieri  wits  tb^  U^tl  Of 
this  cirde ;  that  is,  while  the  conversation  was  canned  oa  in 
Italian.  If  French  was  spokei|  he  observed  an  indignant  si- 
lence; In  this  respect  I  applaud  his  spirit  and  his  patriotism. 
We  praise  the  Greeks  for  having  maintained  the  dignity  of 
their  divine  dialect,  in  opposition  to  the  majesty  of  the  impe- 
rial idiom;  and  we  praise  them  justly,  for  to  their  well- 
Ibunded  pride  we  owe  in  part  the  possession  of  the  most  per- 
fect vehicle  of  thought  perhaps  ever  invented :  and  shall  we 
censure  the  Italians,  if  spealmi^  the  most  harmonious  laa^ 
guage  known  among  dviliaed  nations,  they  r^eot  a  foreign 
jargon  with  contempt,  especially  when  Aat  jai^n  is  made 
an  instrument  of  slavery  and  a  tool  of  atheism?  Ha^y 
would  it  have  been  for  Spain,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Prussia^ 
if  Aeir  nobles  had  imitated  the  high«BiMided  Allieri.  In 
troth,  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  devoted  countries,  Frendi 
is  become  the  cup  of  Circe;  he  who  imbibes  it,  forgets  his 
God,  his  country,  his  very  nature,  and  becomes  Epieuri  d^ 
grege  porcw. 
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lower  r^ions  greisii  aod  inliiibited»  aod  their  ttpper 
parts  roekyy  brown,  aod  desolate*  We  passed 
durougb  Cam^f  a  verjr  pretty  riUage*  It  is  sup- 
posed to  occQpy  the  site  of  a  town  called  Ad  Sth 
iaria,  while  the  river  that  intersects  it,  and  another 
stream  that  falls  into  the  former  a  little  above  it, 
retain  their  aoeient  names,  and  are  ealled  the 
BUenzio  and  Marina* 

We  changed  horses  at  PratOf  a  post  and  a  half 
from  Florence,  an  episcopal  town  not  large;,  hat 
well  boilt  and  lively.  It  has  several  mannfactnres. 
Its  principal  square  is  called  the  Piazza  de  Mer^ 
catak^  and  its  greatest  ornament  is  the  cathedra^ 
an  edifice  of  marble  but  of  a  style  heavy  and  bor- 
dering upon  Saxon.  A  sort  of  pulpit,  placed  at 
one  of  its  angles  on  the  ontside^  all  of  fine  marble, 
with  its  canopy,  is  of  a  graceful  form^  and  pre^ 
sents  some  well-wrought  but  singular  groups  on 
its  pannels. 

We  next  came  to  Pistcia^  a  stage  and  a  half 
farther  on,  an  ancient  city,  still  retaining  its  an* 
dent  name,  at  least  with  a  slight  variation  (the 
omission  of  the  r  in  Pistoria) ;  it  is,  as  aU  the  old 
towns  of  Italy  are,  an  episcopal  see,  is  remarkably 
well  built,  and  from  the  unusual  wideness  of  ita 
streets,  and  the  solidity  of  its  edifioes,  appears  both 
airy  and  magnificent.  Among  these  buildings  the 
principal  are,  the  cathedral,  the  church  called  Del 
UmUitd,  and  the  semtnary.  The  dome  of  the  fir«t^ 
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the  frofit^  or  tatber  tbe  ve^tibole  of  the  secondy 
Mtd  the  general  disposition  of  the  third,  are  mnefa 
adtfiired.  I  innst  observe^  that  the  establishtttents 
eailed  seminaries  in  Italy  and  in  France,  are  not 
ttmriely  academies  or  schools,  bnt  colleges,  whi6r6 
the  young  clei^y  aire  instrncted  in  the  pecnlitir 
duties  of  their  profession,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  bishop,  during  three  years  previous  to  the 
time  of  their  receiving  holy  orders*  Hence  each 
diocese  has  its  seminary,  which  is  always  in  the 
episcopal  city,  and  generally  contiguous  to  the 
bishop's  palace.  There  are  two  public  libraries^ 
Pistdaf  though  ancient,  can  boast  of  no  antiqui- 
ties, nor  indeed  of  any  classical  distinction,  unless 
the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Catiline  and  his  band 
of  rebels,  which  took  place  in  its  territory,  can  be 
decided  a  trophy.  The  river  Ambrone  flows  close 
to  the  town.  The  country  around  is  dot  only  fer- 
tile apd  well  cultivated,  but  unusually  picturesque ; 
on  the  one  side  lie  rich  plains,  on  the  other  rises 
a' ridge  of  hills,  that  partake  all  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  parent  ApenmneSf  and  pre^sent 
towns,  villages,  and  villas,  rising  in  the  niidist  of 
woods  along  their  sides,  with  churches,  convents^ 
and  castles,  crowning  their  summits. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Pistcia,  we  quitted  the 
plain  of  FhrencCy  and  entering  a  defile,  continei^ 
for  some  miles  to  wind  between  steep  hills,  att 
waving  with  foliage  and  enlivened  by  habitations^ 
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Shortly  after  we  crossed  tiie  steep  at  SerdamMtfmA 
were  maoh  struck  with  the  romantic  Tillages  aai 
easties  that  crown  its  pinnacles :  then  deseendiog 
into  another  plain,  we  changed  horses  at  Bergiam^ 
and  pasted  tbroagh  Paeia,  a  small  but  very  aeat 
town  mth  a  handsome  bric^  over  a  rtrer  of  ibe 
same  appellation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  Aat 
the  road  which  we  are  now  os^  is  the  mx^ieot 
oomosmncation  between  Florence  and  Lucca^  and 
that  Peseta  corresponds  to  a  place  called  Ad 
Martis^  from  a  temple  whose  rains  were  probably 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  .modern  town* 
At  no  great  distance  from  Pescia^  the  road  tra- 
verses another  ridge  of  hills  shaded  by  groyes  of 
oak  and  chestnut.  Descending  thence^  we  crossed 
a  most  fertile  plain  for  about  five  roiles^  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  everting  entered  Lucca. 


LUCCA. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy; 
the  era  of  its  foundation  and  the  name  of  the 
founder,  are  equally  unknown ;  it  belonged  oi%ii> 
ally  to  the  Etrurians,  and  was  taken  from  tbblli 
by  the  Lignrians.  .  It  was  colonized  by  the  Ror 
mans  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  beforp 
the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  from  that  period  began 
to  rise  in  importance  and  in  celeMty.    The  most 
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remarkable  eveQt  however  that  distiogoMied  it  id 
tncieiit  times  was  the  interview  whioh  took  place 
here  between  Ca^sar^  Fompey^  and  Crassna;  ao 
interview  which  attracted  half  the  senate  and  no** 
bHity  of  Ilome>  and  for  a  time  ^ve  to  a  i^cwincial 
town  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  capital*  The 
reason  which  induced  Csesar  to  fix  upon  LucM  for 
this  interview^  was  because  being  in  Ligaria  it  was 
in  his  provinee>  and  lying  at  the  same  time  <ia  the 
southern  side  of  the  Apennmes^  it  m%ht  b<^  vidled 
by  his  friends  and  partisans  from  Rome  without 
ineonveaience. 

From  the  fall  of  the  empire^  or  rather  from  tbe 
destmction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Gotbs>  Zcicpa 
seems  to  have  been  governed  by  princes  of  its 
own.  From  one  of  these  princes  or  dokes,  Adal* 
h&io  il  Riceo,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  royal  family  of  England  is  sup- 
posed^ by  Muratoriy  to  have  derived  its  origin, 
through  the  princes  of  Este.  Tbe  magnanimous 
Countess  Matilda^  who  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  Italy  during  the  deventh  century,  and 
rendered  llie  Roman  See  such  important  services, 
IMS  born  princess  of  Lucca*  From  the  death  of 
tibis  princess  which  took  place  i»  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Lucea  has  enjoyed^  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  intervals  of  domestic 
usurpation,  the  honors  <xf  independence  and  the 
advantages  of  a  tepublieaii  governments    These 
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adlv«[)tttg€B  are  saffidently  coaspicacms ;  in  the 
fint  plaee^  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets^  and 
in  the  excellent  police  established  in  the  dty ;  in 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  high 
cnltivation  of  the  country;  in  die  general  security 
and  coniSdenoe  that  reign  not  in  the  town  cftAj^ 
hnt  even  in  the  villages  and  the  recesses  of  the 
nonntains ;  and  in  fine,  in  the  eictraordinary  po* 
pnlation  of  the  territory^  and  in  the  ease  and  the 
opulence  of  its  inhabitants.  The  govemaMmt  is 
strictly  aristocratical,  bat  the  nobility  who  engross 
it  are  distingnished  neither  by  titles  nor  privileges  s 
their  only  prerogative  is  their  birth— the  most  na- 
tural and  least  enviable  of  all  personal  distinctiotis. 
in  this  respect^  indeed,  the  Lucchesi  like  the  Vcm* 
tiam  seem  t6  have  inherited  the  maxims  of  their 
common  ancestors  the. Romans,  and  acknowledg- 
ing like  them  the  privilege  of  blood,  give  it  rank 
and  pre-eminence  without  encumberiDg  it  with 
pageantry  and  parade;  apud Romanos  vis  imperii 
vakt,  inania  transmttuntur^: 

One  advantage  the  Lucchesi  enjoy  peculiar  to 
themselves,  an  advantage  which,  though  highly 
desirable,  was  seldom    attained   by  the  ancient 


*  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  31,— "  Amongst  the  Komans  the  energy 
of  emiMre  is  presenred  in  its  fiill  vigor;  empty  incnmbrances 
aieoiutEway. 
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commonwealths,  whether  Greek  or  Raman  ;''^ 
the  cordial  and  nninterrnpted  union  of  the  people 
and  their  goTcrnors.  Pablic  good  seems  at  Lucca 
to  be  the  prime,  the  only  object  of  government, 
witboat  the  least  indirect  glance  at  either  private 
jotenest  t)r  even  corporate  distinction.  With  mo- 
tives so  pore,  and  conduct  so  disinterested^  the 
nobles  aire  jnstly  considered  as  the  fathers  of  the 
repnbKc,  and  are  looked  op  to  with  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  of  reverence.  One  of  the  grand 
features  of  true  republican  liberty,  the  constant  and 
perpetual  predominance  of  the  law,  is  here  pecnli-^ 
arly  visible.  It  protects  all  without  distinction, 
and  deprives  all  alike  of  the  means  of  attack  or  \ 
annoyance ;  hence  the  noble  as  well  as  the  plebeian 
is  disarmed,  and  like  the  Romans  of  old,  obliged  to 
look  not  to  his  sword  but  to  the  law  for  defence 
aind  redress ;  the  least  deviation  from  justice  meets 
with  prompt  and  rigorous  punishment. 

At  Lucca^  as  in  England,  rank  is  too  protection ; 
it  only  renders  the  offence  and  the  punishment 
more  notorious.  Hence,  though  the  people  have 
much  of  the  courage,  perhaps  of  the  fierceness,  of 
liberty,  yet  crimes  and  deeds  of  violence  are  rare, 
and  the  quarrels  and  murders  that  so  often  occur 
in  other  cities  of  Italy  are  here  unknown ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  proves,  if  proofs  were  wanting, 
that  the  Italians  owe  their  vices  to  the  negligence, 
the  folly,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  the  wicked^ 
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ness  of  their  governments.  Another  vice  with 
which  the  Italians  are  reproached  (unjustly  in  my 
opinion)  idleness,  and  its  concomitant  beggary, 
are  banished  from  Lucca  and  its  territory.  None 
even  among  the  nobles  appear  exorbitantly  rich, 
bat  none  seem  poor ;  the  taxes  are  light,  provi- 
sions cheap,  and  competency  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  individual. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  is  about  forty-three 
English  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth ; 
of  this  territory  about  two-thirds  are  comprised  in 
the  mountains  and  de61es,  the  remainder  forms 
the  delicious  plain  immediately  round  the  city. 
Now  this  little  territory  contains  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  soub,  a 
population  far  surpassing  that  of  double  the  same 
extent  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  though  un- 
der the  same  climate,  and  blest  with  superior  fer- 
tility.     The  difference  so  honorable  to  Iduxa  is 
thiB  result,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eulogium,  of 
republican  government.     But  why  should  I  en- 
large upon   the    liberty  and    tie    prosperity .  of 
Lucca  ?    The  republic  of  Lucca^  like  Rome  and 
Athens,  is  now  a  name.    The  French  cursed  it 
with  their  protection  ;  at  their  approach,  Liberty 
vanished  and  prosperity  withered  away.  .  These 
genenms  allies  only  changed  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, quartered  a  few  regiments  on  the  town. 
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oU^ed  the  inhabitants  to  clothe  and  pay  tk 
and  cried  oot  Vvoa  la  R^nAlica  K 

The  city  of  Lucca  is  three  miles  in  circomfer- 
enoe,  surronnded  by  a  rampart  heantifally  planted 
all  around^  and  converted  into  a  spacioos  and  de* 
%lilfal  pabUc  walk^  foe  theve  is  room  far  caiv 
riages^  simikr  bat  saperior  to  the  ramparts  of 
Douqiff  Cambrayy  and  other  fortresses  in  French 
and  Anstrian  Flanders  previous  to  the  late  wan 
These  waMs  thus  covwed  witib  lofty  trees  conceal 
the  city,,  and  give  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  forest^  irith  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  like 
a»  abbey  rising  in  the  centre.  The  town  is  well 
bnilt^  hot  no  edifice  in  particnlar  can  he  considered 
as  remarkable.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  the 
eleventh  centary,  and^  as  a  mixture  of  the  heavy 
Saxon  style^  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it>  and  the 
l^ht  arabesqoe^  has  no  small  claim  even  to 
beanty.  The  exterior  is  cased  with  marble,  sad 
ornamented  with  rows  of  little  arches*  In  the  in- 
side the  buttresses  that  form  the  arcades  of  the 
nave  are  thick  and  clumsy ;  but  they  sappoFl  a 
second  range  of  arcades,  consisting  of  pcmited 
andies,  light  and  airy  in  themselves  and  orna- 
mented with  fretwork  of  admirable  grace  and  de-^ 
Hcaey* 

The  immediate  vidiiity  of  Lucea  is  a  smooth 

!■■■    '  '  ■     ..    ■      ■        ■ 

*  Long  live  the  Republic. 
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plftin,  as  well  plaated,  eoltinuted,  axid  emhelKitwd, 
aa  incevBant  indofttry  cao  make  it.  The  ramaio- 
ingpart,  that  is^  the  principal  portion  ofthe  ra- 
poUican  territory^  i»  mcxantainons^  and  the  tra* 
veller  baa  an  opportoiuty  of  observing  it»  scenery 
on  his  way  to  the  celebrated  baths  of  iMCca. 
These  baths  are  about  fourteen  miks  from  the 
city  in  a  north-westerly  duraction,  in  the  windings 
of  the  Ap&mims.  The  road  to  them^  hai4ng  tn^ 
veraed  the  plain  ofJdicw  i^tered  by  the  S&xhia, 
atill  continues  to  trace  its  banks,  and  at  Ponte 
Ammotto  enters  the  defile  thrinai^  whieh  thai: 
stream  descends  from  tbemoontains.  This  bridge 
and  twoi  others  h%her  np  are  of  a  very  singnlar 
fer»^  CDQsidt^g  of  two  very  high  arches,  yery 
mnxoiw,  es^treoadiy  steep  whh  a  desceiri;  in  the 
middle  between  the  arches;  they  are  cakriated 
only  for  foot  passengers  and  mules*  The  em  of 
their  constroction  baa  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Some  suppose  that  they  were  erected  in  the  sixth 
century  by  Narses ;  others  with  more  probsibiJity, 
aasign  them  to  the  eleventh^  and  to  the  Comiteta 
Matilda^  Their  grotesque  appearance  harmonNsea 
with  the  romantic  scenery  that  surrounds  them ; 
banka  lined  with  poplars,  bold  hills  coyered  with 
woods»  churches  and  villas  glittering  through 
groves  of  cyinresa.  From  hence  the  defile  conti- 
nues without  interruptioa  to  the  baths,  while  the 
bordering    mountains    sometimes    advance    and 
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sometimes  recede,  increasing  however  in  elera** 
tion  without  any  diminution  of  their  verdore  and 
foliage. 

The  village  of  Dei  Bagm  stands  in  the  bottom 
of  a  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Serchio ;  the 
baths  themselves,  with  the  lodging  booses  ronnd 
them,  are  on  the  declivity  of  the  bill.  The  view 
from  thence  extendi  over  a  dell  deep,  broken,  and 
shagged  with  trees  ;  a  torrent  rolling  over  a  rocky 
bottom ;  the  hills  all  clad  in  forests  of  chestnut ; 
at  a  distance  and  above  all  the  pyramidal  sum- 
mits of  the  chudrca^ed  Apemnnes.  The  baths  are 
indeed  in  the  very  heart  of  these  mountains,  but 
surrounded  rather  with  the  beautiful  than  the 
grand  features  of  their  scenery.  These  baths  do 
not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  gay  fashionable  resort, 
or  likely  to  furnish  much  social  amusement ;  but 
such  persons  as  retire  for  purposes  of  health  or 
improvement,  may  find  here  tolerable  accommo- 
dations, and  a  country  to  the  highest  degree  pic- 
turesque and  interesting.  Thje  road  from  Imxx^ 
is  good,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  sometimes 
too  narrow,  and  too  near  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. 

The  art«  and  sciences  that  generally  accompany 
Liberty,  have  long  flourished  at  Lucca;  so  much 
indeed,  that  these  republicans  are  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  more  sagacity,  and  better  adapted 
to  mental  pursuits  than  the  other  Etrurians,  how<<' 
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ever  high  their  nataral  advantages  in  this  respect 
are  rated.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  higher 
class  at  Luccay  as  in  England,  are  obliged  to  qaa«- 
lify  themselves  for  the  administration  of  public 
afiair's,  and  are  therefore  impelled,  to  improvement 
by  a  stimulus  not  felt  in  other  Italian  govern- 
ments. This  circumstance  renders  information 
not  only  necessary  but  fashionable,  makes  it  a 
mark  of  rank  and  distinction,  and  diffuses  it  very 
generally  over  the  whole  territory.  It  is  accom- 
panied as  usual  by  a  spirit  of  order,  decency, 
cleanliness,  and  even  politeness,  which  raise  the 
Lucchesi  far  above  their  countrymen  not  blest  with 
a  similar  government. 

The  river  which  intersects  the  plain  and  al- 
most bathes  the  walls  of  Lucca  is  now  called  the 
SerehiOy  but  is  supposed  by  Cluverins  to  have  been 
anciently  named  the  Ausar:  a  little  stream  not  far 
from  the  gate  of  Lucca  on  the  road  to  P»a,  still 
retains  the  appellation  of  Os&re.  The  road  be- 
tween these  cities  runs  mostly  at  the  foot  of  high 
wooded  hills  over  a  rich  well-watered  level  thickly 
inhabited  and  extremely  well  cultivated. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Pisa — its  History — Edifices^—Baihs — Unvoersity — 
Part. 

Pisa  appears  to  great  advantage  at  some  distaQce, 
presenting  the  swelling  dome  of  its  cathedral, 
attended  by  its  baptistery  on  one  side,  and  the 
singular  form  of  the  leaning  tower  on  the  other, 
with  various  lesser  domes  and  towers  aroond  or  in 
perspective. 

This  city  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  by 
the  neighboring  Apennines  on  the  north,  and  on 
the  south  open  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  fancy 
loves  to  trace  the  origin  of  Pisa  back  to  the  storied 
period  that  followed  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  con- 
nect its  history  with  the  fate  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  and  particularly  with  the  wanderings  of 
the  venerable  Nestor.  This  commencement  which 
at  first  sight  appears  like  a  classic  tale  framed 
merely  to  amuse  the  imagination,  rests  upon 
the   authority   of  Strabo"*,  and    may   be   admit- 

*Lib.v. 
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ted   at   least  as   a   probability.      At   all  ei^fnts 

the 

Alphefle  ab  origine  Pis» 
Urbs  Etrusca  solo  *, 

Virg.  Mn.  x.  17d. 

enjoys  the  doable  glory  of  being  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  oi  Etruria^  and  of  deriving  its  name 
and  its  origin  from  the  Olympic  Pisa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus. 

Though  always  considerable,  whether  as  form- 
ing one  of  the  Etruscan  tribes  or  afterwards  ho- 
nored with  a  Roman  colony/  yet  Pisa  did  not 
arrive  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame  till  the  records  of 
ancient  times  were  closed^  and  the  genius  of  Rome 
and  liberty  seemed  for  ev^  boried  under  the  ruins 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  At  that 
period,  apparently  so  unpropitious,  the  flam£  bore^ 
forth,  and  again  kindled  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
Italian  freedom.  Pisa  was  not  the  last  that  ronsed 
itself  to  activity  ;  it  asserted  its  independence  at  an 
early  period,  and  in  the  tenth  century  blazed  forth 
m  all  the  glory  of  a  mighty  and  victorious  repufae 
lie.  Its  numerous  fleets  rode  triumphant  on  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  Cormea  and  Sardinia^  the  Sar 
racens  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  infidel  sor 
vereigfi   of  Carthage  bowed   beneath  its   powen 


*  Pisa,  a  town  on  fair  Etruria's  shore, 
That  drew  from  £Us  its  proud  origin. 
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Captive  kings  appeared  before  its  senate;  the 
Franks  in  Palestine  and  in  Egjff)t  owed  their  safety 
to  its  prowess ;  an4  Naples  and  Palermo  saw  its 
flags  nnfnrled  on  their  towers.  Pontiffs  and  Em- 
perors courted  its  alliance  and  acknowledged  its 
effective  services ;  and  the  glory  of  Pisa,  twic^  ten 
centuries  after  its  foundation,  eclipsed  the  fame  of 
its  Grecian  parent,  and  indeed  rivalled  the  achieve- 
ments of  Sparta  herself,  and  of  all  the  cities  of 
Peloponnesus  nnited.  .  . 

During  this  era  of  glory,  not  conquest  only  but 
commerce  introduced  opulence  and  splendor  into 
the  city ;  its  walls  were  extended  and  strengthaied; 
its  streets  were  widened  and  adorned  with  palaces^ 
and  its  churches  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
that  even  now  astonishes  the  traveller,  and  attests 
the  former  fortunes  of  Pisa.  A  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  filled  its 
vast  precincts  with  life  and  animation,  and  spread 
fertility  and  riches  over  its  whole  territory.  Such 
was  its  state  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  great 
part  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  after  which  the 
tisurpation  of  domestic  tyrants  first,  and  next  the 
victories  of  ,tbe  Genoese  broke  the  spirit  of  its 
citizens*  Then  the  treachery  of  its  princes,  with 
the  interference  and  deceitful  politics  of  France, 
undermined  its  freedom,  and  a  length  the  intrigues 
of  the  Medici  completed  its  ruin,  and  enslaved  it 
to  its  rival  Fkrenoe. 
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Liberty  had  now  fled  for  ever  from  Pisa^  and 
commerce,  arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  enterprize, 
soon  followed :  languor  and  despair  spread  their 
deadening  influence  over  the  city  and  its  territory, 
and  still  continue  to  prey  upon  its  resources.  While 
the  neighboring  Lucca^  not  so  glorious  but  more 
fortunate  still  retains  its  opulence  and  its  popular 
tion,  Pisa^  enslaved  and  impoverished,  can  count 
only  flfteen  thousand  inhabitants  within  the  wide 
circumference  of  her  walls ;  a  number  which  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient to  man  one-half  of  her  gallies,  or  to  guard 
her  ramparts  during  the  watches  of  the  night. 

At  the  very  same  period  when  the  streets  of 
Pisa  were  crowded  with  citizens,  &enna  counted 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Florence 
herself  could  boast  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
These  cities  were  then  three  independent  republics. 
The  two  former  were  subjugated  by  the  latter^  and 
were  soon  reduced,  the  one  to  thirty,  the  other  to 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Victorious  Florence 
is  in  her  turn  enslaved  by  her  dukes;  and,  lo! 
four  hundred  thousand  free  citizens  dwindled  into 
sixty  thousand  slaves ! 

Pisa  covers  an  enclosure  of  near  seven  miles 
in  circumference;  the  river  intersects  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts  nearly  equal ;  the  quays  on  both 
sides  are  wide,  lined  with  edifices  in  general  stately 
and  handsome,  and  united  by  three  bridges,  one  of 
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which  (that  in  the  middle)  is  of  marble.  A%  the 
stream  bends  a  little  in  its  course,  it  gives  a  slight 
cnrve  to  the  streets  that  border  it,  and  adds  so 
maoh  to  the  effect  and  beauty  of  the  perspective, 
that  some  travellers  prefer  the  iMfigamo  (for  so  the 
quays  are  called)  of  Pisa  to  that  at  Florence.  The 
streets,  are  wide,  particularly  well  paved,  with 
raised  flags  for  foot  passengers,  and  the  bouses 
are  lofty  and  good  looking.  There  are  several 
palaces,  not  deflcient  either  in  style  or  magnifi- 
cence. 

Among  its  churches  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
observe  a  singular  edifice  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno^ 
called  Santa  Maria  deOa  Spina*  (from  part  df  our 
Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  said  to  be  preserved 
there)  it  is  nearly  square,  low,  and  of  an  appear- 
ance whimsical  and  grotesque  rather  than  beautiful. 
It  is  cased  with  black  and  white  marble.  Two 
great  doors  with  round  arches  form  its  entrance : 
over  each  portal  rises  a  pediment ;  the  other  end 
is  surmounted  by  three  obelisks  crowned  with 
statues ;  the  corners,  the  gable  ends,  and  indeed 
the  side  walls  are  decorated  with  pinnacles,  con- 
sisting each  of  four  little  marble  pillars  supporting 
as  many  pointed  arches  with  their  angular  gables, 
and  forming  a  canopy  to  a  statue  standing  in  the 


*  Supposed  to  have  been  erected  Ao.  1230,  and  repaired 
An.  1300. 
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middle  of  the  pillars  ;  they  all  terminate  in  little 
obelisks  adorned  with  fretwork.  I  mention  this 
bnilding  merely  for  its  singularity  and  as  a  speci-* 
men  of  that  species  of  architecture  which  the 
Italians  called  Gotico  Maresco  (Moorish-Gothic)^ 
introduced  into  Italy  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
as  its  name  seems  to  import,  probably  borrowed 
from  the  Ekist  by  the  merchants  of  the  commercial 
republics  *• 

But  the  finest  group  of  buildings  of  this  de- 
scription perhaps  in  the  world,  is  that  which  Pisa 
presents  to  the  contemplation  of  the  traveller  in  her 
Cathedral,  and  its  attendant  edifices,  the  baptistery, 
the  belfry,  and  the  cemetery.  These  fabrics  are 
totally  detached,  occupy  a  very  considerable  space, 
and  derive  from  their  insulated  site,  an  additional 
magnificence.  They  are  all  of  the  same  materials, 
that  is,  of  marble,  all  nearly  of  the  same  era,  and 
excepting  the  cloister  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture. 

The  cathedral  is  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the  most 


*  I  must  here  observe,  that  there  are  in  Italy  two  species 
ot  Gothic — the  Gotico  Moresco  (Moorish-Gothic),  and  the 
Gotico  Tedeico  (German-Gothic)  ^  the  former  may  have  been 
imported  from  the  East ;  the  latter  seems,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, to  hare  been  borrowed  from  the  Germans.  The  latter 
appears  to  be  an  improvement  upoui  the  former. 
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ancient.  It  was  begun  in  the  middle  and  finished 
before  the  end,  of  the  eleventh  centary.  It  stands 
on  a  platform  raised  five  steps  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  formed  of  great  flags  of  marble. 
The  sides  are  divided  into  three  siories/all  adorned 
with  marble  half-pillars ;  the  undermost  support 
a  row  of  arches ;  the  second  a  cornice  under 
the  roof  of  the  aisles ;  the  third  bear  another  row 
of  arches  and  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  front 
consists  of  five  stories^  formed  all  of  half-pillars 
supporting  semicircular  arches ;  the  cornices  of  the 
firsts  second^  and  fourth  stories,  run  all  round  the 
edifice :  the  third  story  occupies  the  space  which 
corresponds  with  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  and  the 
fifth  is  contained  in  the  pediment.  In  the  central 
point  of  section  (for  the  church  forms  a  Latin 
cross)  rises  the  dome  supported  by  columns  and 
arches,  which  are  adorned  with  pediments  and 
pinnacles  surmounted  with  statues.  The  dome  it- 
self is  low  and  elliptic.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
nave  and  double  aisles,  with  choir  and  transept. 
The  aisles  are  formed  by  four  rows  of  columns  of 
oriental  granite.  The  altar  and  the  pulpit  rest 
upon  porphyry  pillars ;  the  gallery  around  the 
dome  is  in  a  very  light  and  airy  style.  The  roof 
of  the  church  is  not  arched,  but  of  wood  divided 
into  compartments,  and  gilt;  a  mode  extremely 
ancient,  $ind   observable   in   many   of  the  early 
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cbnrches^.  The  doors  are  bronse,  finely  sculp- 
tured, though  inferior  in  boldness  of  relieoo  and  de- 
licacy of  touch  to  those  of  the  Baptistery  of  Fbh 
rence.  There  are  several  pictures  of  eminent  mas* 
ters ;  but  the  insignificance  of  the  subjects,  which 
are  too  often  obscure  and  legendary,  takes  away  in 
no  small  degree  from  the  interest  which  they 
might  otherwise  inspire. 

On  the  evening  of  otir  arrival,  this  immense 
fabric  was  illuminated,  in  compliment  to  the  king 
of  Etruria,  who  was  expected  to  offer  up  his  de- 
votions there  on  his  arrival  from  Florence.  As 
the  tapers  were  almost  innumerable,  and  their  ar- 
rangement extremely  beautiful,  the  effect  was  to 
us  at  least  novel  and  astonishing.  Illuminations 
indeed,  whether  in  churches  or  in  theatres,  are  no 
where  so  well  managed  as  in  Italy ;  no  npense 
is  spared ;  tapers  are  squandered  with  prodiga- 
lity ;  all  the  architectural  varieties  of  the  hall  or 
edifice  are  marked  by  lights;  and  the  curves  of 
the  arches,  the  lines  of  the  cornices,  and  the  flou- 
rishes of  tbe  capitals,  are  converted  into  so  many 
waving  flames ;  so  that  we  no  where  meet  with 
such  magnificent  shews  and  surprising  combina- 


*  This  edifice  has  been  damaged  by  fires  more  than  once, 
but  always  repaired  with  great  care,  and  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  its  original  form  and  ornaments. 
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tioDs  of  lights  as  at  Rome^  Naples,  Venice,  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy. 

The  Baptistery,  which,  as  in  all  the.  ancient 
Italian  churches,  is  separated  from  the  cathedral, 
stands  about  fifty  paces  from  it  fail  in  front.     It 
is  raised  on  three  steps^  is  circular,  and  surmonnted 
with  a  graceful  dome.     It  has  two  stories,  formed 
of  half-pillars  supporting  round  arches;  the  un- 
dermost is  terminated  by  a  bold  cornice ;  the  se- 
cond, where  the  pillars  stand  closer,  and  the  arches 
are  smaller,  runs  up  into  numberless  high  pedi- 
ments and  pinnacles,  all  topped  by  statues.    Above 
these,  rises  a  third  story  without  either  pillars  or 
arches,  but  losing  itself  in  high  pointed  pediments 
with  pinnacles,  crowned  again  with  statues  without 
number.     The  dome  is  intersected  by  long  lines 
of  very  prominent  stone  fretwork,  all  meeting  in 
a  little  cornice  near  the  top,  and  terminating  in 
an(H;ber  little  donie  which  bears  a  statue  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,   the  titular  saint  of  all   such 
edifices.     The  interior  is  admired  for  its  propor- 
tion.    Eight  granite  columns  form  the  under  story, 
which    supports   a   second   composed  of  sixteen 
marble  pillars ;  on  this  rests  the  dome.     The  an^ 
or  desk  for  reading  is  of  most  beautifiil  marble, 
upheld  by  ten  little  granite  pillars,  and  adorned 
with  basso  relieoasy  remarkable  rather  for  the  era 
and  the  sculptor  than    for  their  intrinsic  merit. 
The  font  is  also  marble,   a  great  octagon   vase. 
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raised  on  three  steps  and  divided  into  fire  com- 
partments, the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  middle. 
The  dome  is  famons  for  its  echo ;  the  sides  pro- 
duce the  welUknown  efiect  of  whispering  galle- 
ries. This  edifice,  which  is  the  common  baptis- 
tery of  the  city  as  there  is  no  other  font  in  Pisa, 
was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  the  citizens  at  large,  who,  by  a  voluntary 
subscription  of  a  junino  of  each,  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Carnpamk  or  belfry, 
which  is  the  celebrated  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  It 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  cathedral  opposite  to  the 
baptistery,  at  about  the  same  distance.  It  consists 
of  eight  stories,  formed  of  arches  supported  by 
pillars,  and  divided  by  cornices.  The  undermost 
is  closed  up,  the  six  others  are  open  galleries,  and 
the  uppermost  is  of  less  diameter,  because  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  inward  wall,  and  surrounded 
not  by  a  gallery  but  by  an  iron  balustrade  only. 
The  elevation  of  the  whole  is  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  The  staircase  winds  through  the 
inward  wall. 

l^e  form  and  proportion  of  this  tower  are 
graceful,  and  its  materials  which  are  marble,  add 
to  its  beauty;  but  its  grand  distinction,  which 
alone  gives  it  so  much  celebrity,  is  a  defect  which 
disparages  the  work,  though  it  may  enhance  the 
skill  of  the  architect,  and  by  its  novelty  arrest  the 
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attentimi.  I  allode  to  its  hicKnation,  which  ex- 
ceeds fonrteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular.  The 
cause  of  this  architectural  phenomenon  has  occa- 
sioned some  debate^  while  many  ascribe  it  to  acci- 
dent^ and  many  to  design ;  the  former  is  now  the 
generally  received  opinion.  The  ground  at  Pisa 
and  all  around  it,  is  rather  wet  and  swampy,  and 
may  easily  have  yielded  under  edifices  of  such 
elevation  and  weight;  and  indeed,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  cathedral  and  baptistery  themselves 
have  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  inclination 
southward;  a  circumstance  which  if  ascertained, 
as  it  easily  might  be,  would  leave  no  doubt,  if 
any  could  be  supposed  to  remain,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  deviation  from  perpendicularity  observable 
in  the  Campamle.  However,  though  the  unequal 
sinking  of  the  foundation  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  singularity,  it  yet  appears  that  it  took  place 
before  the  termination  of  the  edifice;  and  that  the 
architect  had  the  courage  to  continue  the  work, 
notwithstanding  so  alarming  a  symptom,  and  the 
skill  to  counteract  its  consequences.  This  is  in- 
ferred from  the  observation,  that  the  uppermost 
story  diverges  much  less  from  the  perpendicular 
line  than  the  others,  and  seems  to  have  been  con- 
structed as  a  sort  of  counterpoise.  A  French  tra- 
veller carries  this  idea  still  farther,  and  supposing 
that  the  foundation  gave  way  when  the  edifice  had 
been  raised  to  the  fourth  story,  pretends  that  the 
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architect  to  restore  the  equilibriain,  gave  the  piUars 
on  the  leaning  side,  a  greater  elevatioa.  This  re- 
preseotatloo,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fifth  and  sixth 
stories,  is  inaccamte.  At  all  ev^its,  whatever 
cause  produced  the  effect,  the  result  equally 
evinces  the  solidity  of  the  edifice  and  the  judgment 
of  the  architect,  as  it  has  now  stbod  more  than  six 
hundred  years  without  the  least  appearance  of 
fissure  or  decay. 

Ruituraque  semper 
Stat  (mirum)  moles  *.  Luc,  lib.  i v. 

The  three  edifices  which  I  have  described, 
stand  in  a  line,  and  appear  together  in  full  view ; 
but  the  cemetery  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  ca- 
thedral and  baptistery,  and  seems  rather  a  grand 
boundary  than  a  detached  edifice.  It  is  raised 
like  the  others  on  steps,  and  is  adorned  like  the 
undermost  story  of  the  cathedral,  with  pillars  and 
arches  and  a  similar  cornice.  Tbe  gate  is  deco- 
rated with  high  pinnacles.  Within  is  an  oblong 
square,  enclosed  in  a  most  magnificent  gallery  or 
cloister,  formed  of  sixty-two  arcades,  or  rather 
windows,  of  the  most  airy  and  delicate  Gothic 


Andy  wond'rous  to  behold, 
Stands  ever  firm,  though  threat'ning  still  to  fall. 
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work  imaginable.  This  gallery  is  iioth  lofty  and 
wide,  flagged,  and  bnilt  entirely  of  white  marble, 
adorned  with  paintings  almost  as  ancient  as  tb^ 
edifice,  and  highly  interesting,  because  forming 
part  of  the  history  of  the.  art  itself.  It  is  also  fiir- 
nished  with  many  Roman  sarcephagi  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  ennobled  by  the  tombs  of  sereral  il- 
lostrioas  persons,  natives  of  Pisa,  and  foreigners. 
The  space  enclosed  is  or  rather  was,  the  common 
burial  place  of  the  whole  city ;  it  is  filled  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  with  earth  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land  by  the  gallies  of  Pisa  in  the  twelfth 
century 'II',  and  is  supposed  to  have  the  peculiar 
quality  of  corroding  the  bodies  deposited  in  it, 
and  destroying  them  in  twice  twenty*foor  hours ; 
an  advantage  highly  desirable  in  such  crowded  re- 
positories of  putrefying  carcases. 

The  c}iiantity  of  marble  contained  in  these  four 
immense  edifices,  and  the  number  of  pillars  emi- 
ployed  in  their  decoration  are  truly  astonishing. 
The  latter,  some  suppose  to  have  been  taken 
from  ancient  edifices,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Pisa  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  they 
cite  an  ejqiressioD  of  Strabo,  which  however  ap- 


*  The  name  of  Campo  Sanio  (the  Holy  Field),  which  is 
generally  appropriated  to  Mm  oemeUry,  refers  to  this 
earth. 
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plies  not  to  edifices,  bat  to  quarries'^.  The  great 
variety  of  marble  of  which  these  columns  are 
formed,  and  the  rarity  and  valne  of  some,  gnre 
them  an  apparent  claim  to  antiquity ;  thoagh  it 
does  not  appear  that  th^sy  belonged  to  any  edi* 
fices  either  in  this  city  or  in  its  vicinity.  They 
may  have  been  imported  by  the  Pisan  gallies  in 
their  triumphant  returns  from  Myorca^  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Carthage,  Skily,  and  Naples;  and  may 
perhaps  be  considered  rather  as  monuments  of  the 
victories  of  this  once  powerful  republic,  than  as 
remains  of  its  municipal  magnificence  under  the 
Romans. 

I  have  said  that  the  Campo  Santo  was  the  ce- 
metery, because  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold while  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  cemeteries 
and  indeed  all  places  of  interment  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  cities  and  towns  were  prohibited ;  a  re- 
gulation so  salutary  as  to  deserve  universal  adop<- 
tion,  though  it  was  less  necessary  perhaps  at  Pisa, 
than  in  any  other  city-f-. 


*  Aoici»  d'  1}  iro^i(   €VTv)^(r<4  icot€,  xai   yt/v  wk  o^ei,    $«a   re 

X.  T.  X.'^Lib.  V. 

"  The  city  seems  formerly  to  have  prospered,  and  is  now 
not  without  reputation,  in  consequence  of  its  fertile  soil, 
and  its  stone-quarries,  and  its  timber  adapted  to  ship- 
building.'' 

t  A  late  most  respectable  author,  who  has  generously  de- 
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In  speaking  of  the  style  of  this  group  of  edi- 
fices, I  have,  in  conformity  with  other  travellers, 
used  the  epithet  Gothic^  thongh,  even  in  its  asnal 
acceptation  in  architectural  language,  not  quite 
appropriate  on  this  occasion.  In  fact,  it  is  a  coni- 
posite  style  formed  of  Roman  orders,  corrupted 
and  intermingled  with  Saracenic  decorations. 
Thus,  the  open  galleries  of  the  Campanik,  and  the 
first  and  third  stories  of  the  cathedral,  with  the 
first  and  second  of  the  baptistery,  and  all  the  ex- 
terior of  the  cemetery,  are  formed  of  semicircular 
arches  resting  upon  pillars;  a  mode  introduced 


Toted  his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  support  or  rather  to  the 
restoration  of  religion  among  his  countrymen,  defends  the 
common  practice  with  great  eloquence  and  effect  *•  He  had 
beheld  with  horror  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  tomb,  the 
contemptuous  forms  of  civic  interment,  the  atheistic  sentence 
inscribed  over  the  grave  during  the  revolution,  and  he  turned 
with  delight  to  the  affectionate,  the  decent,  the  consoling 
rites  of  christian  sepulture.  May  these  rites  remain  for  ever  i 
May  the  song  of  praise,  the  lesson  of  lamentation  and  com- 
fort, and  the  prayer  of  faith,  for  ever  accompany  the  Chris- 
tian to  his  grave ;  and  wherever  the  Faithful  repose,  may  the 
standard  of  hope,  the  pledge  of  immortality,  the  trophy  of 
victory,  the  CROSS,  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  tombs  to  pro- 
claim aloud  that  Death  shall  lose  its  sting,  and  that  the  grave 
shall  give  up  its  captives. 

*  Mons.  Chateaubriand  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled. 
Genie  du  Christianisme.  Vol.  iv.  p.  72. — Paris  Edition, 
1802. 
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about   the   time    of  Diocletian,  irery   genei^ally 
adopted  in  the  era  o£  Constantine,  and  almost 
oniversally  prevalent  both  in  the  east  and  west^ 
for  a  thousand,  perhaps  tweWe  hundred  years  after* 
wards,  and  not  entirely  laid  aside  even  in  our  times* 
In  the  Cai»/^ami(e  therefore,  as  in  the  stories  above- 
mentioned,  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  that  can 
strictly  be  called  Gothic.    The  arches  of  the  gal- 
lery that  surrounds  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  ex- 
ternally, are  neither  pointed  nor  round,  but  of  the 
form  of  a  fig-leaf;  above  each  rises  a  pediment 
very  narrow  and  very  high.     These  ornaments 
are  perhaps  Gothic*;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pediments  or  gables,  for  they  resemble  the  latter 
much  more  than  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the 
many  pinnacles  that  adorn  its  parapet.    The  win« 
dows  of  the  cloister  are  in  the  style  called  Gothic 
in  its  highest  perfection.    This  cloister  was  begun 
in  the  twelfth  and  finished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  cathedral  was  finished  in  the  eleventh, 
and  exhibits  in  the  gallery  described  above,  some 
striking  features  of  the  style   afterwards    called 
Gothic,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  strengthen 
the  conjectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Wfaittington  *  oi 
St.  John's  College,  Cambru^e,  and  to  indicate  the 


*  Can  I  mentioa  this  friendly  name  without  lamenting 
the  fate  that  consigned  so  many  virtues  and  so  many  talents, 
to  an  early  grave? 

VOL.  III.  G  O 
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easlmi  origki^  if  not  of  thia  species  of  architectwe, 
at  least  of  some  of  its  ornaments.  The  repnblie 
of  Pisa  at  that  time  carried  on  a  great  commerce 
ymtk  Cmstantinopk^  Asia  Miner,  the  S^frim  porta 
and  Pi^estkKt  and  may  easily  be  sopposed  tahanre 
adopted  soBM  of  their  fashions  in  bnildtng  as  well 
as  in  Jress^  and  manner  of  living. 

The  hot  baths  of  Pisa  were  frequented  an-^ 
ciently  mote  perhaps  than  at  present;  they  are 
about  fonr  miles  from  the  city,  and  spring  v^  at 
tl^  foot  of  Morrie  St.  Giuliam.  They  are  en  vircmed 
with  boildii^  of  vark>ns  kinds,  with  lodgii^ 
houses  and  a  palace.  The  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct  may  be  seen  at  a  little  distance ;  Hot 
they  are  ecKpsed  by  a  modem  one  of  a  thonsand 
arches,  erected  originally  in  order  to  supply  Pisa, 
and  now  carried  on  to  Zi^Aom. 

If  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  other  charcb^ 
and  public  edifices  of  Pisa,  it  is  not  that  I  deem 
them  unworthy  of  notice*;  ob^  the  contrary,  seve- 
ral are  magnificent  and  very  justly  admired;  but 
I  with  to  confine  my  observations  here,  as  else* 
where,  to  the  peculiarities  and  characteristic  fei^ 
tures  of  the  i^y,  which  alone  suffice  to  give  it 


*  Among  the  towers  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  Pisa^ 
one  is  still  shown  as  <Im  soelie  6f  the  horrid  cattstrophe  of 
Cmmt  (7g«itmo  and  his  sons,  described  in  so  afleotiaf  a 
manner  by  Dante,  Inferno,  Canto  xi;ziii. 
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fame  and  preeminence.  S&cb^  I  conoeive^  the 
foar  grand  fabrics  above  described  to  be,  wliicb 
surpass  any  gvonp  of  boildings  I  have  beheld' out 
of  Rooie^  and  confer  upon  Pisa  a  distinction 
WOTtby  of  its  ancient  fame  and  long  duration.  A 
duration  nrhicb,  if  we  may  credit  a  poet,  dates  its 
commencement  before  the  Trojan  war ! 

Ante  diu  quam  Trojugenasi  fortuna  penater 

Laurentinorum  regibus  insereret. 
Elide  deductas  suscepit  Etruria  Pisas, 

NomiDis  indicio  testificante  genus  *. 

RutiUus^  lib.  1.  ver.  I»7i« ' 

But  the  glory  of  Fisa  is  not  confined  to  arehir 
teqtural  honors.  Ha:"  University  was  one  of  thei 
nurseries  of  reviving  literature^  and  under  the 
auspices  of  republican  lib^rty^  rivalled  the  most 
celebrated  academies  of  Italy^  at  a  time  whea  they 
all  teemed  with  genius  and  science.  When  Pisa 
was  subjugated  by  the  Florentines^  the  Universi^ 
felt  the  decay  of  public  prosperity,  gradually  lost 
its  fame,  was  forsaken  by  its  students,  and  at 
length  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Lormzo  d^  Medici^  and  many  profes- 


*  Long  ere  the  destinies  conspir'd  to  join 
The  blood  of  Troy  with  Latium's  royal  line. 
From  Elis  to  Etruria  Pisa  came, 
Her  origin  proclaiming  by  her  name. 
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sors  of  eminence  were  engaged*  to  fill  its  different 
chairs.  Bat  it  again  declined ;  and  it  was  again 
restored  by  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  the  First. 
Since  that  period  it  has  continued  the  seat  of  many 
eminent  professors,  though  it  has  never  recovered 
the  aomber  of  its  students,  or  regained  all  its  an- 
cient celebrity.  It  has  more  than  forty  public 
professors,  and  most  of  those  now  resident  are 
authors  and  men  of  high  reputation  in  their  re- 
spective lines.  It  is  moreover  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  of  an  academy. 
Colleges,  libraries,  an  observatory,  with  all  the 
astronomical  instruments  in  great  perfection;  a 
most  extensive  and  well  ordered  botanical  garden ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sea,  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  all 
so  many  additional  recommendations,  and  must,  it 
would  seem,  attract  students.  Pisa  is  indeed  the 
seat  of  Tuscan  education,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Florentine  government; . 
hence,  when  I  say  it  has  never  recovered  its  an^ 
dent  numbers,  I  mean  not  to  say  that  it  is  de- 
serted, but  that  its  present  state  does  not  equal  its 
former  glory. 

Pisa  is  only  four  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  port 


*  An.  147«. 
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was  anciently  at  the  month  of  the  Ama,  and  was 
a  place  of  some  feme  and  resort. 

Contiguum  stapui  portum^  quem  fama  frequentat 

Pisarum  emporio,  divitiisque  maris, 
Mira  loci  facies  1  *  Rutilius. 


.  *  Astonish'd  I  beheld  Ui'  adjoining  port, 
Pisa's  emporium,  and  the  fam'd  resort 
Of  riches  maritime ;  a  wond'rous  spot ! 

This  port  was  protected  neither  by  a  mole  nor  by  a 
pier,  nor  indeed  by  any  artificial  or  natqral  rampart  of  walls, 
rocks  or  promontories.  Though  it  was  open  to  erery  wind, 
yet  vessels  rode  secure  on  its  bosom.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
culiarity was  the  size  and  tenacity  of  the  weeds  which  were 
so  closely  interwoven,  it  seems,  as  to  exclude  the  agitation 
of  the  sea  while  they  yielded  to  the  weight  of  vessels.  Such 
is  the  account  of  Rutilius. 

pelago  pulsatur  aperto, 

Inque  omnes  ventos  littora  nuda  patent; 
Non  uUus  tegitur  per  brachia  tuta  recessus, 

JEolias  possit  qui  prohibere  minas. 
Sed  procera  suo  pr^etexitur  alga  profundo, 

Molliter  offensse  non  nocitura  rati : 
£t  tamen  insanas  cedendo  interligat  undas. 

Nee  sinit  ex  alto  grande  volumen  agi. 

RuHlius  IHn.  tib.  1.  533  .. .  640. 

The  open  sea  beats  unoppos'd  against 
The  naked  beach,  to  ev'ry  wind  exposed : 
No  bay's  recess,  by  jutting  arms  secur'd. 
Wards  off  the  blust'ring  winds;  but  sea-weed  tall 

It 
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It  then  gave  its  name  to  a  bay  which  extended 
from  the  promontory  of  Populonia,  now  Piambino^ 
to  that  of  Luna  or  of  Venus,  still  Porto  de  Venere, 
and  was  called  the  SSnus  Pisanus.  According  to 
Strabo  the  Ausar  flowed  into  the  Amo  at  Pisa, 
thoDgh  it  now  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
at  least  ten  miles  from  it.  At  what  time  a  new 
bed  was  opened  for  this  river,  though  an  under- 
taking of  some  labor  and  importance,  is  not 
known ;  nor  is  the  slightest  mention  made  of  the 
alteration  in  any  records,  at  least  if  we  may  believe 
the  learned  Clwoerim.  The  inundations  caused  in 
a  fiat  country  by  the  union  of  two  such  rivers,  and 
the  difficulty  of  stemming  a  stream  so  rapid  as 
their  united  current  never  counteracted  by  the 
tide,  might  in  the  fiourishing  ages  of  the  republic 
have  induced  the  Pisans  to  divert  the  course  of 
one  of  the  two,  and  conduct  it  to  the  sea  by  a 
shorter  passage.     Of  its    ancient  channel  some 


Is  firmly  interwoyen  in  the  deep» 
And  to  th'  impinging  vessel  gently  yields ; 
Yet  as  it  yielHs^  it  checks  the  raging  waves. 
Nor  suffers  the  proud  ocean  to  urge  on 
His  huge  and  foaming  volumes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  port  of  Pua  still  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  so  extraordinary  a  barrier  as  it  is  totally  unfre- 
quented,  it  would  be  difficult  and  indeed  meless  to  ascertain 
tfie  fact. 
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traces  may  perhaps  be  still  discovered  in  the  R^ 
Fratta,  which  joins  the  Arm  at  Pm,  apd  in  a 
direct  line  commnnicates  under  the  same  appella- 
tion with  the  Ausar  or  Serchio. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Leghorn — Medusa  Frigate— Partus  Veneris — Del- 
phini  Partus— Harbor  of  Genoa — Its  appear- 
ance —  Palaces  —  Churches  —  Rampart s^  and 
History. 

Ths  distance  from  Pisa  to  L^ham  is  about  thir- 
teen miles ;  the  coontry  between  is  a  dead  p1ain> 
not  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or  cultivation* ; 
it  is  intersected,  particularly  near  the  latter  town> 
with  numberless  canals  opened  to  let  off  the  waters 
that  naturally  stagnate  in  the  hollows  and  the  flats 
of  the  Tuscan  coast;  the  swamps  which  these 
waters  occasioned,  infected  the  air  in  ancient  times, 
and  rendered  all  the  tract  of  country  along  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  unwholesome.  It  is  still  dangerous 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  though  every  method  has 
been  employed  to  drain  the  marshes  and  to  purify 
the  atmosphere.  Of  all  these  methods  the  increase 


*  A  piece  of  water  lies  on  the  left  of  the  road,  about  half 
way  between  the  two  towns,  called  atpresentXo  Stagno  (the 
pond),  and  anciently  PiidtUB  Pisana  (the  fish-ponds  of 
Pisa). 
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of  popolation  occasioned  by  the  comtnerce  of  Leg^ 
horn  has  been  the  most  effectual. 

Leghortiy  in  Italian  Lvoomo^  was  anciently 
called  Herculis  Liburni  portus%  and  lAburnum.  It 
seems  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration, 
i^nd  indeed  remained  a  petty  village  almost  im- 
mersed in  swamps  and  sea-weeds,  till  the  Medicean 
princes  tnrned  their  attention  to  its  port,  and  by  a 
series  of  regolations  equally  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests and  the  feelings  of  the  mercantile  body, 
made  it  the  mart  of  Mediterranean  commerce. 
The  insignificant  village  has  now  risen  into  a  con- 
siderable town,  airy  and  well  built,  with  streets  wide 
and  straight,  a  noble  square,  fourteen  churches, 
two  Gh'eek,  and  one  Armenian  chapel,  a  magnifi- 
cent synagogue,  a  good  harbor,  and  a  population 
of  thirty  thousand  souls.  It  is  well  fortified,  an<i 
has  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  prosperity. 
Its  principal  church  is  collegiate,  and  the  constant 
residence  of  the  canons  fixes  several  men  of  learn- 
ing in  the  town.  Opposite  the  port  at  a*  little 
distance  rises  the  island  of  Menaria,  and  some 
miles  beyond  it  that  of  Gorgone. 

Adsurgit  ponti  medio  circumflua  Gorgon^ 

Inter  Pisanum  Cyrnaicumque  latus  f. 

Rutilins. 

*  The  port  of  the  liburnian  Hercules. 

t  Betwixt  the  Pisan  and  Cyrnaean  landiig 

Mid  the  white  waves  the  sea-girt  Gorgon  stands. 
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They  both  retain  their  ancient  names  with  little 
variation. 

There  are  no  antiqnities  to  occnpy  the  classic 
traveller ;  bnt  the  company  of  Captain  Gore  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  rendered  oar 
short  stay  at  Leghorn  nnusually  pleasant.  The 
same  society  had  indeed  enlivened  our  residence  in 
Florence^  where  the  Captain  had  been  so  obliging 
as  to  invite  os  to  take  our  passage  to  Genoa  on 
board  his  frigate.  Such  an  offer  would  at  all 
times  have  been  extremely  acceptable,  and  was 
peculiarly  so  on  the  present  occasion ;  as  it  deli*' 
vered  ns  either  from  the  dangers  of  a  passage  over 
the  maritime  Alps,  then  infested  by  banditti,  or 
from  the  inconveniences  of  a  voyage  in  an  Italian 
jfelucca,  with  the  chance  of  being  taken  by  the 
n^arbary  pirates. 

Leghorn  was  at  this  period  particularly  lively* 
A  Spanish  fleet,  a  Swedish  and  a  Danish  frigate 
lay  in  the  roads.  The  Spaniards  were  waiting  to 
convey  the  King  of  Etruria  to  Sarcekma  in  the 
Admiral's  ship^  a  flrst  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
guns.  Such  objects  of  curiosity  and  means  of 
amusement,  with  the  hospitality  of  Captain  Gore^ 
left  no  intervals  of  time  without  agreeable  occu- 
pation. General  Doyle,  from  Egypt^  arrived  on 
the  sixteenth  of  September;  and  as  the  Captain 
waited  only  for  him^  on  the  seventeenth  we  set 
sail  in  the  evening. 
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The  view  of  the  town  spread  over  a  flat  coast^ 
and  from  thence  extending  its  villas  over  a  fine 
range  of  bills  that  advanced  into  the  sea  on  the 
sontb,  all  kindled  by  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun, ' 
engrossed  my  attention  first :  and  afterwards,  as  a 
landsman  nnaccnstomed  to  soch  spectacles^  I  felt 
myself  still  more  deeply  interested  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ship,  and  observed  with  surprise  and 
pleasure,  the  order  that  reigned  in  all  its  parts,  the 
silence  that  prevailed  amid  so  many  men  employed 
in  so  many  manoeuvres,  and  the  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision with  which  every  order  was  executed. 

A  breeze  arose  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  vessel 
steady  in  her  course :  the  evening  was  fine,  and 
the  full  moon  shone  in  all  her  brightness,  till  an 
eclipse  gradually  stript  her  of  her  beams.  A  total 
eclipse  is.  one  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  naturef 
and  it  would  have  been  an  amusing  contemplation 
during  the  night;  but  unfortunately  gathering 
clouds  prevented  our  observations,  and  the  wind 
freshening  at  the  same  time,  carried  us  on  with 
more  rapidity.  Thus  we  glided  along  the  Etrurian 
coast,  flat  indeed  and  marshy,  but  watered  by 
many  a  stream  still  glorying  in  its  ancient  appella- 
tion. Such  is  the  Versidia  (now  Versiglia)  the 
Acentia,  the' Frigiddy  and  the  Macra  once  consi- 
dered as  the  border  of  Etruria  on  the  one  8ide> 
and  of  Liguria  on  the  other.  A  little  beyond  this 
river  a  ridge  of  rocky  mountain  projects  into  the 
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sea^  and  forms  the  promontory  of  Lunay  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzta^  or  the  Sinus  Lu* 
nensis.  Next  morning  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
mouth  of  this  gnlf^  with  the  promontory  of  Luna 
behind  us^  and  before  us  the  island  of  Palmariaj 
and  Porto  di  Venere*  (formerly  Portus  Veneris)^ 

This  magni&cent  bay  which  forms  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  Europe,  enjoys  the  pecoliar  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  most  abundant  spring  of  fresh 
water  rising  almost  in  its  centre.  The  fountain, 
so  remarkable  for  its  position,  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  some  convulsion,  in  latter  times,  as 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  ancient  authors. 
The  bay  is  nearly  encircled  by  lofty  mountains; 
for  the  Apennines  approach  the  .sea  towards  Car^ 
rarUy  and  continue  with  little  or  ho  interruptidn  to 
line  the  coast  till  they  join  the  maritime  Alps  be- 
yond GenoUy  appearing  all  along  in  their  most 
rugged  and  forbidding  form,  with  no  woods  and 
little  vegetation.  However,  about  Carrara  they 
make  up  for  the  want  of  external  decorations,  by 
the  valuable  quarries  of  marble  so  well  known,  and 
now  as  anciently,  so  highly  valued  by  sculptors 
and  by  architects. 

Both  the  beauty  of  the  bay  of  Luna^  and  the 


*  The  Hayen  of  Venus. 
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excellency  of  its  quarries  in  its  neighborhood,  are 
alinded  to  in  the  following  verses : 

Tunc  quos  a  niyeis  exegit  Luna  metallis 
Insignia  portu,  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 
Inorumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  elaudere  pontum*. 

8iL  Lib.  viii.  479. 

The  town  of  L*Eric€,  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Luna,  takes  its 
name  from  Eryds  Portm^.  Cicero,  speaking  of 
the  sea  which  we  are  now  traversing,  calls  it 
Tuscum  et  barbarum  scopulosum  atque  m/estuniy  m 
quo  etiam  ipse  Ulysses  errassetX  ;  while  the  Ionian 
he  terms  Gracum  quoddam  et  portuosum^.  (De 
Oratore  lib*  iii.  cap.  19*)  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  latter  two  such  ports  as  those  of 
Luna  and  of  Naples,  or  in  the  former  a  shore 
more  rocky  than  that  of  Acroceraunia. 

We  passed  under  a  fine  breese  the  Porto  Fino 
(DelphiniPortus\\)  and  about  five  o'clock  entered 
the  harbor  of  Genoa,    This  harbor  is  in  the  form 


*  Then  they  whom  Luna  from  her  quarries,  rich 
With  whitest  marble,  forc'd  away  to  war ; 
Fair  Luna,  for  her  spacious  harbor  fam'd. 
Where  vessels  numberless  securely  ride. 

t  The  HaTen  of  Eryx. 

t  Tuscan  and  barbarous,  full  of  rocks  and  unfriendly,  in 
which  Ulysses  himself  might  have  been  lost. 

§  Something  Grecian,  and  abounding  with  harbors. 
H  The  Haven  of  the  Dolphin. 
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of  an  amphitheatre ;  Genoa  oceopies  one  side,  and 
spreads  her  streets  and  churches,  and  then*  her 
suburbs  and  villas^,  over  a  vast  semicircuJar  tract 
of  cmgs,  rocks^  and  declivities.  Its  white  build* 
ings  ascending  one  above  the  other  made  a  splendid 
shew,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  much  magni^ 
ficence. 

The  interior  of  Genoa  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
correspond  with  its  ^terior  grandeur.  Like 
Vienna  it  is  composed  of  well-built  lanes,  and  con* 
tains  no  wide,  and  only  three  beautiful  streets; 
the  J^rada  Balbiy  Strada  N(wa,  and  Slrada  No-^ 
mssima.  The  Strada  Balbi  commences  from  a 
square  called  the  Piazza  Verde  surrounded  with 
trees  of  no  luxuriant  growth;  but  at  oae  end^ 
a  magnificent  double  flight  of  stairs^  and  houses* 
gardens,  and.  churches  intermingled,  rising  in  ter- 
races one  above  the  other  give  it  a  pleasing  and 
romantic  appearance.  The  same  street  terminates 
in  another  square  called  the  Piazza  del  Vastaio^ 
whence  begins  the  Strada  Niwissima^  which  forms 
a  sweep  and  joins  the  Strada  N&va^  that  opens 
into  a  lesser  square  called  Piazza  delle  Fontane 
Amore.  These  three  streets^  though  not  sufficiently 
wide  perhaps  for  our  taste^  especially  considering 
the  elevation  of  the  buildings  that  border  them 
are,  strictly  speakings  composed  of  lines  of  lofty 
palaces,  some  of  which  are  entirely  of  marble^  and 
all  ornamented  with  marble  portals,  porticos^  and 
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columns.  The  interier  of  these  maosiipns  is  seldom 
unworthy  of  their  external  appearance.  Marble 
staircases  with  bronze  balnstres,  conduct  to  spaci^ 
ons  saloons^  which  open  into  each  other  in  a  lo^ 
series,  and  are  all  adorned  with  the  richest  marbles 
and  tapestries,  with  valuable  paintings  and  gilded 
cornices  and  paimels.  Among  these  palaces,  many 
of  which  are  fit  to  lodge  the  first  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  indeed  better  calculated  for  that 
purpose  than  most  transalpine  palaces,  those  oi 
Daria,  of  Serra,  of  Balbiy  and.  of  Durazzo,  may 
perhaps  be  mentioned  as  pre*eminent  in  magoi* 
ficence. 

The  churches  are  numerous,  and  as  splendid 
as  marble,  gilding,  and  painting  can  make  them ; 
but  have  seldom  any  claims  to  architectural  beauty. 
In  truth,  ornament  and  glare  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  beauty  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Genoese  ;  and  this  their  prevailing  taste  has  almost 
entirely  banished  the  first  of  architectural  graces, 
SimpUcittf,  both  from  their  palaces  and  from  their 
churches.  Among  the  former,  the  palace  of  Dn- 
razzoj  in  the  Strada  Balbi ;  and  among  the  latter^ 
the  church  of  Carignano^  possess  most  of  that 
quality  so  essential  to  greatness.  A  few  remarks 
on  tl^se  two  edifices  may  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  general  idea  of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

The  palace  of  the  Durazzo  family  was.  erected 
by  the  celebrated  Fontana;  the  length  and  elevA- 
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tion  of  its  immense  front  astonish  the  spectator, 
who  perhaps  can  scarce  &ad  in  his  memory  a 
simibr  edifice  of  equal  magnitude.     Besides  the 
rustic  ground  floor,  it  has  two  grand  stories,  with 
tnezzamni,  and  over  the  middle  part  consisting  of 
eleven  windows,  an  attic*     The  portal,  of  four 
massive  Doric  pillars  with  its  entablature,  rises  as 
high  as  the  balcony  of  the  second  story.    The 
metzamm  windows,  with  the  continuation  of  the 
rustic  work  up  to  the  cornice,  break  this  magni* 
fioent  front  into  too  many  petty  parts,  and  not  a 
little  diminish  the  effect  of  a  double  line  of  two- 
and-twenty  noble  windows.     The  portico,  which 
is  wide  and  spacious,  conducts  to  a  staircase,  each 
step  of  which  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  Car^ 
vara  marble.    A  large  antichamber  then  leads  to 
ten  saloons  either  opening  into  one  another,  or  com- 
municating by  spacious  galleries.    These  saloons 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale  in  all  their  proportions, 
adorned  with  pictures  and  busts,  and  fitted  up 
with  prodigious  richness  bqth  in  decorations  and 
ftimiture.     One  of  them  surpasses  in  the  splendor 
of  its  gildings  any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  in 
Europe.    These  apartments  open  on  a  terrace, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  bay, 
with  its  moles  and  lighthouse,  and  of  the  rough 
coast  that  borders  it  on  one  side. 

In  this  palace  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  lodged 
during  his  short  visit  to  Gema^  and  is  reported  to 
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h^ve  acknowledged  that  it  far  surpassed  any  that 
he  was  master  qf.    The  merit  of  this  compliment 
i»,  that  it  is  strictly  trae ;  for  few  sovereigns  are 
-worse  accommodated  with  royal  residences  than 
the  Austrian   princes.      The  imperial   palace   at 
Vienna  is  a  gloomy  plastered  barrack ;  that  in  the 
suborbs  is  as  contemptible  an  ediBce  as  that  called 
t\\e  Queens  Lodge  at  Windsor;  and  the  castle  of 
Laxenbergi  which  has  long  been  the  favorite  re- 
sidence^ is  inferior  in  size,  appearance,  and  furni- 
ture, to  the  family  seat  of  many  an  English  country 
gentleman. 

Yet,    thoagh   I  have  selected   the   palace  of 
Durazzo  as  the  best  specimen  of  Gem^e  archi- 
tecture, I  know  not  whether  I  might  not  with 
propriety  have  given  the  preference  to  that   of 
JDaria  in  the  Strada  Naoa,  at  least  in  point  of 
simplicity  (for  it  is  certainly  inferior  in  magnitude) 
«s  its  pilasters  and  regular  unbroken  cornice  give 
it  an  appearance  of  more  purity,  lightness  and  cor- 
*  rectness.     The  mezzanini  are  conGned  to  the  rustic 
story  or  ground  floor,  and  thus  leave  the  range  of 
windows   above,    free  and  disencumbered*    The 
front   however  is   not  entirely  exempt  from  the 
usual  defect,  and  in  graceful  simplicity  yields  to 
the  sides  of  the  same  ediGce.     But  these  are  partly 
masked  by  porticos. 

The*  palace  of  Domemco.  Serra  contains  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  apartments  in  Genoa* 

VOL.  III.  H  B 
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The  palace  allotted  to  the  Doge  is  simcieus 
and  ancient,  bat  inferior  in  beauty  to  niost  of  the 
mansions  of  the  great  families.  The  hall  how- 
ever in  which  the  senate  assembled,  is  a  most 
superb  apartment;  in  length  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  in  breadth  forty-five,  and  in  height 
sixty-six;  its  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  and 
pilasters ;  the  space  between  contains  niches,  which 
were  once  graced  with  the  statues  of  the  great  men 
of  the  republic :  these  were  removed,  it  is  said,  on 
t|ie  approach  of  the  French,  and  have  not  yet  been 
replaced.  Two  of  them,  erected  by  the  republic 
to  two  heroes  of  the  Doria  family  (one  of  whom 
was  Andrea,  to  whom  Genoa  owes  the  independence 
and  prosperity  of  three  centuries)  were  not  so 
fortunate.  They  stood  conspicuous  in  the  great 
court  of  the  ducal  palace^  and  were  thrown  down 
and  demolished  by  the  French*  Perhaps  the' 
inscription  provoked  their  fury.  Andrece  Darus 
quod  rempuhlkam  diutius  oppressampristinam  in  libera 

totem  vindicwoerit* Never  did  ancient 

tyrants  shew  more  hatred  to  the  restorers  of  li- 
berty, than  the  French  republican.  Brutal  violence 
is  his  delight,  as  it  is  that  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger; 
bnt  to  the  calm,  the  generous  courage  that  prompts 


*  To  Andrew  Doria,  because  he  Tindicated  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  Iong-0|;prM ged  repubfic. 
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the  patriot  to  6ght  and  to  die  for  jostice,  for  liberty, 
for  his  cooQtry — to  this  noble  priociple,  ^t  once 
&e  cause  and  the  effect  of  freedom^  he  is  an  utter 
stranger. 

We  now  pass  to  the  church  called  Di  Carig- 
nam.  In  his  way  to  this  edi6ce  the  traveller,  will 
behold  with  astonishment  a  bridge  of  the  same 
name  thrown  over,  not  a  river,  but  a  deep  dell 
now  a  street ;  and  looking  over  the  parapet  .he 
will  see  with  surprise  the  roofs  of  several  houses 
of  six  stories  high,  lying  far  beneath  him.  This 
bridge  consists  of  three  wid^. arches,  but  its  bold- 
ness and  elevation  are  its  only  merits  for  beauty^ 
it  possesses  none.  Full  in  front,  on  the  swell  of 
the  hill  of  CarignanOy  stands  the  church  with  a 
little  grove  around  it.  The  situation  is  command- 
ing, and  well  adapted  to  display  a  magnificent 
edifiice  to  advantage^  especially  if  faced  with  a 
colonnade.  But  this  church  has  not  that  decora- 
tion ;  it  is  a  square  building,  adorned  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters.  The  four  sides  have  the  sapie 
ornaments  and  a  similar  pediment ;  only  the  western 
side  or  front  is  vather  incumbered  than  graced 
»with  two  towers.  In  the  centre  rises  a  dome. 
The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The 
merit  of  this  building  consists  in  its  advantageous 
situation  and  its  simplicity.  It  has  only  one  order, 
and  one  cornice  that  runs  unbroken  all  around; 
this  single  order  is  not  loaded  either  with  an  attic 
or  a  balustrade ;  the  cornice  is  prominent  and  ef- 
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fective;  the  windows  are  not  nomerons  nor  too 
large,  and  the  few  niches  are  well  placed*  So  far 
tlie  architect  is  entitled  to  praise ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  to  ibe  pigeon  holes  in  the  frieze,  to  the  little 
petty  turrets  on  each  side  of  the  pediments,  to  the 
galleries  that  terminate  on  the  point  of  these  pedi- 
ments, a  new  and  whimsical  contrivance,  and  above 
all,  to  the  two  towers  which  encumber  and  almost 
hide  the  front.  These  deforknities  might  easily 
have  been  retrenched,  if  the  architect  could  have 
checked  his  inclination  to  innovate.  The  Genoese 
compare  this  church  to  St.  Peter's, 

Sic  Canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matribus  hoedos. 
Noram  * Virg.  Eclog.  i.  «3. 

In  size  the  comparison  is  not,  I  presume,  meant 
to  hold,  nor  in  form  either ;  it  must  then  be  con- 
fined to  the  dome  and  the  two  towers ;  features 
which  a  thousand  other  churches  have  in  common 
with  the  Vatican. 

The  view  from  this  church  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa,  as  it  includes  the 
city,  the  port,  and  the  moles,  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding hills :  that  taken  in  the  t  miiklle  of  the 
harbor  is  however  in  my  opinion  preferable,  be- 
causei  it  displays  the  amphitheatric  range  of  edi- 


*  So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express. 

Dryden. 
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6ces/  which  is  the  characteristic  featare  of  Genoa^ 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  he 
is  informed^  that  the  chnrch  of  C(zr^;2a;20  was  built 
at  the  expense  of  a  noble  Genoese  of  the  name  of 
Saulif  and  that  the  bridge  which  leads  to  it  was 
erected  by  his  son^  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  a 
monument  so  honorable  to  his  family.  Such 
instances  of  magniBcence  were  not  uncommon  in 
he  brilliant  eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  liberty^ 
though  Cicero  seems  disposed  to  censure  them  as 
ostentations ;  and  only*  abstains  from  a  severer 
expression  out  of  tenderness  to  his  friend  Pompey*. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suspect  ostentation  on  this 
occasion ;  but  supposing  that  such  a  selfish  motive 
had  infected  the  founder's  intention,  I  know  not 
still  whether  it  be  not  far  more  honorable  to  the 
individual  and  advantageous  to  the  public,  that 
the  exuberance  of  a  large  fortune  should  be  thus 
discharged  in  stately  edifices,  than  in  luxurious 
repasts  and  convivial  intemperance.  And  here,  I 
cannot  suppress  an  observation  which  I  think  due 
in  justice  to  the  Italian  character.  Travellers  .of 
all  descriptions  are  apt  to  reproach  them  with  a 
niggardly  and  parsimonious  spirit,  because  they  do 
not  entertain  strangers,  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
table  and  a  succession  of  dinners,  and  because  they 

X 

■-!■' ■■■■.!■  I  III      I.         ■  ■   ,    ■      ■■   ■„ -,..         I.       ,  ^  iii.a.L. 

*  DeOfficiis,  lib.  ii.  17. 
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^hBhe  ihf^t  civilities  to  cMoersax^iioni;  and  ices 
and  lemonade*  Admittiil^'  this  statement  to  be 
^efni^ndly  speaking  acCnrMre;  though  there  are 
ntatiy  esrceptibrisr  to  it';  yet  it  only  fbllovi^s  that  iti 
fHeir  ifleasl  of  enjdynifefit  the  Italian^  dMfer  much 
from  transalpitie  nations^  attd  Dot  that  their  tlitfte 
in  this  respect'  is  irrational  oi*  ili-fbnndedl 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  modern 
Italians,  we  *  are  fond  of  citing  the  example  of 
their  ancestbrs  the  Romans,  and  to  enforce  the 
argument  we  can  quote  many  a  hacchanalian  pas- 
sage, and  moreover  enlarge  upon  the  ^fiaw  of  soul 
that  accompanies,  and  the^tf^  of  rea;$on'that  fol- 
lows convivial  repasts.  In  answer  the  Italian  writ 
observe,  that  the  Romans  engrossed  the  riches  of 
the  world,  that  they  commanded  all  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  could  riot  in  every  species  of 
luxury ;  that  tbey  could  efect  magnificent  palaces, 
adorn  them  with  pictures  and  statues^  and  at  tfne 
same  time  crowd  their  balls  ^\th  guests,  and  cover 
*heir  tables  with  dainties.  The  modern  ItaNan 
(he  ^ill  continue)  is  confined  Within  the  bounds  of 
d  v6ry  liihited  income ;  as  he  Cannot  therefore  dis- 
play his  magnificence  in  the  number,  he  must  shew 
his  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  enjoyments,  snd 
tfadt  in  this  selection  he  prefers  those  which  are 
permanent  to  those  which  are  momentary ;  that  be 
considers  a  gallery  of  pictures,  a  eoHeeti^i  ei  at»- 
tues,  and  a  noble  palace,  as  enjoyments  much  more 
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sotid  and  satisfactory  than  a  wellHstocked^cellar, 
and  a  MinptoDos  table;  that  in  the  latter. ^ase  the 
plei^ore  is  confined  to  himself  and  bis  goesta,  while 
in  the  former  it  extends  to  lus  tountrymen^  and 
even  to  posterity — in  fine^  that  t  bridge^  an  ob^» 
lisk,  or  acb^mrchi  is  a  more  honorable  memorial 
than  the  empty  reputation  of  general  hospitality^ 
and  an  exp^sive  table  kept  to  gratify  gnests^  who 
seldom  want,  and  never  acknowledge,  the  obliga- 
tion. As  to  the  pleasures  of  conversation^^  he 
values  them  as  high  as  others  can  possibly  do>  but 
he  enjoys  them  according  to  his  conception  with 
the  more  relish  when  reposing  with  his  friends,  like 
Cicero  under  the  shade  of  the  plane-tree  and  the 
cypress,  or  walking  with  them  in  bis  portico,  amid 
the  masterpieces  of  art,  than  seated  at  table  with 
the  fnmes  of  meat,  under  his  nose,  and  the  bustlie 
and  confusion  of  servants  behind  his  back.  These 
observations  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  exculpate 
if  not  to  recomipend,  the  Italian  practice. 

The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence  is  en« 
crusted  with  marble,  and  of  a  mixed  style  of 
Gothic,  wbich  has  little  or  no  beauty;  the  en* 
trance  however^  consisting  of  three  grand  doors, 
with  lofty  pointed  arches,  with  the  circular  window 
i^bove,  deae^v;e  notice* 

But  besides  the  churches  and  palaces  in  Genoa, 
there  are  two  other  kinds  of  edifices  highly  in- 
teresting to  strangers^  and  hoaprable  to  the  re- 
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public,  I  mean  the'  moles  and  the  hospitals.  The 
former  by  their  extent,  solidity,  and;  ntility,  may 
b^  compared  to  similar  works  in  ancient  times ; 
especially  as  the  depth  of  the  water,  by  increasing 
the  d?fficolty  added  to  the  spirit  of  the  onder- 
taking.  By  the  latter,  Genoa  attained  an  honorable 
distinction  even  in  a  country  where  charitable  esta^ 
blishments  are  founded,  and  endowed  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  scarcely  conceivable  beyond  tlic 
Alps:  Of  these  establishments  the  two  principal 
are  the  Great  Hospital,  and  the  Albergo  dei  Paoeri^; 
both  of  which  astonish  the  stranger  by  their  mag- 
nittrde,  interior  arrangement,  and  excellent  accom- 
modations. They  were  erected  and  supported  by 
charitable  donations. 

Commerce,  according  to  some  writers,  con- 
tracts the  heart,  and  confines  its  feelings  to  selfish 
and  interested  objects.  The  national  character  of 
the  'Ddtch  was  produced  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
ill-natured  theory.  Without  admitting  an  appli* 
cation  so  injurious  to  that  industrious  and  unfor- 
tunate people,  I  may"  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Lmdtm  and  of 
Genoa  (not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  other  Italian 
republics)  merchants  at  all  times,  and  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  appellation,  reiiites  th^'Mn*- 


^  The  House  o£  the  Poor. 
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potation.  The  genins  of  commerce  and  the  spirit 
of'  charity  in  these  capitals^  mave  hand  in  band, 
and  act  in  nnison.  The  riches  coHeeted  bjr  the 
one  are  dispensed  by  the  other ;  so  that^  if  oom- 
merce  fills  her  storehouses,  charity  holds  the  keys; 
While  the  one  is  laying  the  fotindation  of  a  mole, 
the  other  is  erecting  a  chnrch ;  while  the  fonmr 
is  boilding  a  palace^  the  other  is  endowing  an 
hospital.  While  commerce  enjoys  the  repast  in 
the  magnificent  hall^  charity  sits  at  the  gate,  an<) 
dispenses  food  to  the  hungry*. 

Bnt  here,  as  before  on  too  many  similar  oeea^ 
^ions,  I  mnst  observe  with  regret^  that  I  am  speaks 
fng  of  past,  not  of  present  times.    The  edifieei 


*  *  A  praetiee  not.uncclmmoa  ia  Genoa:  ooe  J«iBtfi«9t  <kr 
serves  to  be  meQtiooecl.  The  noble  family  of  Kugara  were 
accustomed  to  lay  out  each  day  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty- 
two  pounds  English,  in  providing  food  for  all  the  poor  who 
oame  to  claim  it.  Another  noUeman,  having  no  bein»  d^^ 
Voted  his  whole  property  even  daring  his  own  life  to  tbs 
foundation  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  who,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  were  educated  and  pro?ided  with  a  settle- 
^ment  for  life,  either  married  or  single,  at  their  optian*  Aboiifft 
.the  pnb^CcUtility  of  some  of  these  charities  my  readers  may 
differ,  as  well  as  about  the  best  method  of  providing  for  thft 
poor  in  general;  but  as  to  the  generous  spirit  that  prompted 
these  deeds  of  mercy,  and  tfed  these  funds  of  l)eaevoleiUBe9 
there  cieui  be  but  one^  sentiment.  It  is  to  be  recollected*  thf^t 
commerce  at  Genoa  was  no  derogation  from  nobility,  aAd 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  body  were  engaged  in  commercid 
sp^cnlations.  .    .      <  . 
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to  which  the  imiQes  of  hospitals  are  annexed  still 
stand,  hot  stand  rather  as  the  nionnmentsj  th«^ 
Ae  actual  mansions,  of  charity :  the  fonds  have 
been  swallowed  op  in  the  exactions  of  the  French 
armiesi  iind  the  ntere  titles  remain  like  the  name 
of  the  repnblic,  and  even  like  the  city  itscif, 
deprived  of  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its  inde* 
pendenceu 

Genoa  is  sarronnded  by  a  dpnble  wall  or  ram- 
part ;  the  one  encloses  the  town  only,  and  is  about 
six  miles  in  circuit ;  the  other  takes  a  much  mon^ 
eartensive  range,  and  covering,  the  hills  that  com- 
mand the  city,  forms  a  circumference  of  thirteen 
nileai  The  interior  fortification  terminates  in  a 
point  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is  sup- 
posed or  rather  proved  by  late  experience  to  be 
trf>very  considerable  strength.  As  we  rode  round 
these  extensive  works,  we  were  amused  partly  by 
tin?  contrast  of  the  bleak  barren  bills  that  rose 
above  us,  with  the  splaador  and  beauty  of  the  cii^, 
its  suburbs,  and  its  harbor,  that  lay  expanded  be- 
lq\f ;  and  partly  by  the  accounts  which  our  guides 
gave  us  of  the  l^rench  and  Austrian  positiooii, 
and  of  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  htte  siege. 
These  anecdotes  interested  us  at  the  moment,  be- 
.oattse  the  event  was  recent,  and  we  bad  the  theatre 
of  the  contest  before  our  eyes ;  but  the  siege  6f 
Qenpa  a(ter  all  was  a  petty  occurrence  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  campaign  that,  after  more  t^an  twice 
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ten  centnries.of  contest,  laid^the  glories  of  Italy  at 
the  feet  of  the  Gmls,  and  opened  the  garden  of 
Europe  to  the  devastation  of  a  swarm  of  semi!'* 
barbarians. 

Genoa  presents  no  vestige  of  iantiqnity*;  if  ever 
she  possessed  magnificent  edifices  or  trophies  of 
glonr  they  have  long  since  mouldered  into  dust^  or 
been  swept  away  by  the  waves.  Her  name  alone 
remains,  and  that  name  she  has  ennobled  since 
the  fall  of  the  empire  by  a  series  of  great  achieve- 
ments abroad^  and  at  home  by  an  almost  nninter- 
mpted  display  of  industrious  exertions^  bold  spe- 
culations^ and  wise  councils.  Genoa  is  one  of  the 
three  great  republics  which,  during  the  middle 
ages,  that  is,  at  a  period  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  immersed  in  slavery,  ignorance,  and  bar- 
barism, made  Italy  the  seat  of  liberty,  of  science, 
and  of  civilization,  and  enabled  her,  though  bereft 
of  general  empire,  not  only  to  outshine  her  con- 
temporary powers,  but  eveu  to  rival,  at  least  in 
military  fame,  and  domestic  policy,  the  glories  of 
Greece  herself  in  her  most  brilliant  era.  Of  these 
republics  Venice  was  undoubtedly  the  firsts  and 
Genoa  confessedly  the  second.    These  honors  she 


^  GeBoa,  Uiougk  called  by  Strabo  the  emporium  ci  Ike 
ligunan  shore,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  little  impoft- 
ance :  Livius  calls  it  oppidum,  a  term  that  implies  dther  a 
mere  town  or  a  strong  post. 
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acqnired  by  ber  conDinerQe  aod  by  her  fleets, 
which  enabled  ber  often  to  dispnte,  and  frequently 
to  share  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  her  adver* 
sary.  At  one  period  indeed  the  Lignrian  capital 
had  for  some  time  the  advantage^  and  reigned 
qpeen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centory^ 
jiot  Corsica  and  Sardinia  only,  bnt  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago^  and  the  coasts  of  Shfria  and  Africa, 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa,  and  even 
the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople  itself  saw  a  co- 
lony 'of  Genoese  established  in  its  suburbs.  Bnt 
while  these  glorious  events  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly  abroad,  at  home  Genoa  was  convulsed  by 
intestine  debates  and  perpetual  contests  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people.  Similar  divisions  took 
place  in  ancient  Rome,  and,  like  the  political  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  England,  contributed  merely 
to  agitate  the  public  mind,  to  keep  it  awake  to 
its  interests,  to  introduce  improvements,  and  by 
iqcessant  attacks  to  hold  the  government  in  a 
state  of  wholesome  restraint.  The  domestic  broils 
at  Genoa  J  though  of  the  same  nature^  produced 
very  different  effects,  and  generally  terminated 
either  in  subjecting  the  city  to  the  despotism  of  a 
ruler,  or  in  sacriGcing  its  independence  to  foreign 
influence.  Hence  we  find  the  Genoese,  notwith- 
standing their  republican  spirit,  submitting  to  the 
authority,  or  rather  courting  the  protection  of  the 
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ISmperors^  the  Popes,  the  Kings  of  Spain,  of 
Naples,  and  of  France,  and  the  Princes  of  Milan 
and  of  Montferraty  and  thus  bartering  their  liberty 
for  a  precarioQs  and  dishonorable  tranqoillity.  It 
is  trae,  she  seldom  bore  the  yoke  long ;  but  she 
accustomed  herself  to  bear  it,  and  lost  not  a  little 
of  that  high  sense  of  independence,  and  of  that 
abhorrence  of  foreign  influence,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing feature  or  rather  the  very  soul  and  essence  of 
ft  republic.  Hence  again  even  in  our  times,  we 
may  observe  that  Genoa  has  been  more  under 
the  influence  of  foreigners  than  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  and,  unfortunately  for  its  own  welfare,  pe- 
culiarly open  to  the  intrigues- and  the  insinuations 
of  France,  not  only  before,  but  since  its  fatal  re- 
volution. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  more  brilliant  pe- 
•  riods  of  the  Gonoese  history,  there  are  two  events 
recorded  in  its  annals,  on  which  the  mind  rests 
with  some  complacency;  the  one  is  its  siege  in 
the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the 
other  its  war  with  Venice.  The  former  of  these 
events  has  been  compared  by  the  Italian  historians 
to  the  siege  of  Troy^  and  is  represented  as  uniting 
as  many  different  tribes,  calling  forth  as  much 
talent  and  energy,  and,  exhibiting  as  many  vicis- 
situdes as  that  well-known  contest.  However 
the  result  was  very  different — Troy  fell,  and  Genoa 
triumphed;  but  the  fall  of  Troy  has  been  en- 
nobled by  Homer,  while  the  triumphs  of  Genoa 
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are  Idst  in  oblivion.  It  is  sorprising  that  an  event 
ao  ititeresUng  at  the  time^  and  so  gloriona  to  the 
Gnelpbs^  then  the  popular  party  in  Italy;  i|n 
^▼ent  connected  with  the  fate  of  a  powerful  re- 
fmblic,  and  claiming  the  attention  of  all  the  Me- 
diterranean, should  not  have  been  celebrated  by 
one  or  other  of  the  many  poets  which  that  very 
tentmry  and  the  following  produced  in  Italy; 
especially  as  the  subject,  like  that  of  the  Greek 
poet,  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
*  playing  all  the  varieties  of  the  national  character, 
^  and  all  the  diversities  of  the  regions  and  the  go- 
vernments of  Italy,  with  numberless  anecdotes 
taken  from  the  records  of  its  cities  and  of  its  illas* 
iiioiM' families. 

The  other  event  to  which  I  aliude,  is  the  long 
and  arduous  contest  between  Genoa  and  Venice, 
wbieh  the  same  historians  produce  as  a  parallel  to 
the  second  Punic  war,  both  in  its  duration^  in  its 
extent  and  in  the  perseverance  and  animosity  of 
the  contending  parties.  Another  feature  of  re- 
semblance has  been  observed,  and  that  is,  that 
the  power  finally  victorious  seemed  at  one  period 
Bearer  ruin  than  its  rival  ^;  but  though  in  this  re- 

r  I  . 

*  Adeo  varia  belli  fortuna,  aneepsque  Mars  fiiit,  ut 
propius  periculum  fiierint,  qai  yicerunt.-->rtt  JLiv.  lib«xxi. 
cap.  1. 

*'  So  various  was  the  fortune  of  war^  and  so  doubtful  the 
contest^  that  they  who  were  eventually  victoiiouSy  were  once 
ia  the  gr^test  digger  of  niin.^' 
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spect,  as  indeed  in  mny  others,  V€m(x  etmiliittfid^ 
Rome^  yet  in  another  she  fell  for  short  of  her 
grand  archetype,  and  basely  solicited  peace  in 
circnmstances  in  which  Rome  rejected  all  olSefB 
with  disdain.  Bat  these  considerations  are^  eoii^ 
fined  to  the  contending  republics;  not  so  the 
consequences  of  the  contest,  wMch,  if  we  may 
believe  a  judicious  historian*,  by  wedcening  the 
two  great  maritime  states  of  Italy,  destroiyed  the 
balance  of  power,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  eon- 
quests  of  the  Turks  in  the  succeeding  century. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  Italy  owes  to 
that  destructive  rivalry,  the  loss  of  her  merbantile 
superiority,  and  the  lead  which  the  Portligiiese 
and  Spania^s  afterwards  took  in  the  discotwy 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  the  general 
commerce  of  Europe.  Certain  it  is  that  Fenfae, 
though  she  carried  on  the  war  i^ainst  the  Tinrl» 
with  unabated  courage  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  yet  could  no  longer  boost' 
of  certain  victory,  or  meet  the  infidels  with  fbe 
same  confidence  of  success.  Instead  of  increasiiig 
her  empire,  she  could  not  even  maintain  its  in-* 
tegrity,  and  saw  with  unavailing  hidignation  island 
after  island  wrested  from  her  by  the  Mussulman 
arms.    If  the  victors  had  to  lament  the  conse- 


*  Abbate  Denina. 
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qoences  of  tbis  citiI  contest^  the  tanqiiished  it 
mtit  be  sopposed^  felt  thean  still  more  vitally.  -  In 
,tratb»  tbe  Genoese  fleets,  I  believe,  never  after 
performed  any  acbievement  worthy  tbe  ancient 
prowess  and  fame  of  the  repablic. 

While  Venice^  even  till  the  moment  of  her  ex- 
ttnction,  kept  some  and  indeed  several  of  her  de- 
pendencies, Genoa  had  lost  all  ber^s  tong  before 
the  last  fatal  invasion  of  the  French ;  and  her  con- 
test with  Corsica^  the  only  one  that  remained  to 
her  till  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  century,  after  having 
displayed,  her  weakness^  terminated  in  the  surren- 
der of  that  island  to  the  King  of  France. 

But  if  Crenoa  had  the  mortification,  during  the 
last  three  centories,  of  seeing  her  glory  on  tbe  de- 
dloe,  it  must  be  owned  that  she  found  some  com- 
pensation in  the  intenml  tranquillity  which  she 

^faas  almost  invariably  enjoyed  during  that  period. 
This   ti:anqnillity   is   ascribed  to  the  revolution 

jwfeich  the  celebrated  Andrea  Doria  planned  and 
eMcttfed  with  so  much  decision  and  ability;  by 
wbic^  be  wrested  his  country  from  the  grasp  of 
SSniQfce,  secured  her  independence  abroad,  and  by 
a.  fair  and  modei^ate,  if  not  a  perfect  governmeot, 

{eataUisbed  order  and  concord   at  borne.      This 

.event  oecnrredin.tbe  beginning  of  September^ 
15S8,  and  is  still  commemorated  by  a  festival  of 
thanksgiving. 

In  the  different  wars  that  have  taken  place 
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during  die. last  centory,  Genoa  has' generally -ad^' 
hered  to  the  French  interest ;  a  line  of  policy  dic^* 
tated  not  so  mnch  by  inclination,  as  by  interest; 
The  vicinity  of  the  French  coast^  and  particolarly 
of  their  grand  naval  arsenal  Toulon^  fornished  them 
with  the  means  of  annoyance^  if  the  republic  de- 
clared against  them ;  while  the  vast  snms  which 
tfaey  had  borrowed  from  it^  and  the  interest  whtch' 
they  paid,  all  of  which  if  not  forfeited,  would  have 
been  suspended  by  war,  served  as  an  additional 
and  probably  more  powerfal.  check  on  the  temper 
of  the  Genoese,  supposing  it  to  be  hostile.  But 
this  spirit  of  calculation  however  well  adapted  to 
ordinary  occurrences,  was  misplaced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution;  it  opened  their 
gates  to  their  enemies,  and  by  making  them  masi* 
ters  of  a  position  so  advantageous^  it  contributed 
not  a  little  to  their  future  triumphs,  and  to  all  the 
disasters  of  Italy.  The  state  of^homiliaition  and 
almost  slavery  in  which  Genoa  now  groans,  is 
therefore  in  a  certain,  degree  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  the  result  of  an  interested  and  n&itow 
policy,  and  rather  a  sel&ioflicted'puuishmiKit  than- 
an  unmerited  misfortune.  Yet  I  kmeut  its  fall ; 
the  fame  of  its  past  achiev^i^nents,  iti  prdsait 
magnificence,  the  iudostry  of  its  peopii^,  Md  tb^ 
boundless  charities  of  its  noblef ;  the  splendor^  and- 
fertility  which  it  spreads  over  a  scene  of  tocks  ^nd 
precipices;  the  senatorial  dignity  of  its  goveril- 

VOL.  III.  I  I 
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sieot,  and  the  spark  of  Roman  liberty  that  still 
glowed  in  its  institutions^  all  combine  to  awakea 
compassion^  and  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  deep  re- 
gret for  its  rtiio. 

The  day  after  onr  arrival  we  were  presented  to 
the  Doge  (Durazzo)  a  venerable  old  man^  who  re- 
ceived US  with  great  afiabiUty  or  rather  kindness, 
and  very  obligingly  invited  as  to  dinner;  an  honor 
which  we  were  relactantly  compelled  to  decline^  as 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Getwa  be* 
fore  the  appointed  day ;  a  circnmstance  which  we 
have  many  reasons  to  regret.  The  manners  of  the 
Doge  were  easy  and  nnaffected ;  his  conversation 
was  open  and  manly.  One  sentiment  I  tfaoaght 
remarkable,  "  Peace,*'  said  he,  ^^  will,  I  hope,  last, 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  oor 
honor/'  I  observed  (with  satisfaction,  I  acknow- 
ledge) that  though  long  employed  as  firabassador 
of  the  r^ablic  at  Vienna^  be  spoke  French  as  be- 
comes an  Italian,  unwillingly,  and  with  the  aoeant 
cif  his  country  stro^ly  marked  and  perceptible 
even  to  tw  ears.  We  had  twice  the  honor  of  an 
audience,  and  both  times,,  every  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied with  )Our  rf caption. .  If  our  good  wishes  can 
possibly  bd  of  any^avsiil^  the  venerable  D<^e  will 
pass  the , evening  t(>f:hist honorably  life  in  glory, 
Hqd  close  it  in  tmnquUtily . 

If  in  ^ly  observationa  on  Gqw^  I  have  passed: 
over  some  objects  of  cilriosily  noticed  by  most 
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other  travellers^  such  as  the  catino  or  celebrated 
plate  of  emerald,  the  beak  of  a  Roman  gallef,  &e; 
the  reader  will  remember  that  the  French  had  been 
for  several  years  masters  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
articles  alluded  to  were  either  seized  by  them,  or 
removed  previous  to  their  first  arrival,  and  stiH 
kept,  and  indeed  likely  long  to  remain,  in  a  state 
of  concealment. 

Some  anecdotes  also  may  perhaps  be  expected ' 
rebtive  to  the  character  and  the  proverbial  cun- 
ning and  dishonesty  of  the  Genoese,  It  is  a  mis«- 
fortune  to  a  nation  as  well  as  to  an  individual,  to 
be  branded  by  a  great  and  popular  poet  with  the* 
imputation  of  vice,  or  even  to  be  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule. The  stain  is  indelible,  and  the  Ligurian  d^ 
cettful,  dum  falkrefata  sinebant^  will  be  repeated 
in  every  school,  and  echoed  from  pole  to  pole  as 
long  as  men  shall  read,  or  Virgil  be  understood. 
Yet  supposing  this  imputation  to  haVe  been  ap- 
plicable to  the  ancient,  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude 
from  thence,  that  it  is  equally  so  to  the  modem 
Liguriam. 

The  character  of  a  nation  is  the  result  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  religion,  government,  and  numberless 
other  circumstances,  most  of  which  are  liable  td 


•  like  a  true  liguriaQi  born:to,  cheat. 


At  least  while  fortune  favor'd  his  deceit. 

Dryden, 
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varioQs  modifications,  and  consequently  not  always 
regnlar  in  their  effects.  Now  of  all  these  causes 
the  two  first  alone  remain  unaltered.  The  JUgu-- 
rians  still  live  under  the  same  genial  sky,  and  still 
iubabit  the  same  rugged  mountains;  in  ey^ 
other  respect  tbpy  differ  (essentially  from  their  fore- 
fathers* These  bad  long  struggled  with  eneniies 
more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  better  discir- 
p)ined  than  themselves.  Art  and  stratagem  be- 
c£^me  their  principal  weapons,  and  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  were  their  only  retreats.  Thus, 
necessity  first  broke,  and  long  habit  inured  them, 
both  to  patience  and  to  deceit,  and  made  these  two 
qualities  the  prominent  features  of  their  national 
character.  The  modern  Ugurians  enriched  by 
commerce  smile  at  the  sterility  of  their  soil,  and 
blest  for  ages  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  they 
have. defended  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  defended,  with 
courage  and  open  force.  They  have  met  theiif 
enemies  in  array,  and  obtained  many  a  glorious 
victory  by  skill  and  intrepidity.  Stratagem  ^oes 
not  seem  to  have  entered  into  their  tactics,  nor  do 
we  hear  that  even  in  their  negociations  and  treaties 
they  have  been  remarkable  for  subterfuge  or  du- 
plicity. I  need  not  observe  the  influence  whict^ 
Christianity  must  have  over  the  national  character, 
and  the  improvement  which  must  inseparably  ac- 
company the  universal  adoption  of  a  morality  that 
commands  strict  justice^  not  in  deeds  onfy  and 
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external  transactions^  but  even  in  thought  and  de- 
sire. This  influence^  I  acknowledge,  is  sometimes 
counteracted,  and  with  regard  to  some  very  per- 
verse or  very  ignorant  individuals,  may  now  and 
then  be  totally  suspended ;  yet  with  regard  to  the 
public  mind,  it  is  too  generally  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, to  admit  of  such  constant  habitual  contra- 
vention as  can  make  dishonesty  and  theft  a  feature 
of  the  national  character. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that 
Genoa  subsists  entirely  by  commerce,  and  that  the 
essential  interests  of  such  a  nation  compel  it  neces- 
sarily to  cultivate  good  faith  and  honesty  as  prime 
and  indispensable  virtues ;  nor  has  it  ever,  I  be- 
lieve, been  heard  that  the  bankers  and  merchants 
in  GenoOy  have  been  deficient  in  these  qualities. 
When  I  say  bankers  and  merchants,  I  include 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  almost  all  the  opulent 
and  respectable  part  of  the  community,  that  is, 
the  portion  which  gives  life^  color,  and  energy,  or 
in  other  words,  character  to  a  people*  As^  for  the 
mob,  it  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  any  nation  from  their 
ignorance  and  vices ;  for  though  they  may  have 
several  qualities  in  common  with  the  higher 
orders;  yet  as  they  are  less  under  the  influence  of 
moral  restraint,  their  vices  more  frequently  pre- 
dominate. Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
populace  of  Genoa  are  in  any  respect  more  viciout 
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tbaii  the  same  class  in  other  capitals^  but  sach 
tbey  have  been  represented^  at  least  with  regard  to 
pilfering ;  and  as  a  proof  we  are  told  by  strangers 
even  at  Genoa,  that  the  merchants,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  losses  occasioned  by  their  dishonesty^ 
employ  as  porters  men  from  Bergamo,  a  strong 
bodied  honest  race,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  their 
own  countrymen.  The  fact  may  be  admitted,  bat 
the  motive  is  not  quite  so  clear.  All  the  chair- 
men in  London  are  Irish,  almost  all  the  watchmen 
of  the  same  nation;  therefore  some  sagacious 
foreigner  may  infer^  that  the  English  are  too  weak 
for  chairmen^  too  thievish  and  dishonest  for 
watchmen.  We  should  smile  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  reasoner.  As  for  habits  of  over'-reaching^ 
cheating,  and  deceiving  strangers,  they  are  too 
common  in  every  country,  to  be  characteristic  of 
any  in  particular ;  so  general  indeed  are  they,  that 
I  should  find  it  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where 
they  are  most  prevalent.  We  may  therefore  be 
allowed  to  hope  that  the  Genoese,  though  they  are 
Ligtmans,  may  be  exempt  from  the  vices  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  that  reh'gion,  liberty,  and  opulence 
maj^  have  eradicated  propensities  which  arose 
from  ignorance,  oppression,  and  misery. 

Saturday,  the  eighteenth  of  September,  we 
took  leave  of  our  friends  of  the  Medusa,  saw  the 
ship  under  weigh,  and  then  set  out  for  Milan. 
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Passage  of  the  Bocchetta — Naoi — Marengo — Tbr- 
tona — the  Po—the  Tesim—Piwia,  its  Histan/^ 
Edykes  and  Unwersity — the  Abb^  of  Chiara- 
H>aik. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  Genm  is  the 
village  or  rather  saborb  of  San  Pier  d" Arena;  its 
sitaation  on  the  coasts  and  close  to  the  Polceoera^ 
i^ndered  it  at  once  a  place  of  grqat  resort^  and 
many  palaces  and  villas  remain  as  monuments  of 
its  magnificence.  The  Villa  Imperiale  i»  its  prin- 
cipal ornament ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  planned  by 
PaUadiOy  and  has  two  regular  rows  of  CoHothian 
and  Ionic  columns,  an  arrangement  both  simple 
and  majestic.  But  this  edifice  is  neglected^  and 
like  many  others  around  it,  is  apparently  falling 
to  mins. 

We  next  entered  the  valley  of  the  Polcecera, 
so  called  from  the  torrent  (Porcifera)  that  inter- 
sects it.  This  stream  bad  disappeared,  and  left  no 
traces  but  its  broad  rocky  channel ;  it  is  said  how* 
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ever  to  retnrn  sometimes  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
carry  off  travellers  crossing  its  channel,  and  loiter- 
ing in  the  passage ;  a  circnmstance  which  occa- 
sioned many  disasters  when  the  road  lay  in  the 
very  bed  of  the  riven  The  Austrians,  when  drivea 
oat  of  the  city  by  the  spirited  efforts  of  its  inha- 
bitants in  the  year  1746,  encamped  in  the  channel 
of  the  Polcevcf^a  then  dry,  bat  were  alarmed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  roaring  of  the  torrent, 
descending  in  vast  sheets  from  the  mountains,  and 
sweeping  men,  horses,  and  even  rocks  before  it. 
The  army  extricated  itself  from  this  dangerous 
situation  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  loss 
of  several  hundred  men. 

'  The  bridge  thrown  over  the  Polceoera  and 
Cornigliano  is  a  monument  of  the  munificence  of 
a  nobleman  of  the  Gentile  family.  To  the  honor 
of  the  Ge^oe^e  nobility,  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  excellent  road  that  leads  from  San  Pier 
4^ Arena  to  Campo  Marane.  This  road  follows 
the  banks  of  the  Pokeoeray  forming  a  long  wind- 
ing defile  beautifully  diversified  with  villas  and 
gardens,  cypresses,  oh'ves,  and  vineyards.  The 
soil  is  indeed  naturally  a  ^ry  naked  rock,  but  in- 
dustry protected  by  liberty  has  covered  it  with 
verdure  and  fertility.  Immediately  on  leaving 
CampaMarone  the  first  stage,  we  began  to  ascend 
the  steep  of  the  Bocckeita,  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
the  maritime  Apennines  or  rather  Alps  (for  so  the 
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ridge  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  Partus  Del' 
pkinus  now  Porto  lino,  was  anciently  called). 
The  lower  and  middle  regions  of  this  monntaifi 
are  well-peopled,  well-cultivated,  and  shaded  by 
groves  of  lofty  chestnuts.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  Apenmnes;  bat  its  upper  parts  are  to* 
tally  Alpine,  rongb,  wild,  and  barrep. 

The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks 
of  Genoa.  It  was  in  the  late  war  occupied  by 
the  French,  but  forced  by  the  Austrians.  The 
trenches  and  mounds  thrown  up  by  the  former 
are  still  discernible,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  forming  altogether  a  barrier 
almost  insuperable.  The  French  army  was  at 
least  fifteen  thousand  strong,  furnished  with  artil- 
lery and  every  article  of  ammunition  in  abund- 
ance, and  commanded  by  Massena,  a  general  of 
some  experience  and  of  acknowledged  intrepidity. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  their  entrenchments 
were  forced,  and  they  were  compelled  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  ramparts  of  Genoa,  by  an 
enemy  not  twice  their  number. 

The  view  at  the  Bocchetta  is  confined  by  the 
various  swells  and  pinnacles  that  form  the  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  excepting  on  one  side,  where  it  ex* 
tends  over  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  takes  in  the 
outworks  of  Genoa  intersecting  the  brows  of  the 
hills,  and  Just  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  on  each 
side;  for  Genoa  itself  lies  covered  by  its  guardian 
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inoontaios.  The  Bocchetta  is  one  of  the  few 
mountains  where  the  road  runs  nearly  over  the 
aummit^  while  in  the  other  passages  over  the  Ailps 
and  Apennines  it  eommonly  winds  through  a  de- 
file ;  it  is  represented  as  one  of  the  Apemmes, 
thonghy  as  I  suspect^  without  sufficient  grounds, 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  more  than  five  thou- 
sand feet  at  the  utmost  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
an  elevation  far  below  several  points  of  this  chain 
of  mountains.  The  descent  is  almost  as  long  and 
tedious  as  the  ascent^  bat  neither  is  dangerous,  ex* 
cepting  in  a  few  places  where  there  Is  no  parapet 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipices.  We  spent  about 
six  hours  in  the  passage, of  the  Giogo  (Jugum, 
hill)  of  the  Bocchetta^  and  entered  VoUaggio  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  early;  the  road  (the 
Via  Posthumia)  traverses  the  defile,  sometimes  on 
level  ground,  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
suspended  over  a  torrent.  .  The  scenery  is  very 
romantic,  alternately  open  and  wooded,  here  green 
and  fertile,  there  barren  and  rocky,  thus  presenting 
all  the  delightful  contrasts  of  shade  and  nakedness, 
of  wildness  and  cultivation,  which  characterize  the 
Apeimnes.  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  that 
occurred  was  the  fortress  of  Gceoif  occupying  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  commanding  the  defile. 
Shortly  after  we  discovered  through  a  break  in  the 
inpuntains  the  immense  plain  of  Pkdnwntep  and 
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then  crossing  the  MoUnariOy  a  high,  fertile^  and 
well-wooded  hill,  we  found  ourselves  at  length  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines^  and  tarned  for  ever  from 
these  beautiful  and  majestic  mountains. 

A  few  miles  further  on  we  entered  Ncfdj  a 
small  busy  town,  the  last  of  the  Genoese  territory^ 
where  several  of  the  nobles  have  villas  in  which 
they  used  to  pass  the  spring  and  the  autumn.  The 
country  which  we  had  traversed  exhibits  no  monu- 
ments, and  awakens  few  recollections  of  classic 
ages.  The  long  contests  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Ligurian  mountaineers  contributed  less  to  the  fame 
than  to  the  discipline  of  the  former,  by  keeping 
the  legions  in  exercise,  and  by  accustoming  the 
generals  to  caution  and  vigilance. 

^^  Is  hostis,"*  says  Titus  Livius,  speaking  of 
these  people,  ^^  velnt  natus  ad  continendam  inter 
magnorum  intervalla  bellornm  Romanis  milita- 
rem  disciplinam,  erat;  nee  alia  provincia  militem 
magis  ad  virtutem  acuebat.  Nam  Asia,  et  ame- 
nitate  urbium,  et  copid  terrestrium  maritimarum- 
que  rerum^  et  mollitii  hostium  regiisque  opibus, 

ditiores,  quam  fortiores  exercitus  faciebat 

In  Liguribus  omnia  erant,  quae  militem  excita- 
rent:  loca  montana  et  aspera,  quae  et  ipsis  capere 
labor  est,  et  ex  prae-occnpatis  dejicere  hostem-— 
itinera  ardua,  angusta,  infesta  insidiis;  hostis  leris 
et  velox  et  repentinus,  qui  nullum  usquam  tempus^ 
nullum  locum  quietum  aut  secnrum  esse  sineret  i, 
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bppagnatio  necessaria  tnunitoratn  castellorum  la- 
bbriosa  simul  periculosaque :  inops  regio^  quse 
parsimonid  astringeret  milites,  praeda^  baud  multnin 
praeberet.  Itaqae  non  lixa  sequebatur,  non  ja- 
mentorom  longns  ordo  aginen  exteiidebat:  nihil 
prseter  arma^  et  viros  omnem  spem  in  armis  ba- 
bentes,  era:t.  Nee  deerat  usqaam  cnni  lis  vel  ma- 
teria belli  vel  causa:  quia  propter  domesticam 
inopiam  vicinos  agros  incursabant;  nee  tanien  in 
discrimeti  summae  rerum  pugnabatur*.'* 


*  Lir.  xxxix.  cap.  1.— That  enemy  was  born  as  it  were 
to  keep  up  the  Roman  discipline  in  the  intervals  betwixt 
greater  wars,  nor  did  any  other  province  more  whet  the 
valor  of  the  soldier.  For  Asia,  from  the  deliciousness  of 
its  cities,  and  the  abundance  of  its  productions  both  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  effeminacy  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
wealth  of  its  kings,  encreased  rather  the  riches  than  the 

bravery  of  the  armies In  Liguria  there  was  every 

thing  to  rouse  the  soldier ;  rugged  and  mountainous  places, 
wUch  it  is  both  laborious  to  take  possession  of,  and  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  firom  them  when  they  are  pre-occupied — 
roads  difScult,  narrow,  beset  with  ambuscades;  a  light- 
armed  and  rapid  and  sudden  enemy,  who  would  suffer  no 
hour  and  no  place  to  be  secure  or  at  rest;  the  necessary 
sieges  of  fortified  places,  at  once  toilsome  and  dangerous ; 
a  poor  country,  which  pinched  the  soldiers  with  want,  but 
which  could  afford  little  plunder.  Consequently  no  sutlers 
attended,  no  long  train  of  beasts  of  burden  swelled  the 
army;  there  was  nothing  but  arms,  and  men  whose  sole 
hope  was  in  arms.  Nor  was  there  ever  wanting  either  the 
subject  or  occasion  of  war  with  them,  because  on  account 
of  their  poverty  at  home,  they  were  always  making  incur-* 
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I  insert  this  passage  in  fall  lengthy  notonly  oa 
acconnt  of  the  solidity  of  the  observation  and  the 
beauty  of  the  language,  hot  of  the  historical  allu- 
sions which  it  contains,  as  they  tend  to  display 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Ligurians,  and  to 
shew  how  widely  it  differs  from  that  of  their  dcr; 
scendants.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the^ 
moderns  have  not  the  activity,  the  enterprise,  or, 
the  patience  of  their  ancestors,  neither  have  thpy^ 
the  same  motive  to  impel  them  to  warfare— 
pwcrty;  and  indeed,  it  must  be  acknowiie4ge|d>; 
that  the  people  throughout  the  Genoese  territorj. 
seem  in  general,well  fed,  healthy,  and  contented.,' 
Possibly  the  exactions  of  their  pres€;nt  master;^, 
(the  French)  by  plundering  them  of  their  wealth 
and  by  restoring  their  mountains  to  their  primi;-, 
tive  barrenness,  may  revive  their  former  restless-, 
n^s,  and  convert  them  once  more  into  a  tribe  of^ 
free-booting  mountaineers. 

The  road  froni  Naoi  to  Alessandria  crosses  ar 
plain,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  sandy  and 
rather  naked.  The  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Ih?*t<ma 
(Dertona)  demolished  by  the  French,  lie  extended 
over  the  side  of  a  distant  hill,  and  from  their  mag- 


sioiis  into  the  neighboring  territories;  and  yet  the  vital 
interests  of  the  state  were  not  endangered  in  the  oon-^ 
test. 
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nitode  and  whiteness  present  a  grand  and  striking 
spectacle. 

We  now  entered  the  fatal  plain  of  MarengOy 
where  the  fortnne  of  Bonaparte  trinmphed  over  the 
skill  and  the  valor  of  the  veteran  Melas,  and  ob- 
tained a  Tictory  which  Europe,  and  in  particular 
Italy  plundered  and  enslaved,  will  long  have  reason 
to  deplore.  This  event  is  inscribed  in  bad  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French,  on  the  pedestal  of  an  insigni- 
ficant Doric  pillar,  erected  on  the  high  road  in  the 
Kttle  village  of  Marengo :  a  few  sculls  collected  in 
digging  the  foundation,  and  now  ranged  in  order 
round  the  pedestal,  form  a  savage  but  appropriate 
oi^ament  to  this  monument. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
foreign  to  my  plan,  to  give  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  or  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  con- 
tradictory relations  of  that  event  now  in  circula- 
tion. But  I  may  observe,  that  this  battle,  whether 
the  scale  was  turned  by  the  skill  or  by  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte,  was  in  its  result  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  taken  place  either  in  modern  or  in 
ancient  times.  Compared  to  it,  the  bloody  fields 
of  Jemappe,  Neerwinden,  and  Hohenlinden,  sink  into 
insignificance;  their  conseauences  were  transitory, 
and  no  country  was  permanently  lost  or  won  by 
the  contesting  parties  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
or  victory.  Even  the  carnage  of  Cannte  loses  its 
horrors  when  put  in  competition  with  the  disaster 
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of  Marengo.  Rome,  in  the  wisdom  of  her  senate, 
in  the  confage  of  her  people,  and  in  the  magnani* 
mity  of  both,  found  adequate  resources,  and  rose 
from  her  defeat,  more  glorious  and  more  tremend- 
ous. At  MarengOj  Italy  was  laid  prostrate  and 
bound  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte;  her  fortresses 
were  abandoned:  her  ramparts  levelled;  or  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  conqueror  himself,  the  Alps  were 
annihilated.  The  whole  of  this  delightful  country, 
the  garden  of  Europe,  the  mistress  of  the  Mediter-^ 
ranean,  teeming  with  population,  and  big  with  the 
seeds  of  empire,  magna  mater  frugum,  magna  w- 
r&m^,  is  now  not  nominally  but  really  and  effec- 
tually at  the  disposal  of  France.  Often  invaded, 
sometimes  overrun,  but  never  before  totally  sub- 
dued and  in  entire  subjection  to  a  foreign  power, 
Italy  must  at  length  bend  her  neck  to  the  yoke, 
and  submit  like  Greece  to  a  barbarian  conqueror. 
Her  republics,  that  still  retained  the  name  and 
breathed  the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty,  are  no  more; 
her  cities,  each  the  capital  of  an  independent  state, 
are  now  reduced  to  provincial  towns;  her  king- 
doms, though  still  flattered  with  the  title,  are  sunk 
into  tributary  dependencies:  the  monuments  of 


* of  fruitful  grain 

Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men. 

Drydm. 
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ber  glory,  and  tbe  masterpieces  of  her  sirts,  are  ali 
marked  out  for  plunder ;  and  what  she  has  still 
more  reason  to  deplore,  the  spirit  which  acquired 
that  glory,  and  inspired  those  arts,  is  fled  perhaps 
forever. 

Quod  fugiens  redituraque  nunquam 
Libertas  .  .  .  non  respicit  ultra 
Atfsouiam  ♦.  Luc,  tH.  4B3; 

The  village  oi  Marengo  is  abpnt  two  mil^  from 
Alessandria.  The  Borndda  in  summer,  a  shallow, 
str^am^  spread  over  a  wide  channel  intersected  with . 
little  islands  and  lined  with  willowy,  flows  wttbio. 
half  a  mile  of  the  latter.  Alessandria  is ,  merely  a 
fortress,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  sieges  which- 
it  has  sustained.  It  was  bnilt  in  the  twelfth  cen--. 
tnry,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  then  Pope,; 
Alexander  III.  It  lately  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia. 

From  Alessandria  we  returned  to  Marengo^  and 
again  crossing  the  plain  passed  through  Tartona 
(anciently  Dertona)  a  town  by  no  means  tiand$ome, 
and  proceed  thence  to  Vbghiera,  where  we  passed 
the  night.  This,  town  is  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  Vicus  Iri€B,  a  little  barbarized  indeed,  but  still 


*  Fair  Liberty  has  spread  her  wings,  and  fled. 

Ah  I  never  to  return nor,  as  she  flies, 

Ob  sad  Ausonia  deigns  revert  her  eyes. 
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l>6#ceptible  in  its  modern  appellalionl  Itid  larrg^ 
and  well  bnilt  In  canMnon  with  the  neighboring 
chies,  Veghiera  i^  said  to  have  fioffered  more  from 
the  qnairels  between  the  Emperorfi  and  the  Popei 
than  from  the  arms  of  the  invading  barbarians; 
The  observation  might  perhaps  be  generalised^  as 
with  few  exceptions,  the  towns  of  Italy  have  beaa 
treated  with  more  cruelty  by  internal  than  external 
enemies^ 

From  Tartona  to  Voghiera,  and  indeed  to  MilOn^ 
tbe  rdad  traverses  one  of  the  most  fertile  as  w^li 
as  beautifal  parts  of  the  celebrated  ^in  wtitered 
by  the  Po  and  the  Tesmo,  with  their  many  tributary 
streams,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the  Apen^ 
ftines.  No  country  in  the  world  perhaps  enjoyi 
mdre  advantages  than  this  extensive  and  delicious 
tale.  Irrigated  by  rivers  that  never  fail,  it  ]s<  clad 
even  in  the  btirning  m<mths  of  July  and  Augmt 
with  perpetual  verdure,  and  displap  after  a  whole 
season  of  scorching  sunshine,  the  deep  green  carpet 
of  the  vernal  months.  Even  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  autumn  had  scarcely  tinged  its  woods, 
while  the  purple  and  yellow  flowers  of  sping  still 
variegated  its  rich  grassy  meadows.  The  climatic 
like  that  of  Italy  at  large,  is  uniform  and  serene: 
but  as  the  more  southern  provinces  are  refreshed 
during  the  sultry  season  by  a  breeze  from  the  sea, 
so  these  plains  are  cooled  by  gales  that  blow  con^ 
stantly  from  the  bordering  mountains.     Hence  the 

VOL.  in.  K  K 
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travf^Hery.wbo  has  been  panting  and  melting  away 
in,^he  glowing  atnsosphere  of  Florence  wd  Gema^ 
np  soQner  crosses  the  ApemuneSy  and  descends  into 
the  Milanese^  than  be  finds  himself  revived  and 
braced,  by  a  freshness,  the  more  agreeable  iapd  UP* 
fixj;>ected,  because  he  still  continues  to  enjoy  the 
^roe  unclouded  sky,  and  assure  firmament.  Nor 
is  this  vale  deficient,  as  plains  if  extensive  usually 
are,  in  interest ;  nor  is  it  like  the  Netherlands^  a 
lifeless  level,  where  no  swell  presents  itself  to 
Mtract  the  eye,  and  to  vary  the  sullen  uniformity. 
The  plains  of  the  Po,  enclosed  between;  two  c|pains 
of  vast  mountains,  always  have  one  and  spipcitimes 
both  in  view;  while  numberless.  rfiq^iijQcaUon^ 
branching  from  tb'em^  intersect  the  adjacent  ^ounh 
tries  in  all  directipnSi  and  adorn  thenpt  with  ridges 
of  hills  that  diminish  in  size  and  eievatiaqas  they 
are  more  distant  from  the  parent  mountajnav 
>.  The  road  from  N(wi  to  Pitoia  presents  qu  the 
right  many  of  these  eminences,  resembling  the 
hills  of  Snrry,  and  like  them  adorned  with  trees, 
churches,  villas,  and.  castles.  ,    ; 

As  we  approached  the  Po  we  found  th^  roads 
deep  and  sandy;  the  river,  though  nearly  con- 
fined by  the  dryness  of  the  season  to  the  middle 
of  its  channel,  is  yet  a  majestic  stream ;  wq  passed 
it  op  a  flying  bridge,  and  admired  its  banks  as  we 
glided  across.  As  they  are  low,  they  are  suscepti- 
ble of  pne  species  of  ornament  ooly,  and  that  con* 
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sists  of  groves  of  forest  trees  that  shade  its  margin, 
and  as  they  hang  orer  it'  and  sometimes  bathe 
their  branches  in  its  waves,  enliven  it  by  the  re- 
flection of  their  thick  and  verdatit  foliage.  Amon^ 
these  trees  the  poplar  is  now^,  as  it  was  aucientty; 
predominant;  and  by  its  height  and  spreading 
form^  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scienery. 

Kami  caput  umbravere  virentes 
Hetiadum,  totisque  fluunt  electra  capillis  '^, 

Claudian,' 

The4kble  of  Phaeton,  so  prettily  told  by  Ovid, 
and  so  amusing  to  boyish  fancy,  naturally  occurs 
to  the  recollection  of  the  traveller,  and  enhances 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  contemplates  the 
stream  and  its  bordering  scenery. 

A  little  neat  church  not  far  from  the  river 
dedicated  to  1^.  Laurence,  quiaflumen  pestemque  re- 
pulitjfy  shews  what  ravages  the  Po  sometimes 
makes,  and  how  much  the  inhabitants  dread  its 
inundations.  As  we  approached  Pavia,  the  ver- 
dure and  freshness  of  the  country,  if  possible,  in- 
creased, and  exhibited  an  appearance  altogether 
cooling  and  delightful. 


*  Above  the  beads  of  all  tbe  sister-train 
Thick-spreading  branches  form'd  a  verdant  shad^, 
And  from  their  dripping  tresses  amber  streamed. 

t  Because  he  kept  off  the  inundation  and  the  pestilence. 
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The  Tesbw  (Ttdnus)  bathes  the  walU  ofPtma, 
and  waters  its  whole  territory.  Another  branch 
of  the  same  river  flows  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town,  and  is  finely  shaded  with  poplar 
groves.  The  Ttdnus  is  a  noble  stream,  clear  md 
rapid.  In  clearness  as  well  as  in  the  shades  that 
grace  its  banks^  it  agrees  with  the  welUknown 
description  of  Silins ;  bnt  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
current  it  differs  widely  from  it  *.  Perhaps  the 
poet'meant  its  apparent,  not  its  real  course,  and 
if  so,  his  expressions  are  at  least  poetically  appli«- 
cable ;  as  the  unruffled  smoothness  of  the  sutfkce, 
and  the  evenness  of  the  motion  deceive  the  ^ye» 
and  in  part  conceal  its  rapidity.  Another  drctman 
stance,  which  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  of 
this  river,  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed ;  I  mean 
its  serpentine  course  and  the  number  of  islands 


*  Cearuleas  Tiemin  aquas,  et  stagna  vadoso 
Penipicuus  terrat  turbari  nescia  fiindo, 
Ac  mtidurn  viiidi  lente  trahit  amne  hquorem : 
Tix  credaa  labi ;  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
Argutos  inter  volucrum  certamiiia,  cantiui, 
Somniferaiu  ducitlucenti  gurgite.lympham. 

Ltb.  ir.  7«. 
No  sand  aplttraing  from  his  sbalkmr  bed, 
Tesino  keeps  his  waves  unsullied  still. 
And  slowly  drags  his  azure  stream  along : 
Scarce  might  he  seem  to  njove,  sq  soft  and  smootib, 
Amid  the  chaunt  of  birds  that  warble  round, 
His  limpid  current  flows,  inspiring  sleep. 
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encircled  Jby  it  meanders^  wbicb,  shaded  as  they 
fireqnently  are. with  poplars,  beeches,  and  elms, 
entitle  the  stream  to  the  epithet  of  beautiful  at- 
tached to  it  by  Clandian  (Pukher  Iwinus).  A 
stone  bridge^  long  and  covered  with  a  wooden 
gallery,  leads  orer  the  river  to  the  gate  pf  Paoia. 


PAVIA. 

This  city  derived  its  first  and  ancient  name 
from  the  river  on  the  banks 'of  which  it  8tandsj> 
and  was,  like  it,  called  Ticinum.  Under  this  ap^ 
pellation  it  acquired  no  fame,  and  seems  indeed 
scarcely  to  have  attracted  notice.  The  first  battle 
between  Annibal  and  the  Romans  nnder  Scipio, 
reflected  a  bloody  glare  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
bnt  left  the  town  (if  it  then  existed)  in  its  original 
obscurity.  A  melancholy  visit  of  Angustns  to 
honor  the  ashes  of  Drnsus,  and  a  few  disorderly 
skirmishes  in  the  contest  between  Vitellins  and 
Otho,  serve  merely  to  record  the  existelnce  of 
Ttdrmm.  Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  century 
the  ancient  name  disappeared,  and  under  the  ap- 
pellation o^ Papia^y  softened  by  Italian  euphony 


"^  Aq  appellation  taken  from  the  Roman  tribe  of  that 
name,  in  which  the  natives  of  Ticinumy  who  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  Roman  citiaens,  were  enrolled.  The  name  oiFama 
is  therefore  stiictly  classical. 
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iwM^JPmoia,  the  town  became  a  considerable  .city, 
and  the  residence  of  a  race  of  barbarian  monarcha. 
IJie^dork  6r8t  noticed  it;  his  Gothic  snccessors 
frequented  it,  and  the  Longobardia  princes   not 
beixig  masters  of  Rome^  made  it  the  capital  of 
their  dominions.     While  the  seat  of  their  ignorant 
court  it  became,  by  a  singular  fate,  the  centre  of 
the  few  glimmerings  of  science  that  still  beamed 
on  that  benighted  region,  and  may  perhaps  be  con- 
«idejred  as  the  first  mother  university. 
^ .     Voltaire  acknowledges  that  Franpe  pweis  all  her 
arts  and  sciences  to  Italy ;  and  if  we  may  bel^ve 
nocorded  tradition,  Paoia  sent  her  one  of  her  fi^st 
•nia«t$rs,  Pietro  di  Pisa.     To  him  the  university  of 
Paris  looks  up  as  to  her  founder^  nea^t  at  le^st  tp 
Charlemagne,  whose  zealous  endeavors  to  |iropa- 
gaile  knowledge  attracted  some  of  the  most  emi- 
Afent  scholars  of  the  age  to  his  capital,  aqd  drew 
at  the  same  time,  Alcuin  from  York  and  Pietro 
fmm  Pavia,    Whether  either  of  these  om:e  iUi^s- 
jtrious  seminaries  can  really  boast  of  so  early  au 
origin,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  qert^n 
Jt  is,  that  to  her  University  Pavia  owe^  j)er  prin- 
cipal fame,  I  might  almost  say  Ijier  existence.     In 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy  Paoia  suf- 
fered all  the  extremes  of  barbarous  invasion  and 
tyrannic  sway;  went  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  middle  ages,  flonrished  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty,  and  finally,  withered  away  under  the  yoke 
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of  mmravellyi  In  this  h^  stage^  ber  Uiii^ersiiy 
ak>ne  suspended  her  total  extinction/  and  itUl 
continues  her  only  hope  and  support.  It  has  in  its 
time  produced  many  men  eminent  in  erery  braneh 
of  h'terature  and  science,  and  is  still  supplied  Willi 
professors  of  talents  and  of  reputation.  It  has  a 
noble  library,  grand  halls  for  lectures,  anatomical 
galleries,  a  botanical  garden,  and  several  well-en- 
'dowed  colleges;  yet  with  all  this  apparatus^  its 
schools  are  not  much  frequented,  and  indeed  *tbe 
very  streets  of  the  town  seem  solitary  and  for- 
saken. Whether  this  desolation  be  ascribable  to 
the  influence  of  the  French,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
timelB,  or  to  any  internal  defect  in  the  constitution 
of  the  UniversitVj  it  is  difficult  to  determiDe; 

When  a  republic,  P(Voia  sent,  it  is  recorded, 
if  teen  thousand  men  to  the  crusades,  a  mHiib^r 
equal  to  half  her  actual  population,  which  amounts 
to^  tittle  more  than  thirty  thousand  souls.  It  is 
however  some  consolation  to  reflect,  as  it  is  highly 
*  honorable  to  the  city,  that  its  spirit  did  not  eva-* 
porate  with  its  prosperity,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  states  which  have  always  rebelled  against  the 
French,  and  that  more  than  once  it  succeeded  in 
expelling  them  from  its  walls ;  unfortunately  in 
their  last  attempt,  though  perhaps  more  intrepid 
than  in  a  former*,  its  citizens  were  less  successfcil, 

An.  ir06. 
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sod  atoned  for  their  ontimely  patriotism  by  the 
blood  of  their  magistrates^  whom  Bonapartt  or-* 
dered  to  be  shot.  Had  every  city  in  Italy  shewn 
aa  mnch  resolation^  their  united  exertions  most 
have  been  crowned  with  success^  and  this  lovely 
country  would  not  now  groan  under  the  iron  rod. 
of  a  most  insolent  enemy. 

Of  its  edifices,  whether  churches,  colleges,  or 
pfilaces,  none,  for  their  magnitude,  style,  or  de« 
corations,  seem  to  deserve  particular  attention. 
One  church  however  the  traveller  will  visit  with 
interest,  because  it  contains  the  ashes  of  Boetiua, 
distinguished  by  his  taste  and  learning  in  an  age 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance;  by  his  noble  birth 
at  a  time  when  few  indeed  could  claim  patrician 
honors;  and,  above  all,  by  his  independent  sena- 
torial spirit  in  an  era  when  Rome  was  obliged  to 
bend  her  neck  under  the  sway  of  a  barbarian. 
Though  put  to  death  by  the  jealousy  of  a  tyrant, 
he  enjoys  a  donble  privilege  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  patriot.  His 
tomb  was  raised  by  an  Emperor,  and  his  epitafdi 
written  by  a  Pope.  The  church  I  allude  to,  is  that 
called  In  Cklo  Aurco  ;  the  Emperor  was  Otho  III. 
and  the  Pope  Sylvester  II. 

In  the  same  temple  the  body  of  St.  Aogustin 
is  said  to  repose ;  it  was  first  transported  to  iSbr- 
dinia  by  the  Romans  who  fled  from  the  fury  of 
the  Vandals  then  ravaging  Africa,  and  afterwards 
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it  was  conveyed  by  order  of  one  of  the  Loogo-^ 
bardic  monarchs  to  P(Voia,  where  it  lay  concealed 
and  forgotten  till  the  seventeenth  centnry.  Every 
traveller,  who  loves  troth  or  reveres  genins,  would 
visit  with  interest  and  respect  the  tomb  that  con-* 
tains  the  ashes  of  the  learned,  the  pious,  the  bene- 
volent Austin,  the  christian  Plato — Quid  enim 
habet,  ^ays  Erasmus j  a  competent  judge,  orbii 
christianus  hoc  scriptore  vel  magis  aureum  wl  august 
tiusf^  But  the  oblivion  that  so  long  brooded  over 
these  venerable  remains,  and  the  doubts  that  must 
naturally  arise  from  it,  check  our  ardor  as  we  ad^ 
vance,  and  excite  an  apprehension  lest  the  tribnte 
which  we  wish  to  offer  to  virtue  and  wisdom, 
should  be  erroneously  directed  to  the  putrid  dust 
of  some  northern  invader,  or  of  some  half  savage 
Longobard. 

CHIARAVALLE. 

About  four  miles  from  Pacia  stands  the  abbey 
of  Chianvoalky  once  celebrated  for  its  riches  and 
magnificence.  It  belonged  to  the  Carthusian 
monks,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the  order  by 
the  Efnperor  Joseph,  it  passed  with  a  property  of 


*  For  what  can  the  Christian  world  bo^st,  Ikiore  golden, 
or  more  august  than  this  writer  ? 
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twenty  tfabuBaod  pounds '  per  annum  to  goverhf- 
ment ;  of  this  sum  'abont  five  hundred  pounds  pei^ 
annum  v^ks  annexed  to  the  bospif^al  of  Pima;  of 
the  disposal  of  tbe  remainder^  equally  approprfate 
and  benevolent,  without  doubt ^  there  is^  I  betii^re, 
at  present  nothing  oh  record,  A  fine  avemie  of 
times  and  poptars  shedding  a  reh'gions  gloom  on 
the  traveller  as  he  drives  under  them,  leads  to  the 
arched  entrance  opening  into  a  spacious  court, 
wiA  the  church  full  in  front.  This  edifice  is  6i 
Gothic  and  Saxon  intermingled;  its  walls  are  df 
861id  white  marble^Jined  within  witib  various  kinds 
of  precious  st6nes.  Sculpture  and  carving,  tp^rbe- 
tber'  in  marble,  gems,  or  metals,  are  here  S\^ 
j^ayed  in  all  their  pomp,  and  oftentimes, '  in  all 
their  excellency.  Ornaments  indeed  are  not  so 
much  bestowed  as  squandered  on  every  part;  but 
they  are  all  so  rich,  so  perfect  in  their  kind,  so 
well  placed  for  efiect,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  style  of  Uie  edifice  at  large,  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious observer  would  find  it  difficult  to  retrench 
tbeni. 

This  abbey  was  founded  about  tbe  year  1400 
by  Galeas  Viscontiy  whose  tomb  stands  on  one  side 
of  the  transept;  though  the  church  itself  may 
justly  be  considered  as  his  real  mausoleum.  A 
few  Augustinian  friars  are  now  employed  to  per- 
form the  duties  required  by  the  foundation,  and  to 
keep  the  church  in  order ;  a  task  which  they  fulfil 
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with,  commendable  zeal  and  ej:actnes89  a«  few  ai- 
mUar  edifices  exhibit  more  neatness,  and  cle^U-r 
ness,  than  that  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  view 
from  the  tower  over  the  snrronnding  plain>  bor«- 
dered.  by  the  Alps  and  Apennines^  is  verdant,  riph^ 
and  Inxnrions  beyond  expression.  Besides  these 
qoalities  it  has  another  title  to  our  attention,  as  it 
was  the  theatre  of  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle 
oiPaday  between  the  French  and  the  Imperialists* 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  former,  and 
in  the  capture  of  their  gallant  monarch  Francis  h 
A  French  traveller*  relates  an  anecdote  that 
does,  eqnal  credit  to  this  prince's  piety  and  nmg- 
nanimity  on  this  trying  occasion.  He  was  coo^ 
dncted  after  the  battle  to  this  Abbey,  and  entering 
the  cbnrch  at  the  time  the  monks  were  singing 
part  of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  (nineteenth) 
psalm,  immediately  joined  the  choir  in  the  follow- 
ing verse ; — 

Bomtm  mihi  quia  humiliasti  me,  ut  discam  justiiicalioikes 
tuas. 

It  is  good  for  me  that  thou  hast  humbled  me ;  that  I  nay 
learn  thy  statutes. 

Such  resignation  combined  with  so  much  valor, 
and  with  so  high  a  spirit  in  such  circumstances,  is 


*  Abbe  Richard. 
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heroic  and  almost  sublime.  However,  though  we 
admire  and  love  the  prince  we  cannot  bnt  rejoice 
in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  other  defeat  of  the 
French  annj^  particularly  on  thicr  side  of  the  Alps. 
They  are  the  most -active  and  most  persevering 
enemies  that  Italy  know^,  and  have  wasted  her 
cities  and  fields  more  frequently,  more  extensively, 
and  more  wantonly,  than  any  other  invading  bar*- 
barians.  Hitherto  indeed  they  have  generally  met 
with  the  punishment  due  to  cruelty,  ambition,  and 
insolence ;  and  their  short*lived  triumphs  on  Hes- 
perian ground  have  terminated  in  discomfiture  and 
min.  It  is  to  be  hoped^  that  their  late  snccef  ses  will 
be  as  transient  as  their  ancient  victories,  and  add 
another  proof  to  the  observation  of  the  poet,  that 
the  Lily  is  not  destined  to  flourish  in  Italian  soil*. 


*  Merlin  gli  fe  veder  che  quasi  tutti 

Gli  altriy  che  poi  di  Francia  scettro  avranno, 
O  di  ferro  gli  eserciti  distrutti, 
O  di  fame,  o  di  peste  si  vedranno ; 
E  che  brevi  allegrexze,  e  lunghi  lutti, 
Poco  guadagno,  ed  infinito  danno 
Kiporteran  d'ltalia ;  che  non  lice 
CheH  Giglio  in  quel  terreno  abbia  radice. 

Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  xzziii.  10. 

Sage  Merlin  shew'd  him,  that  whatever  king 
In  days  to  come  shall  fill  the  Gallic  throne. 
Shall  see  his  armies  by  the  sword  destroyed. 
Or  famine,  or  wide-wasting  pestilence. 
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Tbey  still  shew  the  chamber  in  which  the 
French  monarch  was  confined  daring  the  first  day 
and  night  of  his  captivity.  It  is  small,  plain,  and 
unadorned,  as  the  private  apartments,  even  of  the 
richest  abbies,  invariably  are;  and  it  is  distin- 
guished only  by  the  imaginary  importance  which 
it  derives  from  the  presence  of  the  royal  captive. 

We  left  the  abbey  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
rolled  rapidly  over  a  smooth  and  level  road,  and 
entered  Milan  about  nine  o'clock. 


Short  space  of  joy ,  and  long-enduring  woe. 
And  scanty  profit,  and  unmeasur'd  loss. 
Shall  be  their  lot  in  Italy ;  for  ne'er 
Will  fate  permit  the  lily-floVr  of  France 
To  strike  its  roots  in  our  thrice  happy  soil. 

The  flower  de  luce  or  lily  was  the  distinctive  ornament  of 
the  royal  arms  of  France. 
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